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ARTICLE I. 


PRESENT RELATION OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT TO 
CHRISTIANITY.* 


BY PRESIDENT LEMUEL MOSS, D. D. 


Lorp Bacon, in his famous first aphorism, describes 
man as the interpreter and servant of nature. He declares 
further, that man can know and do only that which may be 
learned and done by observation of the order of nature, 
and reflection upon it. The qualifications of Lord Bacon’s 
aphorism might be omitted, and the statement would be 
more completely true than as it now stands. It is not in 
nature alone, as usually understood, but everywhere, in 
all regions of thought and action, that man is simply an 
interpreter and a servant. Man creates nothing, destroys 
nothing, changes the essential qualities of nothing. He 
can discover (that is, uncover things whiclt lie on or near 
the surface); he can invent (that is, find things which lie 
beneath the surface); he can analyze thoughts and things, 
by reflection and experiment, to their ultimate elements, or 
to what seem to him ultimate; he can, by reasoning, infer 
the antecedents and consequents of present facts; recon- 
struct what probably once existed; predict what probably 
will exist hereafter; he can, within fixed limits, separate, 
re-arrange, re-combine the objects and forces he may dis- 


*This paper was first prepared, by request, for a conference of pastors, 
and still retains the form in which it was presented to them. This fact will 
explain some peculiarities of expression. 
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cover, and thus, by moving and using things, he may pro- 
duce new results in nature and in the industrial arts. But 
in all this we see that man is a disciple, a learner, not a 
creator; a servant, not a sovereign; and that the source of 
what originality and mastery he has is in the accuracy of his 
knowledge and the exactness of his service. 

Man is an interpreter, a reader of signs. His one 
ability and business is to understand the meaning of what 
he sees and hears and touches and conceives, and to use in 
further interpretation and action what he thus acquires. 
Man can not see the forces of gravity and light and heat; 
but he can see and feel the moving, illuminated, and burn- 
ing objects; the rest, by experiment and reasoning, is 
interpretation. Man can not see the spirit of his brother 
man—its intelligence, passion, energy; but he can see the 
changing features of the face and gestures of the body; 
the rest, by consciousness and experience, is interpretation. 
Man can not see God—his power and wisdom and grace; 
but he can perceive the phenomena of nature, of conscious- 
ness, of history, through which He manifests himself whose 
goings-forth are from everlasting; the rest, by faith, con- 
science, reason, reverence, and love, is interpretation. 

Truth, for us, is the conformity of our conceptions with 
the facts of existence. The facts are prior to us and inde- 
pendent of us. We can not essentially change them, nor 
mold them to our notions and will. We must take them 
as we find them, and apprehend them as they are, if we 
wish to gain a knowledge of their qualities and the use of 
their energies. This is but another way of saying again 
that man is an interpreter, not a creator, and that all 
knowledge is interpretation. 

The multitudinous interpretations attained by man, or 
possible to him, may be classified, arranged in divisions 
according to certain marks which the interpretations them- 
selves bear, or determined by the diverse kinds of objects 
investigated, or the distinct methods of study pursued. 
Interpretation implies relationship. The interpreter, as 
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the very word by its etymology shows, is a go-between, a me- 
diating agent for two parties, a negotiator and adjuster of 
transfers. The interpreter, then, is one who seeks to under- 
stand, translate, explain, declare, all the significance of 
relationships into which he has entered. The interpreter, 
in the high sense in which we are now thinking of him— 
man, the interpreter of himself, of nature, of history—is one 
who seeks to know the meaning, and to express that mean- 
ing in adequate conceptions and intelligible language, of all 
the relationships in which he finds himself involved with 
nature, with humanity, with God. He carries the key and 
instrument of his interpretation within himself. . His mind, 
with its inherent energies and inviolable laws, is at once the 
warrant, the measure, the limit of his knowledge and his 
power. His mind is the focus where, for him, converge all 
rays of light from whatever source they may come, bringing 
tidings of things material and spiritual, finite and infinite, 
inanimate and human and divine; rays reflected, refracted, 
colored, clarified by the objects touched or traversed on the 
way, to be reinforced by the illumination which the mind 
itself will add to all it has received from without, molding 
every thing to its own forms and quickening every thing 
with its own life. 
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‘On earth there’s nothing great but man; 

In man there’s nothing great but mind.” 

We are familiar with the argument that design implies a 
designer. The wisdom of India supplies us with a sug- 
gestive supplement to this, to wit: that design in the uni- 
verse implies a beholder of the universe; that therefore 
man’s mind is the microcosm, the mirror of all existence, 
the key and interpreter of all things; by its essential struc- 
ture and functions anticipating, guaranteeing, vindicating, 
explaining all truth, just as the eye, by its functions and 
structure, guarantees and explains light. That man has a 
mind is evidence that he is adjusted to the intelligible 
universe at whose heart he dwells; that he was created and 
constituted for the purpose of understanding and using it. 
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This cognitive, sensitive, active soul, with its marvelous 
powers of introspection, retrospection, prospection, circum- 
spection, finds the explanation of itself in the universe it is 
qualified to understand, and in the God whom through 
itself and the universe it learns to apprehend and love. 
Nature, living, trembling, responsive, is a mighty means of 
intercourse across this illimitable space, a cosmic telephone, 
from the lip of man to the ear of God, from the fullness of 
All do not so use nature, 
do not hear the messages of love and strength that pulsate 
along every wave of ether and of air, and through every 
avenue of sense, as the bird that clings and twitters on the 
telegraph wire is all unconscious of the messages of life and 
death that flit through the tiny circles of its close-clasped feet. 

From these relationships of man to the universe and 
his uses of it comes the classification of his knowledge. 
His knowledge of material nature, in itself considered, the — 
aggregation of physical phenomena, with their substances, 
energies, and laws, he calls sczence; his knowledge of him- 
self, as conscious, perceptive, reflective, sensitive, active, 
responsible, he calls philosophy ; his knowledge of God, as 
manifested through nature and through man, he calls 
These names are not rigidly exclusive 
and unambiguous, as we may properly speak of a phil- 
osophy as well as a science of nature, of a science as well 
as a philosophy of man, while both science and philosophy 
may be not inappropriately predicated of religion. Nor, 
admitting that our terms are provisionally and for present’ 
purposes sufficient, is it to Be affirmed that the great regions 
of thought and knowledge indicated by them are thor- 
The unity of man’s 


God to the emptiness of man. 


theology or religion. 


oughly distinct in all their boundaries. 


faculties, capabilities, and necessities, in the essential one- 
ness of his spiritual being makes any thorough-going sepa- 
ration of his powers impossible; the unity of the universe, 
in its single origin and comprehensive purpose, makes any 


complete division of it into parts inadmissible. 
one has pertinently said, in the solidarity of the universe 
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every thing runs into every thing. Still, there is a basis in 
reason, and in fact, for the classification we have suggested, 
as determined by the objects sought and the methods of 
search; and these several classes are clearly distinct in their 
great central regions, if not in their marginal interlacings. 
We know that a tree is a plant, and a horse is an animal, 
though we may be in doubt about some zodphyte that lies 
along or across the shadowy or imaginary boundary be- 
tween the two kingdoms. We know that volition differs 
from sensation, that remorse is distinct from neuralgia, and 
that a longing for immortality is unlike any bodily appetite, 
though it may be difficult, if not impossible, to draw a 
definite and sharp line in experience between physiology 
and psychology, or to tell at just what point of movement 
a natural desire becomes a moral or immoral force. 

Man, then, has certain impulses, faculties, and energies, 
which prompt him to seek knowledge and qualify him for 
attaining it. He has certain capabilities of moral action, 
with the judgments of right and duty and responsibility. 
These qualities of intellect, sensibility, and will, manifesting 
themselves according to the laws of thought and of con- 
science, discover to him the inherent, ineradicable, immuta- 
ble principles by which all his mental and moral movements 
must be guided and controlled. Time, space, causation, 
honesty, truthfulness, holiness, these are seen to be cate- 
gories self-evident and self-enforcing, if thought is to be 
vindicated and morality justified by reason. In examining 
these categcries, discerning these attributes and their rela- 
tions, analyzing and criticising his own inner processes, and 
estimating and verifying their products, man is a philoso- 
pher. He is seeking to make sure of his instruments be- 
fore he places a value upon what they can enable him to 
do. With these instruments he can reach out to the uni- 
verse in the midst of which he stands, and reach upward 
toward the God that alike made it and him. He can enter 
and explore the fields of science and religion. We are now 
ready for the special inquiries of this hour. 
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I. Wuat Is PuysicaL SciENcE? It is, in a word, the 
interpretation of the material universe, in itself considered, 
as an aggregation of phenomena, forces, and laws. What- 
ever is physical belongs to physical science. It deals 
with matter and its energies—the atom, the molecule, the 
mass—gravity, heat, light, electricity, chemical action, crys- 
tallization. It is based, says Professor P. G. Tait, ‘‘en- 
tirely upon experiment, or mathematical deductions from 
experiment.” (‘‘Recent Advances in Physical Science,” 
second edition, page 6.) In explication and vindication of 
this definition, Professor Tait adds: ‘‘There is nothing phys- 
ical to be learned @ prior? We have no right whatever to 
ascertain a single physical truth without seeking for it 
physically, unless it be a necessary consequence of other 
truths already acquired by experiment, in which case mathe- 
matical reasoning is alone requisite.” (Op. cét., page 6.) 
And so, with this simple principle, regarded by him as 
self-evident, Professor Tait at once sweeps away the old- 
time notions that the planets must move in circles, because 
circular motion is best; that the sun can not possibly have 
spots; that nature abhors a vacuum; that the earth’s 
rotation must be absolutely uniform, etc. These, he would 
say, and such as these, are questions of fact, to be deter- 
mined by experiment and mathematical deduction, and not 
by @ prioré speculation. 

We shall better appreciate the limitations here set by 
one of the masters of physical science, and thus more 
fairly and more worthily estimate its place and value, by 
seeing what is thereby excluded from its domain. 

1. Physical science is not the whole of science. That 
knowledge of fact and force and law which is secured and veri- 
fied by observation and experiment and rigid reasoning, and 
therefore properly called science, is not wholly circumscribed 
by the sphere of physics. Psychology is as strictly a science 
as physiology, and for similar reasons. Professor Huxley 
can not. be regarded as an unfair witness for me to call on 
such a point. In one of his latest utterances, his curious 
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sketch of Hume’s life and philosophy, he says: ‘‘ Psychology 
is a part of the science of life or biology, which differs 
from the other branches of that science merely in so far as 
it deals with the psychical instead of the physical phe- 
nomena of life.” And he goes on to say: ‘‘As there is 
an anatomy of the body, so there is an anatomy of the 
mind. The psychologist dissects mental phenomena into ele- 
mentary states of consciousness, as the anatomist resolves 
limbs into tissue and tissues into cells; the one traces the 
development of complex organs from simple rudiments, the 
other follows the building up of complex conceptions out 
of simpler constituents of thought; as the physiologist 
inquires into the way in which the so-called ‘functions’ of 
the body are performed, so the psychologist studies the so- 
called ‘faculties’ of the mind.” (Huxley’s ‘‘ Hume,” 
page 48, Am. ed.) . 

And be it observed that all the processes and products 
of physics must be sanctioned and guaranteed by psy- 
chology, as the essential condition of their validity and 
value. There is not a stone in the foundation of the ma- 
jestic and magnificent temple of physical science which has 
not been quarried from the structure of the mind. For 
example: You examine the flaming vapor of terrestrial 
iron with the spectroscope; with the same instrument you 
examine the flaming vapors of the sun; you place the 
spectra side by side; the coincidences and similarities com- 
pel the inference that iron exists in the sun; and the proba- 
bilities are millions to one that your inference is correct. 
But it is correct only on condition that your subjective 
powers and standards of observation, of comparison, of 
reasoning, of inference, are entirely trustworthy—in a word, 
that the faculties and forms and laws of your thought ex- 
actly tally with the objective facts and adequately report 
them. Your physics must look to your psychology for its 
credentials and assurance of truth. Moreover, in this bril- 
liant experiment, the fundamental principles and canons 
that have prompted and guided and guaranteed the entire 
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process—the axioms, that every event must have a cause; 
that similar events must have similar causes; that things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to each other; 
that logical inferences are as valid as the premises from 
which they spring—these, the bases of physics, are not 
themselves physical, but metaphysical or psychological ; the 
substructure and support of physical science is science of 
mind. Pure mathematics, the great and marvelous instru- 
ment of physical science, whose keen and accurate vision 
enables it to formulate and figure the forms and forces and 
movements of those molecules compared with which a 
dew-drop is an almost limitless universe, and of those stellar 
systems compared with which our solar system is an invisi- 
ble point—pure mathematics is pure reasoning, in its essen- 
tial axioms and methods metaphysical and psychological. 
Every step it takes is by the dry light of the intellect, and 
not by the colored lights of the prism and the test-tube. 
Physical science is thus in its root and life metaphysical ; 
and when we sing its praises we must borrow the harp and 
the-harper and the harmony from the human mind. As 
President Porter finely puts it: ‘‘An inductive science of 
nature presupposes a*science of induction, and a science of 
induction presupposes a science of man.” (‘‘ The Sciences 
of Nature versus the Science of Man,” page 29.) 

We are not degrading nor dishonoring physical science. 
We are exalting it to its true place as a noble part, but not 
the whole, of man’s heritage. It aids in answering some 
of the great questions of mind and heart, but not all; it 
helps to satisfy some of the needs of our mortal and im- 
mortal nature, but not all; it is something, even something 
glorious, but is not every thing. It is a golden key to one 
of man’s many mansions, but he would wrong and defraud 
himself if, exultant and fascinated by the greatness and 
grandeur of this, he should refuse to enter the larger, 
loftier, richer mansions of which this is only the vestibule. 
Not all science is physical science. 

2. There are still other non-physical sciences besides 
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psychology. Logic is a science—one of the most venera- 
ble, clearly defined, and firmly estabiished. It is the peer 
of mathematics, if indeed it be not the genus of which 
mathematics is a species. Logic is the science of the 
sciences, in that it furnishes the principles and criteria 
of all valid reasoning everywhere, including the physical 
sciences. Scientific reasoning, whether called deductive or 
inductive, is but an application of the laws of logic to the 
observation, experiment, and verification carried on within 
the realm of nature. 

Ethics is a science—the science of duty—and, like psy- 
chology and logic, is a science of man. Politics is a science, 
or a whole group of sciences, belonging to the domain 
of morals, and bearing the same relation to ethics that 
astronomy does to mathematics. Political economy is a 
science—the fascinating science—which we as a people need 
to cultivate somewhat faithfully and wisely, if we would es- 
cape rocks ahead. P/zlology is a science—how instructive 
and fruitful in reconstructing and reading the records of the 
past we are just beginning to find out; and some day we shall 
insist that there is a science of History. Theology is a science, 
the oldest, noblest, most comprehensive of the sciences, to 
which all others joyfully bring homage and service—the 
interpretation of the manifestations of God in nature, in 
man, and in revelation. Professor Huxley, who does not 
deny the name of science to logic, morals, and metaphysics, 
goes so far as to say: ‘‘If any one is able to make good 
the assertion that his theology rests upon valid evidence 
and sound reasoning, then it appears to me that such 
theology will take its place as a part of science.” (‘‘ Critiques 
and Addresses,” page 239.) The conditions are easily satis- 
fied; and the claim that theology is a science has now been 
made for some centuries, and has been admitted by all who 
have been competent to sit in judgment upon the sufficiency 
of the evidence and the soundness of the reasoning. Butler’s 
‘‘Analogy,” Calvin’s ‘‘ Institutes,” Charnock’s ‘‘Attributes,” 
Edwards on ‘‘The Will,”’ must ever rank as scientific trea- 
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tises with any thing mentioned in the annals of physics, 
from the ‘‘ Principia” of Newton to Tyndall’s ‘‘ Notes on 
Light ;” and Shedd’s ‘‘ History of Christian Doctrine”’ is as 
substantial, attractive, and nutritious as is Whewell’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Inductive Sciences.” This is saying a great deal 
for theology, I grant, but the facts justify it. The same 
subject, in one of its greatest aspects, will come before us 
again further on in this discussion. If some one should 
suggest that theology must confess to many outworn creeds 
and shattered dogmas, I can say two things in reply: 
First, the ample limbo of the theologians, from the time of 
Origen to Edward Beecher, has received no greater number 
of exploded doctrines than has the lumber-room of science, 
from the Ptolemaic system to the theory of phlogiston, or 
to the theory that life was communicated to this planet by 
some wandering fragment of a disrupted world ; and, second, 
no science, physical, logical, or theological, is of necessity 
discredited by its disproven and rejected theories. 

It is not strange that, because it has so lately come into 
its majority and its rights, and because of its own splendid 
and useful service, physical science should have absorbed 
an excessive amount of attention, until some of its forward 
and jealous advocates are disposed to insist upon such 
special regard as its due. But we are already redressing the 
balance. The pendulum of intelligent interest and estimate 
has begun to swing from the physical extremity of its arc. 
We are remembering that there are other subjects of thought 
and knowledge, older and more staid, the peers of this 
youngest, bright, and somewhat pert claimant. It is 
right to rejoice over the sheep that has been last gathered 
into the fold, after long waiting and painful searching; but 
it implies no disparagement to recall the fact that there are 
perhaps ninety-nine others who have never wandered, each 
with flesh as sweet and fleece as fine and heavy as this com- 
placent pet of the flock. 

3. Moreover, there are wide regions of thought and 
knowledge not included within the domain of any science, 
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formally so-called. Think of all that is expressed and im- 
plied by the words poetry and art. Poetry and art may 
and do owe heavy debts to science, but they have repaid 
them, and will, a thousand-fold. We may say, as has been 
said, that these have to do with the sensibilities, the feelings, 
the emotions; that they are hostile to accuracy and clear- 
ness of thought, and therefore hostile to exactness in knowl- 
edge. This is the criticism of ignorance, of superficiality, 
of insensibility. Who that has looked upon some crea- 
tion of genius, or listened to the song or lyre of some 
divinely-gifted minister of the mysteries of sound, or gazed 
_ in sympathetic mood upon the beauties of the earth, the 
grandeur of the everlasting hills, the sublimity of the im- 
measurable star depths, uncovered when the curtain of 
blinding light is drawn aside—who has seen and heard and 
felt all this, and not felt also that there are responsive depths 
within his own being that no key of science has ever opened 
and no formula of science has ever expressed ? 
‘*More it is than ease, 

Palace and pomp, honors and luxuries, 

To have seen white Presences upon the hills, 

To have heard the voices of the eternal gods.” 

De Quincey’s fine distinction between books of know!l- 
edge and the literature of power (‘‘ Letters toa Young Man,” 
letter 3, near end) is very pertinent here, as suggesting 
how much there is to nourish and elevate and inspire the 
soul beyond the teachings of physical experiment and 
mathematical reasoning. Perhaps, as the mathematical 
critic said, ‘‘ Paradise Lost” proves nothing; certainly the 
criticism proves more and other than was intended—that 
there are encrusted minds, through whose compact and 
stony covering of fact and law and demonstration no arte- 
sian well of sentiment and feeling has ever yet been sunk 
to the fountain, deep and scanty, of living water. Whom 
could we best and safest spare from among the sceptered 
sovereigns whose spirits rule us from their urns—Euclid 
or Homer? Archimedes or Plato? Galileo or Dante? New- 
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ton or Milton? Laplace or Goethe? These are sovereigns 
all, and we may well be glad that we are not required to 
yield any of them; but surely the world’s leaders are not 
wholly in the ranks of science. If the literature of power 
and the works of art were stricken from existence, and ren- 
dered forever impossible—the prophets, the psalmists, the 
painters, the sculptors, the builders, paralyzed and stricken 
dumb—earth would become more desolate than the moon; 
no living waters beneath us, no green grass about us, 
no blue heavens above us; only dryness and darkness 
and death. 

4. But it is still further necessary to observe that many 
of the speculations of scientific men are not sctence. As 
in other departments of thought, so in science—men aré 
not content with stating simply facts, things that they fully 
know. They have theories, inferences, speculations, fan- 
cies, some very comprehensive, far-reaching, revolutionary. 
There is no valid objection to all this; indeed, much good 
may come from it, provided the facts and fancies are not 
indiscriminately mixed, and regarded as of the same value. 
In the recent controversy between Professor Ernst Haeckel 
and Dr. Rudolph Virchow, in Germany, touching the free- 
dom of science and of teaching, I am sure that good sense 
and good morals are on the side of Dr. Virchow—that only 
established truths are to be taught as such in our schools, 
and that unsupported or unproven speculations are to be 
excluded or distinctly labeled with their proper names. 

Experts in physics may not be experts in logic, and 
vice versa. In reply to one of his critics, an eminent mathe- 
matician, Professor Huxley says: ‘‘ The dictum of a mathe- 
matical athlete upon a difficult problem which mathematics 


offers to philosophy, has no more special weight than the 
verdict of that great pedestrian, Captain Barclay, would have 


had in settling a disputed point in the physiology of loco- 
motion.” (‘‘Lay Sermons,” etc., page vi.) This is a sound 
and important principle of criticism, numberless violations 
of which it would be easy to bring together, especially from 
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the disputed border-land between science and philosophy. 
Eminent scientists, as well as others, forget this canon, and 
we must therefore say that not all the opinions and beliefs 
and assertions of scientific men are science. Spontaneous 
generation, the animal origin of man, the materialism and 
atheism that are openly or disguisedly taught by some 
scientists and philosophers, these are no part of science; 
they are the opinions of men who entertain them, or seem. 
to entertain them, without evidence and against evidence. 
We shall need to return again, by and by, to the distinction 
here made. : 

Physical science, then, to recur to our previous defini- 
tion, is a body of truths concerning the material universe, 
established by experiment and mathematical reasoning based 
upon experiment—truths numerous, increasing, precious. 

II. Wuat 1s CuRisTIANiTy? It is the interpretation of 
Christ, ‘‘in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.”” As with nature, so with Christ, the interpre- 
tation is far from being completed and closed. Not only 
is much light yet to break forth from the divine Word, as 
good John Robinson said nearly three centuries ago, but 
much light is yet to break upon it. All the marvelous 
activity of these days, and the possibly still more marvelous 
activity of the days to come, will render their highest service 
and show their highest value in the illumination and illus- 
tration of the record of Christ’s life and teaching. An 
ideally complete interpretation of Christ implies a com- 
pleted psychology, metaphysics, philology, archeology, his- 
tory, and even a completed physical science; for the New 
Testament record is embedded in human history, and takes 
its forms of expression from the customs, the language, 
and the consciousness of man. Christ was the revelation 
of God through human faculties and experiences to human 
faculties and experiences, and every true advance in the 
understanding of man is an advance in understanding Christ. 
What full and accurate knowledge can we have of the life 
of Christ without a knowledge of Palestine, and of its 
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ancient people and their religion, of the language and 
literature of the Greeks, of the organization and polity of 
the Romans, of the history of the struggles and triumphs 
of Christianity, of the record of its influence in the indi- 
vidual, the family, and all the forms of social, industrial, 
educational, political activity; above all, without that per- 
sonal spiritual insight which can discern, appreciate, and use 
all these means of interpretation? The exact form of the 
original documents of the New Testament, their genuine- 
ness, authenticity, and precise meaning, all the problems 
which they offer to historical criticism, to accurate exegesis, 
to personal experience, must be fully solved before we have 
the final requisites for an exhaustive definition of Chris- 
tianity. The one goal of humanity in all its achievements 
and efforts and aspirations, the one increasing purpose 
which runs through the ages and widens the thoughts of 
men,* is the adequate interpretation and fit exemplification 
of Jesus Christ, in whom all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are hidden, in whom dwelt and dwells the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily. 

The original New Testament is to Christianity just what 
nature is to physical science. A perfect Christianity is the 
full and exact interpretation of the one; a perfect science 
is the full and exact interpretation of the other. Mere 
opinions of men concerning either of these great systems 
of fact must be regarded as opinions merely, until their 
established harmony with fact shows them to be something 
more. <A theologian’s theories may be as far from Chris- 
tianity as a scientific man’s theories often are from science. 
The complete accord between the two systems will be seen 
when the last word has been said in both. We need not 
be over anxious for a formal adjustment, which could be 
only temporary and provisional at best, while the unfin- 
ished work is going forward. Our abiding belief is that 
just as the workmen in the tunnel of St. Gothardt, working 
from either end, met at last to shake hands in the very 

*Tennyson, ‘‘ Locksley Hall.” 
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central root of the mountain, so students of nature and stu- 
dents of Christianity will join hands in the unity of reason and 
faith, in the heart of their deepest mysteries. We are fully 
justified and confirmed in this assuring belief by the funda- 
mental and essential oneness of all truth; by the growing 
tendency and spirit of the past and of to-day; by wide- 
spread, permanent, and controlling convictions, wherein 
earnest men of all schools and classes and pursuits turn 
with their deepest moral and spiritual questions to the 
Teacher sent from God. 

You notice that I do not define Christianity in the for- 
mulas of any creed nor in the words of any master. I assur- 
edly have no disrespect for these human definitions. For 
many of them I have sincerest veneration and esteem. 
They are memorials, more enduring than granite or bronze, 
of heroic conflicts for the truth and of glorious victories. 
Like some self-registering thermometer, they mark the loft- 
iest altitudes of sanctified intellect and holy feeling. But I 
wish to signalize the important truth that for such discuss- 
ions as this, and for all discussion, Christianity is Christ. 
We may well be modest in our dogmatizing. Prophets and 
apostles did not understand the full significance of the 
things they uttered. Even angels desired to look into them 
and into their springing fulfillment. Why should we rush in 
rashly where they tread carefully and softly? We do not say 
that all human creeds and definitions are misreadings of the 
life and teachings and work of Christ, but we do say that 
none of them are exhaustive readings. As Dr. James 
Bryce, M. P., the historian, said the other day: ‘‘Chris- 
tianity consists in a spirit, a living spirit and tendency, a 
growth of moral ideas, which constantly go on developing 
themselves and renewing themselves from one age and gen- 
eration to another, which are not capable of being expressed 
perfectly in the language of one generation, simply because 
they are not exhausted by that generation and not exhausti- 
ble by any generation.”* There will be room for further 

*«<Nonconformist,” July 1, 1880, page 699. 
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studyings and questionings and corrections, until the hidden 
treasures are fully explored, assayed, and estimated; until 
faith and knowledge are at one; until our human under- 
standing is in perfect equation with the revelation of God; 
until apprehension of Christ and comprehension of Christ 
and conformity to Christ have reached their full ideal. 
Physical science is the interpretation of the universe of mat- 
ter, with all its energies and laws; so Christianity is the 
interpretation of the person, work, teaching, living of Jesus 
Christ, as these are presented in the original and permanent 
records of the New Testament, as they are revealed to the 
spiritual apprehension of man by the ministry of the divine 
Spirit, as they are wrought into and manifested through the 
genuine experiences of the growing succession of Christian 
disciples. Patient inquiry, accuracy in experiment and in 
language, honesty in verifying, in interpreting, and in draw- 
ing inferences, inflexible love of truth, and ardent love of 
God, will at least lead the scientist to a perfect science, the 
theologian to an adequate theology, and both to Christ. 
III. WHat IS THE PRESENT RELATION OF SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT TO CHRISTIANITY? We need to move with candor 
and care in this as in all other parts of our inquiry. We must 
not at once charge science with hostility to Christianity be- 
cause some scientific men are hostile. That would be as hasty 
and wrong as to charge Christianity with hostility to science 
and culture because some Christian men are thus hostile. 
Perhaps some of you have read Dr. John William Draper’s 
‘* History of the Conflict between Science and Religion,” 
and feel assured that such a straightforward and confident 
‘‘history’’ must be sufficient proof of the existence of such 
a conflict. I do not wish to disparage any honest and hon- 
orable worker in any field of knowledge; but Dr. Draper’s 
book is a misnomer and a caricature. To place such a cap- 
tion upon his title-page, and then proceed to substitute ‘‘ Ro- 
man Catholicism” for ‘‘religion,”” and to occupy his book 
with showing the opposition of the hierarchy of the Romish 
Church to certain scientific men and their doctines, is neither 
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honorable nor honest. The same hierarchy opposed and per- 
secuted other men and their doctrines, and it would be quite 
as easy to show the Romish Church in historical hostility to 
political, intellectual, and religious freedom as to science in 
any of its forms. Dr. Draper’s book, therefore, proves 
nothing to the point, for it proves too much. But I am told 
that the book is popular and widely circulated throughout 
America and Europe, and read by many intelligent people. 
So it seems, and more’s the pity. Martin F. Tupper’s ‘‘ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy ”’ is still read, I believe, and has a large cir- | 
culation even in Christian England and the United States, 
but these facts do not prove Mr. Tupper to be a poet. 
I heard Professor Tyndall declare, in a public lecture in 
Philadelphia, that for fifty years the name and influence of 
Sir Isaac Newton was the great hindrance to any advance 
of the true theory of light. The emission theory, which 
Newton adopted and advocated, was thus so illustriously 
championed that the undulatory theory, though ready to 
prove its adequacy, as it ultimately did, could not gain for 
itself a fair hearing for more than half a century. Doubt- 
less the statement is correct, but does it prove Newton an 
enemy of science? Certainly not; and even so the op- 
position of the authorities of the Romish Church may 
be referred to something else than hostility to physical 
science itself. 

I shall probably be still further reminded that Professor 
Huxley, who has the ear and the homage of the scientific 
and general world, insists that there is a conflict raging be- 
tween science and religion, and therefore it must be so. 
Now, Professor Huxley is a remarkable man, and seems to 
be equally at home in every region of thought. It would 
be difficult to name any great topic that he has not, in one 
way or another, discussed in the last thirty years. Not long 
since Mr. John Morley said of Lord Brougham that he was 
a man of encyclopedic ignorance. Far be it from me 
even to think such a thing of Professor Huxley, much less 


to say it; but it is only fair to say that he is somewhat dis- 
VoL. IV, No. 13—2 
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trusted and disallowed by men who have a right to be 
heard. Dr. Elam charges him with ignorance of phys- 
iology; Professor Lionel S. Beale charges him with igno- 
rance of biology; if I read correctly between the lines, 
Professor Tait doubts his ability to appreciate and use the 
data and processes and results of physicists; and any one 
who will look into his essay on Descartes, or his treatise 
on Hume, or attempt to make his reasonings anywhere 
consistent, will hardly be disposed to follow him as a psy- 
chologist or logician. To take a single example: In his 
‘‘American Addresses,” page 21, Professor Huxley says: 
‘Scientific men get an awkward habit—no, I won’t call it 
that, for it is a valuable habit—of believing nothing unless 
there is evidence for it; and they have a way of looking 
upon belief which is not based upon evidence, not only as 
illogical but as immoral.” So far, excellent. Now turn to 
the address on ‘‘Spontaneous Generation.” (‘‘Lay Ser- 
mons,” etc., page 366.) After giving some of the evidence 
which goes to show that all observation and experiment 
support the belief that non-living matter never originates 
living matter, he proceeds: ‘‘ Looking back through the 
prodigious vista of the past, I find no record of the com- 
mencement of life, and therefore I am devoid of any means 
of forming a definite conclusion as to the conditions of its 
appearance. Belief, in the scientific sense of the word, is a 
serious matter and needs strong foundations. To say, 
therefore, in the admitted absence of evidence, that I have 
any belief as to the mode in which the existing forms of 
life have originated, would be using words in a wrong sense. 
But,” he continues, ‘“expectation is permissible where 
belief is not; and, if it were given me to look beyond the 
abyss of geologically recorded time, to the still more remote 
period when the earth was passing through physical and 
chemical conditions which it can no more see again than a 
man can recall his infancy, I should expect to be a witness 
of the evolution of living protoplasm from not-living mat- 
ter. . . . That is the expectation to which analogical 
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reasoning leads me; but I beg you once more to recollect 
that I have no right to call my opinion any thing but an act 
of philosophical faith.” 

You will observe that, according to Professor Huxley, 
the facts are all one way; the evidence is all one way; the 
rational inferences are all one way; and therefore the scien- 
tific belief is all one way, that living matter requires living 
matter as its antecedent and origin; but therefore, also, the 
philosophical faith may be in precisely the opposite way; 
and yet, this dexterous, even ambidextrous, reasoner has 
not told us in what combination of circumstances, unless, 
indeed, the case before us is the case in point, when ‘‘phi- 
losophical faith’’ is analogical and moral, while ‘‘ scientific 
belief’’ would be illogical and immoral. 

The London Dazly News, the great organ of the Liberal 
party, can not be unfriendly to Professor Huxley. In its 
issue of August 2, 1879, I found this pen portrait, which 
seems to me to have the accuracy of a photograph: ‘‘It 
was said of literary women, by Heine, that they always 
wrote with one eye directed to the public and the other 
fixed upon some man, with the exception of a celebrated 
German authoress, and she had but one eye. Professor 
Huxley seems to write and speak with one eye directed to 
science and the other fixed upon some metaphysician or 
theologian whom he suspects of a desire to contradict him, 
and for whose benefit, therefore, he states a part of the truth 
as if it were the whole, and with about four times the, em- 
phasis which is necessary for its reasonable enforcement.” 

That the trend of the deeper currents of serious science 
are not towards Christianity, whatever may be said of some 
of its superficial crest foams, we shall need other and 
stronger evidence than can come from Professor Huxley 
and his school, however positive and declamatory and noisy 
they may be. 

In the early years of this century, when the effort was 
made to establish Christian missions in India, the move- 
ment encountered the bitter and persistent opposition of 
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the British officials and British traders on both sides of the 
Bay of Bengal, while Sydney Smith, the clerical joker, and 
his associates in the Edinburgh Review, poured the spark- 
ling venom and contempt of their witty and wicked pens 
upon the same holy enterprise. Not many years ago the 
duke of Somerset, in the British House of Lords, led an 
attack upon Christian missions in China, avowing the same 
motives as in the previous assault, that Christian missions 
interfere with trade, and with the peace and the loyalty of the 
natives, and involve also rashness and presumption in their 
infringement upon the obvious arrangements of Providence. 
Because of these and similar things are we ready to say 
that statesmanship and commerce and literature are antago- 
nistic to Christianity ? 

We are not denying or doubting that there is much of 
atheism and materialism in the science of to-day; but we 
affirm that the same irreligious elements are found in much 
of the philosophy, literature, politics, and industrial organiza- 
tion (the communism) of the day ;. nay, even in much of the 
so-called religion of the day—spiritism, positivism, agnosti- 
cism. Science does not produce atheism or materialism, 
but atheists and materialists use science to promote their 
own aims and ends. As Lord Bacon says: ‘‘It is true 
that a little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism; 
but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to 
religion. For, while the mind of man looketh upon second 
causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no 
farther; but when it beholdeth the chain of them confed- 
erate and linked together, it must needs fly to Providence 
and Deity.” (Essay xvi, ‘‘ Atheism.’’) 

Aside from the evil heart of unbelief, which is ever 
working in all of us, there are four causes that may be 
assigned for such antagonism to Christianity as is found in 
modern science. . 

1. Political. Most of the European governments are in 
many respects despotic and repressive. Freedom of speech 
and of action are in many ways interfered with and restricted 
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and prohibited. Intellectual freedom, rebelling against 
these restraints, often seems compelled to take on a form 
of outlawry, and so encounters social, civil, and religious 
proscription. Radicalism in politics, pushing on to resist- 
ance and defiance of the constituted authorities, thus often 
secures the sympathies and co-operation of the brightest 
and most active minds in science and education. It is not 
strange that such motives, operating upon enthusiastic and 
earnest natures, should make science in their hands take on 
an irreligious hue. The European revolutions of the last 
fifty years, including German communism and Russian ni- 
hilism, abundantly illustrate and confirm my statement. 

2. Ecclesiastical. The mutual bondage resulting from 
the political union between Church and state in Europe 
has been disastrous to both, and to many interests besides. 
Ecclesiasticism has not been favorable to freedom of any 
kind. The New Testament conception of a spiritual Church 
has been almost wholly extirpated from the mind, and there- 
fore obsolete. Even their spiritual lordships in England, the 
bench of bishops, have been regarded as the foes of popu- 
lar rights. Science must have air and elbow room, and 
the use of its limbs and faculties. It has sympathized with 
the sufferers from sacerdotal and ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
it has not always stopped to inquire into the difference be- 
tween Christianity and the Church. We must regret it, 
but we perhaps can not greatly wonder at it, that in the 
recoil from the restrictions of ecclesiasticism, and in his 
endeavor to destroy them, the scientific thinker, like the 
political worker, has sometimes blindly attacked Christianity, 
and felt himself justified in so doing. 

3. Educational. The division of labor, which is so 
marked a feature of these days in the organization of indus- 
try, is becoming hardly less conspicuous in the pursuits of 
the scholar. Sciences of all kinds, physical, mental, and 
moral, are growing and multiplying. No one can know 
every thing, and every one must be content to remain igno- 
rant of many things. Moreover, many are not willing to 
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wait until a fair foundation of general culture and disci- 
pline can be laid. They must be at their specialty at once, 
shutting out related and corrective studies, and sacrificing 
breadth and comprehensiveness to narrowness and acute- 
ness. Hence the dangerous tendency toward regarding a 
part of the truth as the whole, and failing to appreciate 
what is very imperfectly seen or not seen at all, and draw- 
ing inferences from a few facts which the whole body of 
facts would not warrant or would reverse. Our education, 
as many brilliant instances attest, is too often too con- 
spicuously one-sided. No greater duty is to-day resting 
upon our educational guides, than to see to it that there be 
no forgetting or slighting of those psychological, linguistic, 
and historical studies—those sciences of man—by which 
alone the best preparation can be secured for the study of 
nature, and by which our scientific studies may be supple- 
mented, tempered, and perfected. Truth is a sphere, and 
the several truths that lie along its radii must at least point 
in the same direction for their origin, though the unifying 
center may never be reached by man. For example: In 
the final theory of the beginning of the material universe, 
the truths of geology and of physics must be in harmony; 
if they are not so now, it is because of some defect or dis- 
crepancy in the one, or the other, or both. In the final 
theory of man’s origin, comparative physiology and com- 
parative philology must be in perfect agreement; if they 
are not so now, it is because the facts are not yet all in, and 
we are not yet prepared to close the discussion. Quite 
possibly some form of the nebular hypothesis may be ulti- 
mately accepted as a great truth of astronomy; but to rest 
content with the doctrine as Laplace left it would be to 
ignore manifest facts, to stop the growth of knowledge, to 
paralyze the human mind, and to discredit Laplace’s dying 
expression, that ‘‘what we know is but little; what we do 
not know is immense.’’ Quite possibly some form of the 
doctrine of evolution may at last be regarded as stating a 
great truth concerning man’s history and relation to other 
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existences; but to take the theory as formulated by Darwin, 
or Huxley, or Haeckel, and treat that as final and adequate, 
would be to commit the illogical and immoral error of be- 
lieving without evidence or against evidence, of blinding 
ourselves to some of the clearest and most cogent testi- 
monies of psychology and history, and of building huge 
structures of inference upon very slender foundations of fact. 
Against this intellectual one-sidedness—imperfect induction 
of facts, hasty generalization, rash inferences, treating a 
part of the truth as if it were the whole, looking at second 
causes ‘‘scattered,”’ rather than at the chain of them ‘‘con- 
federate and linked together’ —for guarding against these 
and similar evils we must largely rely upon maintaining and 
improving our thorough, comprehensive, and consistent 
educational methods. 

4. Philosophical. ._ As I have said, atheism makes athe- 
istic science, but science does make scientific atheism. The 
false philosophy precedes and originates the false science, 
not vice versa. Science, as Professor Tyndall says, offers 
no direct testimony as to the origin of nature; but philo- 
sophical speculations as to this origin and destiny do give 
rise to various adaptations and adjustments of scientific 
doctrines. The materialistic and pantheistic scientists of 
to-day go to Spinoza, to Hume, to Hobbes, to Lucretius, 
to Epicurus, to Democritus for their guiding principles. 
The readers of Professor Tyndall’s famous ‘‘ Belfast Ad- 
dress”’ will remember it as a shining and sufficient illustra- 
tion and evidence of this. As Principal Dawson says, in a 
letter to be quoted further on in this paper, these false 
philosophies are older than any school of science; they 
would doubtless exist were there no physical science; and 
they would probably be more crude and more influential 
were they not modified and restrained in these days by a 
better scientific knowledge of nature. Thinking men will 
frame to themselves some conception of the origin of 
things. They must effect a paralysis of all their powers, 
by some attempt at mental suicide, or they must allow the 
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mind to wander back to the beginning. In absence of a 
true knowledge, or in rejection of it, they will construct 
some theory more or less plausible. If creation by an 
infinite personal God be denied, then, as Dr. Virchow says, 
spontaneous generation must be affirmed. Professor Tyn- 
dall shows the same irresistible tendency, when, having 
conclusively proven that life can not now be produced from 
non-living matter, and admitted that there is no ‘‘satisfac- 
tory experimental proof” that life has ever been developed 
‘‘save from demonstrable antecedent life,’ he yet can say: 
‘By an intellectual necessity I cross the boundary of the 
experimental evidence, and discern in that matter which we, 
in our ignorance of its latent powers, and notwithstanding 
our professed reverence for its Creator, have hitherto cov- 
ered with opprobrium the promise and potency of all terres- 
trial life.” (Belfast Address, ‘‘ Fragments,” page 524.) 
We must, then, cure our false science by curing the false 
philosophy which underlies it. A true Christian philosophy, 
finding the origin and constitution and destiny of nature in a 
being of infinite power and wisdom and goodness, will deter- 
mine the sphere and limits and characteristics of a true 
science, without at all interfering with its freedom, but 
rather confirming and vindicating it. Science is, of neces- 
sity, the offspring and auxiliary of philosophy, and a sound 
philosophy will, therefore, of necessity, work out a sound 
and adequate science. 

But the deeper currents of scientific thought are, and 
ever have been, in harmony with Christianity. The human 
soul, as Tertullian says, is naturally Christian, and certainly 
the serious thinking and working of the world, since the 
coming of Christ, have been, in growing volume and power, 
in sympathy with him. It would be easy to show that most 
of the great names in modern science, from Descartes and 
Pascal to Sir Humphrey Davy and Michael Faraday, have 
been avowedly Christian in public profession and in the 
spirit of their lives. Even when there has been no such 
avowal, even where there has seemed to be doubt, if not 
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denial, of the Christian name, the earnest investigatok of 
nature has been affected, perhaps overawed, if not con- 
sciously controlled, by the great and mastering Christian 
conceptions of creation and providence, which force them- 
selves upon him everywhere. If he has not prayed, he has 
been compelled to adore. Of the multitude of testimonies 
in confirmation of this statement I shall recall to your 
minds a very few. 

Sir Isaac Newton, whose devout mind shows itself in 
his immortal ‘‘ Principia,”’ as elsewhere, says: ‘‘The world is 
not God, as the pantheists affirm. It did not exist from 
eternity, as the peripatetics taught. It was not made by fate 
and necessity, as the stoics said. It did not arise from a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, as the Epicureans asserted; 
nor from the antagonism of two rival powers, as the Per- 
sians and Manicheans affirmed; nor was it made by angels 
or by emanations of zons, as some of the ancient Gnostics 
held; nor out of matter co-eternal with God, as Hermo- 
genes said; nor by the spontaneous energy and evolution 
of self-developing powers, as some have affirmed in later 
days; but it was created by one almighty, eternal, wise, 
and good being—God.”’ (‘‘ Principia,” as quoted in Rey- 
nolds’s ‘‘Supernatural in Nature,’”’ page 75.) 

Professor Louis Agassiz, in his classic essay ‘‘On Classi- 
fication,”’ regards the principles of true scientific classification 
as ‘‘instituted by the Divine Intelligence as the categories 
of his mode of thinking,” and believes that in ‘‘classifying 
creation” we have ‘‘ followed and reproduced in our imper- 
fect expressions the plan whose foundations were laid in the 
dawn of creation.’’ He conceives of the whole universe as 
‘*a school in which man is taught to know himself and his 
relations to his fellow-beings, as well as to the First Cause 
of all that exists.’’ In the midst of these thoughts he 
breaks forth into these glowing sentences: ‘‘To me it ap- 
pears indisputable, that this order and arrangement of our 
studies are based upon the natural primitive relations of 
animal life, those systems to which we have given the 
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names of the great leaders of our science who first proposed 
them being in truth but translations into human language 
of the thoughts of the Creator. And if this is indeed so, 
do we not find in this adaptability of the human intellect to 
the facts of creation, by which we become instinctively 
and, as I have said, unconsciously the translators of the 
thoughts of God, the most conclusive proof of our affinity 
with the divine mind? and is not this intellectual and spir- 
itual connection with the Almighty worthy of our deepest 
consideration? If there is any truth in the belief that man 
is made in the image of God, it is surely not amiss for the 
philosopher to endeavor, by the study of his own mental 
operations, to approximate the workings of the divine reason, 
learning from the nature of his own mind better to under- 
stand the infinite intellect from which it is derived. Sucha 
suggestion may at first sight appear irreverent. But who is 
the truly humble? He who, penetrating into the secrets 
of creation, arranges them under a formula which he proudly 
calls his scientific system? or he who, in the same pursuit, 
recognizes his glorious affinity with the Creator, and in 
deepest gratitude for so sublime a birthright, strives to be 
the faithful interpreter of that divine intellect with whom 
he is permitted, nay, with whom he is intended, according 
to the laws of his being, to enter into communion?” And 
then this glorious, childlike man, whom nature called to 
‘‘read what was still unread in the manuscripts of God,” 
exclaims: ‘‘If it can be proved that man has not invented, 
but only traced, this systematic arrangement in nature; 
that these relations and proportions which exist throughout 
the animal and vegetable world have an intellectual, an 
ideal connection in the mind of the Creator; that this plan 
of creation, which so commends itself to our highest wis- 
dom, has not grown out of the necessary action of physical 
laws, but was the free conception of the Almighty Intel- 
lect, matured in his thought before it was manifested in 
tangible external forms—if, in short, we can prove premedi- 
tation prior to the act of creation, we have done, once and 
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forever, with the desolate theory which refers us to the laws 
of matter as accounting for all the wonders of the universe, 
and leaves us with no God but the monotonous, unvarying 
action of physical forces, binding all things to their inevi- 
table destiny.”” (‘‘Essay on Classification,” pages 8-10.) 
And so he looks upon ‘‘the intelligent and intelligible con- 
nection between the facts of nature” as ‘‘a direct proof of 
the existence of a thinking God.” (J/d:d, page 13.) 
Professor J. Clerk Maxwell, whom science so sincerely 
mourns, in discussing some of the latest phases of science 
(‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” word ‘‘ Atom,” and elsewhere), 
devoutly recognizes the beginning of all things in God, as 
had Sir John Herschel before him. Professor P. G. Tait, 
affirming that life lies outside the limits of physics, because 
even its lowest forms can be produced only by antecedent 
life, affirms also that the very basis of matter ‘‘implies the 
absolute necessity of an intervention of creative power to 
form or to destroy one atom even of dead matter.”” He 
adds: ‘‘ All portions of our science, and especially that 
beautiful one, the dissipation of energy, point unanimously 
toa beginning, to a state of things incapable of being de- 
rived by present laws of tangible matter and its energy 
from any conceivable previous arrangement.” And he then 
quotes and adopts some noble words from Professor George 
G. Stokes, as follows: ‘‘ When from the phenomena of life we 
pass on to those of mind ‘we enter a region still more pro- 
foundly mysterious. Science can be expected to do but little 
to aid us here, since the instrument of research is itself the 
object of investigation. It can but enlighten us as to the 
depth of our ignorance, and lead us to look to a higher aid 
or that which most nearly concerns our well-being.” (Tait’s 
‘‘Recent Advances in Physical Science,” pages 24, 26.) 
Mr. Charles Darwin, in discussing the question whether 
‘*man was aboriginally endowed with the ennobling belief 
in the existence of an omnipotent God,” while he answers 
the question in the negative, stops to make a remark which 
many of his disciples have overlooked, namely: ‘‘The ques- 
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tion is, of course, wholly distinct from that higher one, 
whether there exists a Creator and Ruler of the universe; 
and this [he says] has been answered in the affirmative by 
the highest intellects that have ever lived.”” (‘‘ Descent of 
Man,” Vol. I, ch. ii, page 63.) 

And Professor Tyndall, in one of his musings, charac- 
teristic of his occasional papers, has this passage: ‘‘In one 
sense, physical science knows, or is destined to know, every 
thing. In another sense, it knows nothing. Science under- 
stands much of this intermediate phase of things that we 
call nature, of which it is the product; but science knows 
nothing of the origin or destiny of nature. Who or what 
made the sun, and gave his rays their alleged power? Who 
or what made and bestowed upon the ultimate particles of 
matter their wondrous power of varied interaction? Science 
does not know. The mystery, though pushed back, re- 
mains unaltered. To many of us who feel that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in 
the present philosophy of science, but who have been also 
taught by baffled efforts how vain is the attempt to grapple 
with the inscrutable, the ultimate frame of mind is that of 
Goethe: 


‘Who dares to name his name, 
Or belief in him proclaim, 
Veiled in mystery as he is, the All-enfolder ? 
Gleams across the mind his light, 
Feels the lifted soul his might, 
Dare it then deny his reign, the All-upholder ?’” 


(Tyndall, ‘‘ Fragments,” ‘ Vitality,” page 464.) 

IV. There are three practical and important questions 
upon this great subject that I have desired to see answered, 
and I knew you would share my desire. The questions 
are these, namely: 

1. Are a majority of the recognized authorities in 
physical science hostile to Christianity ? 

2. Is there any necessary antagonism between physical 
science and Christianity ? 
3. Is the study of physical science of necessity preju- 
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dicial, in the student himself, to a personal acceptance of 
Christianity ? 

If these questions, especially the second and third, can 
be honestly and competently answered in the negative, then 
assuredly the skepticism or materialism or atheism of scien- 
tific men is not of necessity due to their science, and Chris- 
tianity has nothing to fear from the largest cultivation and 
development of physical science, in conjunction and _har- 
mony with all other objects of interest and value to the 
intellectual and spiritual nature of man. 

Whatever might be my own judgment concerning the 
true answers to these questions, I was anxious to know the 
convictions of men whose recognized eminence in the field 
of science, as well as their public avowal of belief in Chris- 
tianity, would give special and deserved weight to their 
words. Therefore,. frankly stating that I had been requested 
to address you on this subject, with suitable apology for the 
intrusion, in your behalf and my own, I presented my three 
questions to the following scientific gentlemen, and have the 
pleasure of placing before you their answers. Science has, 
among the living, no brighter or stronger names. I give 
the letters simply in the order in which they were written: 

1. From Principal Joun W. Dawson, LL. D., of McGill 
College, Montreal, Canada, author of well-known works on 
geology and palzontology: 


““McGILL COLLEGE, MONTREAL, March 8, 1880. 

‘My Dear S1r,—In answer to your inquiries I beg to say: 

‘‘(1.) That I have no statistics on the subject; but, in so far as my 
personal knowledge extends, I should be inclined to think that only a 
small minority of scientific men are hostile to Christianity. 

‘(2 and 3.) I should answer both questions decidedly in the nega- 
tive. Certain philosophical views, professing to be founded in physical 
science, are injurious to Christian faith; but there have always been 
such philosophies, and they probably would be more flourishing if there 
were no science to limit them. 

“‘T may refer you to my little book, ‘The Origin of the World,’ and 
to recent articles contributed to the Princeton Review for further answers 
to these questions. Truly, yours, J. W. Dawson. 
‘PRESIDENT Moss.” 
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2. From Professor CHarLEs A. YouneG, of Princeton 
College, author of a treatise on ‘‘The Sun” and various 


astronomical papers: 
‘PRINCETON, N. J., March 14, 1880. 

“My Dear Sir,—Your letter is not entirely easy to answer. Some 
of the questions, the first especially, would require for their answer 
more statistical knowledge than I possess. I can only give impress- 
ions. First, then, as to the meaning of the term ‘physical science.’ 
I mean in what I say to speak only of Astronomy, Physics, and Chem- 
istry. I have nosuch knowledge of Geology, Biology, and the kindred 
sciences, or of their cultivators, as to warrant my speaking for them. 

“(1.) Now, as to your first question, I do not think that a majority 
of the ‘authorities in physical science’ are Christian men, any more 
than the majority of lawyers or business men are; that is, they would 
not be ready to make a profession of their faith, such as would enable 
them to be received into so-called evangelical churches. For the most 
part they do not pudblicly take any position with reference to Chris- 
tianity in their scientific intercourse and study. We scientists generally 
know just so much, and no more, of each other's religious views, as 
business men know about each other’s church-membership. At the 
same time there are numerous exceptions, some taking an active part 
in religious debates on one side and some on the other. Of the scien- 
tific men I know in my lines of study I should say that only a small (but 
rather noisy) minority were decidedly hostile to Christianity, a much 
larger minority are more or less pronounced and active Christians, 
while a majority are like men in general, giving the subject the go-by, 
and perhaps of no decided opinion in the matter. 

“(2.) As to the second question, ‘Is there any necessary antago- 
nism between physical science and Christianity?” Of course not, if 
Christianity is true, as I believe it to be. To a certain extent (in the 
main, indeed), they have no common ground, and can't conflict; and 
when they do come in contact, the only possible quarrel of science is 
with falsehood. 

“(3.) So as to the third question. I am quite sure that the study 
of physical science is no more prejudicial to a personal acceptance 
of Christianity by the student himself than any other absorbing pur- 
suit. Of course there is always danger that a man may become so 
earnest in his earthly work as to forget the unseen world and its ever- 
present but unfelt verities; and astronomers, like merchants, lawyers, 
and politicians, often do this. 

“T do think, however, that undoubtedly scientific studies are apt to 
set a man to think for himself, and the history of science leads one to 
give little weight to the opinions and beliefs of preceding generations ; 
so that he is likely to be rather intractable before religious dogmatism, 
and is pretty sure to deviate more or less from the religious ‘stan- 
dards’ of the Church to which he belongs. The ministers are apt, and 
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with some reason, to be a little suspicious of the ‘soundness’ of their 
scientific parishioners; and yet, I imagine, on the whole, they are no 
more erratic than any other class of men engaged in intellectual work 
(unless, perhaps, teachers). 

“I do not know that I have replied to your inquiries in a way 
which will do any good, but I shall be glad indeed if you can make 
any use of this in the interests of truth and right. 

‘Very truly, yours, C. A. YOUNG. 

“ PRESIDENT L. Moss.” 


1882. ] 


3. From Professor Peter G. Tait, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, author of ‘‘ Ad- 
vances in Physical Science,” joint author of ‘‘ The Unseen 
Universe,” and of several works in physics: 


‘38 GEORGE SQUARE, EpInBuRGH, March 24, 1880. 

“My Dear Sir,—I have just got your note. Unfortunately I am 
now in the last three weeks of the college session, and consequently 
extremely busy. In answer to your questions, however, I may quite 
definitely state : 

‘(1.) It is certainly zof the case that ‘a majority of the recognized 
authorities in physical science [in Britain] is hostile to Christianity.’ 
What may be the case on the continent of Europe I do not know. 
I should think indifference rather than hostility would be the proper 
word there. In the J/uternational Review, a little more than a year 
ago, I made some statements on this subject (about British men of 
science), which I still hold to be quite correct. 

*“*(2.) There is, so far as we yet know, no connection whatever 
between Christianity and physical science, so that there can not possi- 
bly be any ‘necessary antagonism’ between them. All that physical 
science can tell us on the subject of religion is expressed very 
tersely in Romans i, 20. But this refers only to the demonstration 
of the existence and attributes of God, and has no bearing on a 
special revelation. 

“(3.) My answer to your first question will show at once that 
the study of physical science can not be, of necessity, prejudicial 
in the student himself to a personal acceptance of Christianity. It 
shows this in the most conclusive way, by reference to the very 
greatest authorities in physics—Faraday, Graham, and Clerk Max- 
well, for instance, of those who have lately died; Joule, Stokes, An- 
drews, William Thomson, Balfour Stewart, etc., among those who are 
still living. 

“I may add to what I have said about No. 2, that where a special 
revelation was required, the subject was altogether beyond the power 
of man’s own investigations, and ¢herefore can have no bearing upon 
a subject which has been left to man’s own unaided efforts. 
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“If you publish your address I hope you will kindly send me a 
copy of it. Yours, truly, P. G. Tarr. 
“Rev. LEMUEL Moss.” 


4. From Professor Daniet Kirkwoop, LL. D., my 
honored colleague, Professor of Mathematics in Indiana 
University, author of a work on ‘‘Comets and Meteors,”’ 
and of papers on the leading problems in. astronomy; 
author also of ‘‘ Kirkwood’s Law,” which, from its analogy 
to ‘‘Kepler’s Laws,” as a statement of permanent and 
essential relationship between the bodies of the solar sys- 
tem, has gained for him the title of the Kepler of America: 


“ BLOOMINGTON, IND., April 12, 7880, 
“ PRESIDENT LEMUEL Moss—Jfy Dear Sir; I am not able to give 
a very detinite reply to the first inquiry in your note of the gth inst. 
The fact is undoubted that a tendency to skepticism has been recently 
quite apparent among scientific men both in Europe and America. It 
will be noticed, however, by careful observers, that this tendency is 
more distinctly marked among specialists, men whose minds have been 
biased by continued and almost exclusive devotion to physical research, 
while the claims of Christianity and the evidences of its truth have been 
persistently ignored. But our own time is no exception to the historic 
fact that in all ages minds of the broadest culture have accepted 
Christianity. 
“Your second and third questions I answer, without hesitation, in 
the negative. Yours, very truly, DANIEL KIRKWOOD.” 


5. From Professor Asa Gray, LL. D., of Harvard Uni- 
versity, well known for his labors and publications as a 
botanist : 

‘HERBARIUM OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
“Botanic GARDEN, CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 72, 1880. } 

“PRESIDENT Moss—My Dear Sir: In response to your favor of 
the oth, I need only say that my volume of collected essays and re- 
views, entitled ‘‘ Darwiniana,” published a few years ago by Appleton 
& Co., and my recent lectures at New Haven, published by Scribner's 
Sons, should furnish my answer to all your queries except the first. As 
to your first query, I should judge that no ‘majority of the recognized 
authorities’ in physical science are hostile to Christianity. It would 
be easy to draw up a list of living and recently living authorities who 
are very much the contrary, and the number who could be set down as 
really hostile is probably few. 

“‘With best wishes for success in your laudable endeavors, I am, 
dear sir, very truly yours, ASA GRAY.” 
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6. From Professor. BENJAMIN Peirce, LL. D., of Har- 
vard University, the eminent mathematician and author of 


mathematical works: 
“CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Afric 13, 2880. 

“My Dear Srr,—Your questions are peculiarly difficult to answer, 
because they must depend upon what we understand by Christian doc- 
trine. If the recent papal bull, by which all the best established phys- 
ical science was laid under a ban, is to be accepted as Christianity, 
then, of course, physical science is hostile to Christianity ; and I pre- 
sume that a large majority of Christians accept that bull as expressive 
of the true religion of Christ. 

‘Let me begin, then, with your third question. Or, first, I will ask, 
What is physical science? My answer is, that it is the attempt to read 
the book of nature, to discover its meaning, if it have any, and to de- 
clare it to mankind. The Christian who does not believe that there is 
any real truth in nature, or what is there was intended for man’s study, 
must believe that a study which aims at its discovery is false and up- 
posed to religion, will regard it as if nature were Satan’s production 
and not God’s. But those who have faith that God has written him- 
self upon the works of nature when he made them, and that they are 
intended to declare his glory, how can they believe that the Creator 
was so ignorant or awkward that he did not accomplish his design ? 
In this view this question needs no answer save that of faith in the 
almighty Jehovah. 

“In this question I have also answered your second inquiry, and 
the first question remains as a doubtful fact. If scientific men have 
been honest and intelligent they must have seen God in his works; 
if they are dishonest and unintelligent they could not have become 
recognized authorities in science, except on account of some partial 
personal defects or the mistakes of youth. I am not aware that any 
of the leading authorities of physical science are opposed to what 
they believe to be Christianity, and the lives of the best authori- 
ties of science have always been of a purity which Christianity could 
not but approve. There are very great authorities in physical science 
who are very well known as thorough believers in Christianity, and 
especially I would refer to my colleague, Dr. Asa Gray, and his two 
lectures, recently published, manifest the strength of his religious faith. 

“Yours, very truly, BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 

“PRESIDENT LEMUEL Moss.” 

Nots.—This is one of the most important recent letters of Professor Peirce, now 
deceased. In his “Ideality of the Physical Sciences,” posthumously published, will be 
found an admirable unfolding of the great thoughts of this letter. 

7. From Professor JosepH Leconte, of the University 
of California, author of standard works in geology and 
other publications: 
Vor. IV, No. 13—3 
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‘*BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, Afric 19, 1880. 

“My Dear S1r,—In answer to your questions I would say : 

‘“‘(1.) That the majority of recognized authorities in physical science 
are, in England and the United States, zo¢ hostile to Christianity. I 
would only mention, in England, Owen and Mivart, among biologists ; 
Stewart and Tait and Thomson and Clerk Maxwell (recently dead), 
among physicists. In this country I would mention Henry (recently 
dead) and Barnard and Alexander and Newcomb and Peirce and 
Guyot, among physicists; Dana and Gray and Newberry, among nat- 
uralists and geologists. On the continent of Europe, and especially in 
Germany, it may be different. But the reason is, the association of 
Christianity with political government. The revolt from one carries 
with it the revolt from the other. 

‘(2.) I can not think there is any necessary antagonism between 
physical science and Christianity. There was a time when theology, 
in the name of Christianity, arrogated to itself the whole domain of 
knowledge. The claim has been disallowed. On the other hand, xow 
there is a tendency on the part of the ardent and unreflecting in science 
to arrogate to er the whole domain of knowledge. I feel sure that a 
rational philosophy will repudiate this claim. 

“(3.) I can not think the study of physical science of necessity 
prejudicial to a fersonal acceptance of Christianity. I have found, 
myself, the whole effect the other way ; yet I fear the.e is, in the younger 
men of science, a false idea of this kind. I am satisfied it is a fashion 
of thought which will speedily run its course. 

“T hope you will excuse the hastiness and insufficiency of my 
reply to questions so important. I only plead pressure of duties. 

“Very truly, yours, JOSEPH LECONTE. 

“PRESIDENT LEMUEL Moss.” 


8. From Professor James D. Dana, LL. D., of Yale 
College, whose text-books in geology and other publications 
are known throughout the world: 


“NEw HAVEN, April 24, 1880. 

“PRESIDENT LEmMUEL Moss—My Dear Sir: I was absent from 
town when your letter arrived. Since my return I have opened it with 
the intention of replying, but have been led to defer it by the lack of 
time needed to do justice to your questions. I can not now do more 
than give a few brief words. 

“To the three questions I might put my reply in one word, No; 
for I do not believe it true that the majority of the recognized authori- 
ties in physical science are hostile to Christianity, and am confident 
that there can not be any necessary antagonism between Christianity 
and physical science, and that the study of physical science is not, of 
necessity, prejudicial in the student himself to a personal acceptance 
of Christianity. The very rapid development of physical science dur- 
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ing the century, and its encroachments in some points on what had 
been settled belief with reference to the first chapter of Genesis, and 
its seeming conflict with the Bible in some other cases, has, beyond 
question, increased doubt ; and this effect has been further augmented 
by the assumptions of physical science with regard to the origin of 
life and of mind and man. But the whirlwind is passing; and it is 
now recognized by the best authorities that science has no basis of facts 
for explaining the origin of life from dead matter, or the origin of 
mind; and that not a step has yet been taken to fill up the interval 
between the higher brute and the lower grade of existing man. We 
are now reaping the benefits of the recent strife, by deriving therefrom 
clearer views of the limits of scientific inquiry, and of the interval 
between the material and spiritual. These points are appreciated; 
faith will regain all she may seem to have lost, and go forward to make 
new conquests. The basis for materialism will be in the future, as it 
was in the past, and is chiefly now, not physical or natural science, but 
metaphysics. Thus firmly believing, I am, sincerely yours, 
“James D. DANA.” 


Finally, Christianity has nothing to fear from the prog- 
ress of physical science, nor from any form of knowledge 
and culture. The Church has but two enemies in this 
country which she need fear, and therefore but two dan- 
gers—IGNORANCE and IMMORALITY. 
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ArrTICLE II. 


PHILO AND THE THERAPEUT£. 


TRANSLATED, WITH NOTES, FROM THE GERMAN OF PROFESSOR DR. 
A. HILGENFELD,*® AT JENA. 


BY ALFRED G. LANGLEY. 


Awmonc the works of the Jewish scholar, Philo, of Alex- 
andria, is found a writing with the mysterious title, zepi 
Biov Pewoytexod 7 ixet@v dperdy, (or, dpet7g td ).f Mys- 
terious also are the contents, which consist in an exces- 
sively laudatory description of the Therapeute. In all 
the rest of his writings Philo lets drop not a single word 
concerning these people. A like silence marks Josephus, 
at the same time that he describes with such thoroughness 
the internal divisions of Judaism. No ancient Jew mentions 
them. The pagan writers are also silent, even Philo’s con- 
temporary, Strabo, though personal observation had made 
him familiar with Egypt, and especially with Alexandria, 
where he associated with Alexandrian Jews. The elder 
Pliny, while he has taken a good deal of notice of the Es- 
senes in Palestine, has not a word to say in respect to the 
Therapeute. And, lastly, Porphyry, is ignorant of them, 
notwithstanding the fact that in his writing zepi droyie 
éudvywy, he treats in detail of the Essenes among the an- 
cient ascetics. 

Has the mystery of this writing of Philo’s been cleared 
up by the Christian theologians? On the contrary, the 

* Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaftliche Theologie, XXIII, 4; S. 423 f. 

{Translated into English by C. D. Yonge, in Bohn’s Lib. ed. of Philo, 
Vol. IV, 1 sq. More commonly referred to by the Latin title, De Vita 
' Contemplativa, ‘‘On the Contemplative Life.” The Greek and Latin cita- 
tions in Dr. Hilgenfeld’s article were left by him untranslated; but as they 


are so numerous and extensive, it has seemed most to the interest of the 
piece that they should be set over into English. (Tr.) 
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silence touching the Therapeutze on the part of all the 
Church writers in the first three centuries only presents a 
new mystery. The silence extends even to the Alexan- 
drians, Clement and Origen, who, however, lived at the 
same place with Philo, and were well acquainted with his 
writings. Eusebius, of Czesarea, in his ‘‘Church History,” 
II, 16, 17, is the first to notice this Philonic writing, zepé 
fiov Iewpytexod 7 ixet@v, and he makes use of the Thera- 
peute in preparing his account of primitive Christian his- 
tory. And this to the effect that when Mark founded the 
Christian Church in Alexandria, believing men and women 
became so numerous there that Philo, in one of his own 
writings, described their occupations and assemblies, their 
repasts and entire mode of life. He even says that Philo 
was acquainted with Peter in Rome. It is clear that Euse- 
bius finds in the writing spoken of a direct description of 
ecclesiastical arrangements as they still existed in his time, 
especially as regards the life of the Christian ascetics. 
Thus, as he represents, Philo not only knows but also com- 
mends the apostolic men of his time, who, as it appears, 
were of Hebrew descent, and, on that account, all the more 
devoted to the ancient Jewish customs. These ascetic men 
and women Philo, he says, calls deparevtas and Jepazen- 
tptdas, cither himself giving them this designation, or 
adopting it from them, the name ‘‘ Christian” being not yet 
everywhere in use. Philo’s Therapeutze are Christians. 
They renounce all wealth and possessions, as the Book of 
Acts (ii, 45; iv, 34) relates in respect to. the first Christians. 
‘‘In each house there is a sacred apartment which is called 
chapel and monastery.”* In this connection, Eusebius 
relates, Philo treats ‘‘of the churches in the place.” The 
Therapeutz use, besides the sacred writings of the Old Tes- 
tament, ‘‘also compositions made by ancient men who were 

*éy éxaory de oikia éotiv oixnua tépdv 6 KaAeitat oeuveiov Kat wovaory- 
puoV K. 7. 4. 

Tren -av Kata YOpav ExxAnoov. (Eus. h. e. II, 17.) **The place’’ re- 


ferred to is the one described zfra, p. 45, near Lake Mareotis, in North 
rica. (Tr.) 
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founders of their sect; and who left behind many monu- 
ments of their style of allegory. By using these in the 
way of models they imitate the custom of the sect as it was 
at first.” Eusebius is of opinion that these are our gospels 
and apostolic writings, and that we may discover even so 
early among the Therapeute what is characteristic of the 
mode of life of the Christian Church. Should any one 
doubt this, Eusebius will refer him still further to the asceti- 
cism of the Therapeute. They neither ate nor drank till 
after sunset, and some of them were wont to fast three days 
at a time—some even six. If we still deny that these 
ascetics are Christians, Eusebius believes that our opposi- 
tion must vanish when we come to consider the ‘‘ volunta- 
rily ascetic women,” the female Therapeutz, who are with- 
out parallel, except among Christians. Even the Christian 
Pascha-pervigiha Eusebius finds again in the nocturnal feasts 
of the Therapeutz, just as he sees the Christian bishop in 
their presiding officer. 

Thus Eusebius proposes to solve the riddle concern- 
ing these people by the discovery that Philo had, in 
them, described the first heralds of the evangelical doctrine 
in Egypt. 

Epiphanius advances in his ‘‘ Heresy of the Nazarenes”’ 
(xxix) an opinion similar to the above. His idea is as 
follows: The disciples of Jesus were, at first, called not 
merely Nazarenes, but, for a long time, also ‘‘Jesseans,” 
doubtless from Jesse, the father of David, unless from Jesus 
himself, for the Hebrew name ‘‘Jesus”’ signifies Therapeutes 
(‘‘careful attendant,” ‘‘worshiper”), as well as *‘‘physi- 
cian” and ‘‘savior.” Epiphanius is acquainted with our 
writing of Philo, but under the title ‘‘Concerning the 
Jesseans”’ (zept "Ieaaatwv). These Jesseans are, Epiphanius 
thinks, nothing but Christians, in whose solitary meeting- 
places Philo has received spiritual advancement. He has 
been present on paschal occasions, and seen ‘‘how some 
maintained their fast unbroken through the whole sacred 
seven days, while others ate ,every other day, and still 
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others, each evening;’’ and all this Philo has elaborated 
‘*as his discussion of the faith and polity of the Christians.” 
We see, therefore, that Epiphanius solves the riddle con- 
cerning the Therepeute essentially in the same way as 
Eusebius. He confines his treatment chiefly to the name 
‘‘Jesseans,’’* to their place of worship and their sacred 
festivals. 

In his account of the founding of the Christian Church 
in Alexandria by Mark, Jerome, too (De Viris [llustri., c. 8), 
mentions Philo’s writing, and this in about the same way as 
Eusebius does. ‘‘ At length Philo, the most learned among 
the Jews, seeing the original Church at Alexandria living, 
as it did up to that time, in a Jewish way, wrote in praise 
of his own race, as it were, a book upon their manner of 
life.” Philo, having described the primitive Church of the 
evangelist Mark at Alexandria, is put by Jerome even 
among the ecclesiastical writers, ‘‘since he mentions not 
only those there, but those in many other provinces also, 
and calls their habitations monasteries. Whence it is clear 
that the Church of those who first believed in Christ was 
what monks now desire and strive to make it, without per- 
sonal property, containing neither rich man nor poor man, 
patrimonies being divided among the needy, and leisure 
given for speech, psalms, teaching and abstinence—such a 
Church as Luke tells us the first believers were at Jerusalem.” 
Jerome accordingly specifies as belonging to Philo ‘‘a book 
concerning the life of our people—that is, those of the 
apostolic age—which book he also inscribed ‘‘On the Con- 
templative Life of Suppliants” (zept fiov Pewpytexod ixeta@v), 
because, of course, they passed their lives in contemplating 
heavenly things and in continual prayer to God.” Here the 
Therapeute cease to be an enigma, but become the wel- 
come proof that the primitive Church was entirely monastic. 

Thus did the entire ancient Church solve the riddle of 

*This name is found, according to Gieseler (Zehrbuch der K. G.1., 2, 
4, Aufl. S. 230, Anm. 2); also in Nilus, 7ract. ad Magnam, c. 39; De 
Monast. Exercit. c. 3; comp. Epiphanius Haer, xix, 1; liii, 1; "IeFaiog, a 
brother of Elxai. 
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the Therapeute.* Photius alone (B7b/. Cod., 104,) repre- 
sents Philo as having in this writing described Jewzsh philos- 
ophers, ‘‘who, to repeat Philo’s own words, used to build 
monasteries and temples; and he has sketched beforehand 
the polity of those who pursue the monastic life now.” 
But immediately afterwards (Cod. 105) he shares, without 
objecting to it, the current view of Philo’s Therapeutze 
as Christians who were converted through Mark. 

Protestants were the first to reject that explanation of 
the mystery concerning the Therapeute which the early 
Church had furnished. Protestantism did not like to repre- 
sent the primitive Church as so monastic. The Thera- 
peute were now set forth as purely Jewish ascetics, foreign 
to Christianity. From this view, of course, new perplexi- 
ties arose, the solution of which have been sought for in 
various ways. The one nearest at hand was that the The- 
rapeutz constituted the Egyptian parallel to the Palestinian 
Essenes. I myself have been of this opinion since my 
work, Ueber die Jiidischen Apokalyptik, 1857 (S. 278 f.). Of 
course, the author of the ‘‘Contemplative Life” distin- 
guishes from the outset his contemplative Therapeute from 
the practical Essenes. Others would espy in the Thera- 
peute ascetic offshoots of Jewish Alexandrianism, more 
strictly of Philonism. But unless it be in this writing, such 
asceticism is entirely foreign to Philo. Still others, among 
them Baur and Zeller, found in the Therapeutz Jewish off- 
shoots of Neopythagoreanism or of the Orphic-Bacchic 
species of asceticism.f But Neopythagoreanism, so far as 
it can be traced, does not begin before the first Christian 
century, and besides, affords no adequate explanation of the 
peculiarities of the Therapeutze. t 


*It should have been a decisive argument against this view that Philo 
was already an old man at A. D. 40 (see his De Legatione ad Carum, ed. 
Mangey, II, 567), at which early period Christians could have had neither the 
number nor the organization presupposed in the De Vita Contemplativa. Tr. 

tSee Erdmann, Gesch. der Phil., 1, 3 113, 1; and Ueberweg, Hist. 
of Phil., I, 223, 228. Tr. The original source of information concerning 
this kind of asceticism is Herodotus II, 81. 

{Compare my detailed account in this journal (that is, Zeitsch, f. w. 


Theol.), 1868, IIT, S. 343 f. 
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It is no wonder that in our time the attempt has been 
made to cut the knot of this question about the Therapeutze 
with the sword of criticism. The Jewish historian, Gratz,* 
maintained that the writing De Vita Contemplativa, our only 
document concerning the Therapeute, does not at all pro- 
ceed from Philo, but from some Christian with a tendency 
toward Montanism or Encratitic-Gnosticism, and that Euse- 
bius merely made the mistake of continuing to refer it to 
Philo. At any rate, he says, it describes Christian ascetics. 
Jost’s opiniont was similar. Nicolas,t too, would ascribe 
the writing ‘‘On the Contemplative Life” not to Philo, but 
to some writer of about the second half of the second 
century. But the author, he thinks, can not have been a 
Christian, but a Jew, and he did not love to give to the 
Christian ascetics who were beginning to bloom, the glory 
of having, in this respect, attained the highest rank. To 
insure this honor to the Jews he composed his pane- 
gyric on the contemplative life as a veiled polemic against 
Christianity. In a similar way Derenbourg|| and Kue- 
nen§ made out that some Jewish pseudo-Philo wished to 
describe a Utopia of the contemplative life. Renan as- 
cribed the writing to a pupil of Philo’s instead of Philo 
himself. 

The genuineness of the writing as belonging to Philo 
has been well defended by Zeller** and Delaunay ;}f+ but 
Gratz’s view has just come to the front again with a whole 
army at its back. A young scholar now belonging to the 


* Geschichte Der Juden, Bd. III, 1 Aufl., 1856, S. 549 f.; 2 Aufl., S. 
463 f.; 3 Aufl., 1878, S. 680. 

tGeschichte Des Judenthums u. seiner Secten. 1857, Bd. I, S. 214, 
Anm. 2. 

t Nevue de Theologie, Strasbourg, 1868, p. 25 sq. 

|| Journal Astatique, 1866, p. 282 sq. 

9 De Godsdienst van Israel, Il, 1875, p. 440 sq. 

{ An acute view, supported by the style of the document and its 
author’s intimate knowledge of Philo’s works. Tr. 

#* Die Philosophie der Griechen, Th. III, Abtheilg. 2; 2 Aufl., 1868, © 
S. agg ft. 
tt Revue Archeologique, Nouv. Série, XXII, 1873, pp. 12-22. 
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German Empire, Mr. P. E. Lucius, a licentiate in theology, 
has, in a document* as thorough as it is interesting, ad- 
vanced the view that the Philonic treatise is a Christian 
forgery perpetrated not long before Eusebius, and that the 
Therapeutz therein described were Christian ascetics. He 
concludes, page 198: ‘‘ Accordingly we have to do in the 
De Vita Contemplativa with an advocate’s plea (Tendenz- 
schrift), a writing which, presupposing an asceticism thor- 
oughly developed and extending to many lands, as well as 
conditions which were present only in the Christianity of 
the third century, can scarcely be taken otherwise than as 
an apology, composed about the end of the third century, 
under Philo’s name, in favor of Christian asceticism, as a 
first installment of a department of ancient ecclesiastical 
literature, which is exceedingly rich in this sort of prod- 
ucts.” Lucius has so well established this view that E. 
Schiirer (Theol. Litcraturseitung, 1880, nr. 5) has been 
substantially convinced. Do we possess now at last the 
answer to the old Therapeute riddle? After mature medi- 
tation I am obliged to say yes. The young Alsatian savant 
is earnestly to be wished success in this first product of his 
pen. His performance needs only an enlarged foundation 
_and correction at some few points. t 

If Philo composed the treatise ‘‘On the Contemplative 
Life,” it must have remained concealed in the neighborhood 
of three centuries.[ Now as soon as it became known 
it was gladly taken up and highly prized by the Chris- 
tian Church, so much so that Philo even found adoption 
among the Christian writers. Every one is acquainted with 


* Die Therapeuten und thre Stellung in der Geschichte der Askese, eine Kri- 
tische Untersuchung der Schrift De Vita Contemplativa, Strassburg, 1879. 

TDr. Hilgenfeld will excuse the remark that in what follows he no- 
wise exhausts the arguments by which Lucius seeks to establish his posi- 
tion. Thus (Lucius, 36) Philo and Josephus lay down four thousand as 
the numerical strength of the Essenes (Quod Ommis, etc., Mang., 876 
[Hoesch., 678]; Jos. Ant., xviii, 1, 5), which would fall very far short of 
what, according to the De Vita, the Therapeute must have numbered. 
This and much more Hilgenfeld does not even mention. Tr, 
tComp. Lucius, S. 56-84. 
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such instances, and knows that in other cases writings of 
this sort have been composed for the time in which they 
found publicity. Was it otherwise with the writing ‘‘On 
the Contemplative Life?’’ Would this document, relating 
to an important phenomenon of those times, have lain in 
the dust more than two centuries, and then, all of a sudden, 
have created attention and got for itself enduring respect? 

The author* begins: ‘‘Now that I have spoken of the 
Essenes, the goal of whose striving was the practical life, 
and who succeeded in all, or, to speak within bounds, dis- 
tinguished themselves in nearly all, departments of the same, 
I will at once proceed, following the order of my discus- 
sion, to make proper mention ‘‘of those who pursue 
philosophic contemplation.” Scarcely is Philo through 
with his presentation of the practical Essenes, when he 
passes at once to the contemplatists—that is, our Thera- 
peute. Right here Lucius interposest the following argu- 
ment: Philo’s treatise ‘‘That Every Upright Man is Free’’t 
forms, in its very nature, the counterpart to another treatise 
(which, to be sure, has not come down to us) entitled, 
‘That Every Base Man isa Slave.’’|| ‘‘ Both treatises were 
dedicated to a certain Theodotos, and they developed a 
favorite Stoic dogma, one negatively, the other positively, 
according to the favorite and customary scheme.§ Accord- 
ingly the treatise ‘That Every Upright Man is Free’ reveals 
naught of any other than a purely philosophical interest.” 
With this it very ill agrees that the article ‘‘On the, Con- 
templative Life” gives itself out as a counterpart and con- 
tinuation to ‘‘That Every Upright Man is Free,’’ so much 
the more ill in that the former makes no effort at all to 


*I.e., not Lucius, but the pseudo-Philo. So also infra passim. Tr. 

TS. 89 f. t Quod omnis probus liber. 

|| rept tov ravra gavAov dovAov etvar 

2The positive, tavra orovdaiov é2evdepov—Latin, omnis probus liber; the 
negative, ravta gavAov dovdAov. Tr. 

q Rather strong; the d. v. c. finds a fair degree of unity in the thesis, 
**the contemplative life is the noblest life,” which sounds Philonic enough, 
However, it is true that the method in the two treatises is as unlike as pos- 
sible, Tr. 
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carry through a philosophical theory, but only to describe 
a philosophical sect. In the one a philosophical proposi- 
tion, in the other a philosophical sect, forms the central 
point. The Essenes in no sense constitute the main sub- 
ject of the ‘‘That Every Upright Man is Free.” From all 
this ‘‘it is clear that the joining together of the two writ- 
ings in question is so emphatically forced, illogical, and 
unnatural that no second example of the kind can be 
pointed out anywhere in Philo.” Besides, who can believe 
that Philo, to prove that every upright man is free, brought 
forward indeed the Essenes, but said not a word of the 
Therapeute, reserving these for a special treatise? The 
heroes and heroines of philosophic contemplation whom 
this Philo wants to describe are called Jspazevtat and depa- 
meutptdes. It can not be that the author invented this 
name, as Eusebius supposes possible; he must have found 
it already in use. Certainly he is unaware whether the 
appellation is intended to signify an art of healing better 
than the physicians in the city possessed, or the worship 
of God (#soazeverv td dv). The real Philo would hardly 
have thought of the physician’s Jepazeve, for he never 
uses Ssvazevtqs in this sense, and employs #epazeutpis only 
as a predicate of the soul.* In the works of the real 
Philo ®zoazevzy¢ always means ‘‘worshiper of God.’ It is 
never the designation of a definite sect as it is here. Nor 
would the real Philo have wavered in his explanation of it.t 
On the contrary, in Christian idiom the word has, as Lu- 
cius has pointed out, the same double sense of ‘‘physi- 
cian” and ‘‘worshiper” which confronts us in the writing 
under survey. Save here, there is not a trace of a Jewish sect 
with the name of Therapeutz ; but Christian ascetics before 
the name jpovayoe arose may very well have been called by 
that title. Respecting the Therapeutz as pure speculatists 
or philosophers the author of the treatise goes on to ask:t 
* Lucius, S. iii. f Lucius, S. 83 f., 109 f. 


TP. 472 (in Mangey’s Philo), oi¢ rivag ovyxpive afsov tov éxayyeAouévwv 
evofBecav, (Ed. Hoeschel, 688. Tr.) 
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‘‘What ones among those that profess piety would worthily 
compare with them?” Here we should expect the main 
comparison to be with other Jews, who certainly laid claim 
to piety; but of other Jews not a word. The comparison 
is made only with pious heathens, with worshipers of the 
elements, of the powers of heaven, of demigods, of idol- 
images, etc. Of the Therapeute* we learn that for their 
eagerness after the immortal and blessed life they as good 
as put an end even here to the mortal life, giving away 
their property to kin and acquaintances; by which means 
they distinguish themselves again, not above other Jews, 
but above heathen philosophers like Anaxagoras and Dem- 
ocritus. Eusebius and later writers referred this to the 
community of goods in the primitive Christian Church. 
(Acts ii, 45; iv, 34.) Still more to the point is the word 
of Jesus to the rich-young man (Matthew xix, 21): ‘‘If 
thou wouldst be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” It 
was precisely Antony, the patriarch of Christian monks, 
upon whom these words made so deep an impression. So 
with the abandonment of worldly possessions, the Thera- 
peutz flee from the world of common intercourse, out of the 
walls of cities, in order to seek solitude in gardens and 
lonely places. Yet they form another kind of a commu- 
nity, which reaches beyond the environs of Alexandria, 
far beyond Egypt—in fact, has even an ecumenical extent. 
A passage which heretofore has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered, reads as follows: ‘‘This class exists, therefore, 
throughout the habitable world (zoddaxod tij¢ ocxovperic), for 
it was necessary that both Greece and the barbaric world 
should participate in the perfect good. But in Egypt it 
abounds in each of the departments (voyot), as they are 
called, and most of all in the vicinity of Alexandria. And 
the best ones in every place, just as if to a father-land of 
Therapeutez, constitute themselves a colony to a certain 
most suitable spot, located upon Lake Mareotis, on a low hill 
*C. ii, p. 473 sq., Mangey (689 sq., Hoesch. Tr.). 
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which is remarkably adapted to its purpose on account 
both of its safety and of the temperature of its air.’’* 
Lucius convincingly repels all wry interpretations of the 
above, whereby authors would limit the Therapeute to a 
single Jewish sect in Egypt. They are here set forth as an 
international institution such as Christian asceticism first 
presented when merging into monachism. Therapeute in 
all lands of the inhabited world, Hellenic and barbaric, 
particularly in all provinces of Egypt, and more particu- 
larly in the vicinity of Alexandria, where, on Lake Mareotis, 
they have a special central settlement, do not constitute a 
phenomenon which could have still remained unobserved 
for centuries after a panegyric by Philo. 

Precisely here, on Lake Mareotis, as Lucius remarks, t 
we find in the fourth century settlements of Christian monks, 
and there is nothing in the way of our assuming such settle- 
ments to have existed there even somewhat earlier. Let us 
read on: ‘‘And the houses of those thus assembled are 
very unpretentious; . . . besides, neither near together, 
as those in the cities are, . . . nor beyond saluting 
distance, such as might enable them to assist each other 
should robbers attack them.’’{ Here we by no means see 
mere hermitages, anchorite huts, each quite isolated, but 
dwellings of persons ‘‘who have assembled” (ovvedydvdo- 
twv), a veritable ‘‘community” of these, a xocvofecov. What 
we are about to quote we can not, indeed, agree with 
Eusebius (who, we may add, has here, too, preserved the 
primitive text) in understanding directly ‘‘of the churches 
in the place,” but would refer it rather to a sort of clau- 
strum, a cloister in the oldest form of all: ‘‘In each house 
there is a sacred apartment|| which is called chapel and 

* S. 3; p. 475, Mangey. (Hoeschel, 690. Tr.) 

TS. 19, 162. 

fIt must be admitted that this community-life of the Therapeutz re- 
sembles very closely that of the Essenes, described by Philo in Quod omnis 
probus liber. (See Hoesch., 678 sq.) Tr. 


|| The reading of Eusebius, in contrast with which, in the text which 
has been otherwise transmitted, either vixia has fallen out (according to the 
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monastery, in which they perform in solitude the mysteries 
of the holy life, carrying nothing in thither with them, 
neither drink nor food, nor any of the other things which 
are necessary for the needs of the body, but only laws and 
oracles that have been delivered through prophets, and 
hymns, and the other things by which understanding and 
piety are increased and perfected.” That is, they had 
buildings with several rooms, dwelling-rooms for ‘‘those 
that had come together,” and a species of oratory, a room 
for religious purposes only, and this latter already bore the 
Christian titles ‘‘chapel” and ‘‘monastery” (oepvetov xat 
povastyocov).* In this room belong the sacred writings. 
Here the Therapeute perform their mysteries, by them- 
selves, indeed, separated from the rest of the world; yet 
they are alone (“ovovpevoe) in this sense only, not individual 
by individual. After having even in sleep dreamed or 
spoken of nothing else but the ‘‘sacred philosophy,” they 
begin their day’s work with the morning prayer, even as 
they close it with the evening prayer. The whole day from 
morn till eve is consecrated to asceticism; ‘‘for, in con- 
verse with their sacred writings, they cultivate in the alle- 
gorical manner the philosophy of their fathers. And they 
also have compositions made by ancient men who were 
founders of their sect, and who left behind many monu- 
ments of their style of allegory. By using these in the 
way of models they imitate the custom of the sect as it was 
at first.” From morning light till the appearance of even- 
ing, in the room devoted to spiritual things, philosophy is 
studied according to the Bible, for they treat ‘‘in the alle- 
gorical manner” ‘‘the philosophy of their fathers,” a name 
by which Christianity too might be called, though certainly 
not so early as Philo’s time. By the writings of ‘‘ancient 


variant reading, which Lucius, S. 22, prizes too highly: éxdorw dé éorww oixnpa 
tépdv), or else the very important word oixnyua (év éxaory 02 oixig éoriv cépdv, re- 
ceived text). Mangey also omits éoriv. 

* Comp. Lucius, S. 112 f., where merely the expression ‘‘cell” (Zeller) 
is to be corrected. 
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men,” founders of this sect, which writings serve them as 
models in their allegorical handling of the Scripture, Euse- 
bius and his successors understand the Gospels and apos- 
tolic documents. I doubt not that the Therapeutz had in 
their religious room, besides the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, those also of the New; which, however, the false Philo 
was not permitted to name unless he wanted to fall entirely 
out of his réle. But the ancient models of the allegorical in- 
terpretation of Scripture refer rather to writings like those 
of Philo himself, and of the Alexandrians, Clement and 
Origen, the.latter of whom, in particular, became the origi- 
nator of a monastic tendency peculiar to himself, at first 
represented by Hierax,* and lasting for centuries. I, at 
least, see no objection to the view that the Therapeutz also 
used such writings. They occupy themselves, too, with spir- 
itual songs and hymns, which extend far beyond the Psalms 
of the Old Testament, and, it may be, already belong to 
Christian hymnology. That it is a picture of primitive 
Christian cloisters is further confirmed on page 476:} ‘‘The 
six days therefore, separately, each party left by itself in 
the aforesaid monasteries, they pursue philosophy, not only 
not going beyond the outside door, but not even looking 
at it from a distance.” These words, too, we are not to 
understand in the sense that each individual Therapeute 
philosophizes in his hut or cell, but that every house-com- 
pany by itself does so in its hall for prayer and study, six 
days long over the holy writings. The words are not éxacro¢ 
povodmsvos, but Exaator povodusvoe, with which one may com- 
pare the éxaoroe (Philippians ii, 4);¢ also, Thucydides I, 2 
(‘‘Each generation or community [aero] deserted its own 
territory on being overcome by any who were, at the time, 
more powerful in numbers”). Here, too, we are intro- 
duced into cloister life. Were it a mere hermitage there 
could certainly be no mention of a door between the 
* Comp. Schaff, ‘* Ancient Christianity,” I, 510. Tr. 


tMangey. (Hoesch., 691. Tr.) 
tI. e, in the more approved text. Tr. 
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street and fore-court (addecos). And how would solitary 
inhabitants of huts go to work to avoid for six long days 
seeing the door of their dwellings even ‘‘from a distance?” 
Moreover, the festival of the seventh day, which we may 
regard as the Christian Sunday, since the Sabbath is never 
once mentioned,* sets before us a pure cloister-life, and 
that of nuns as well as of monks. Let us read further: 
‘‘On the seventh day they come together just as if to a 
common assembly, and take their seats one after another in 
silence, and in that order which is becoming. The one 
who is eldest and best versed in the doctrines goes to 
the front and discourses, . . . and the others all lis- 
ten in silence. . . . Now this common chapel into 
which they come together on the seventh days is a twofold 
inclosure, the one part for men, the other by. itself for 
women.” In the single sanctuary was a partition between 
men and women, so that, while hearing the sermon in 
common they could not see each other—a custom which 
prevailed in the Christian Churches of the East.— As Lu- 
cius correctly remarks,{ ‘‘In later times the monks that 
settled near Lake Mareotis, in the mountain regions of 
Nitria,|| lived in precisely the same way as these Thera- 
peute.§ Every one dwelt in a hut by himself [in this respect 
our Therapeutze were indeed better off]; these huts had 
been erected at a certain distance from one another; dur- 
ing the week the monks, like the Therapeutz, were for- 
bidden to go beyond their cells, except that on the Sab- 
bath and on Sunday there were meetings in common.” 
Already among the Therapeute the ‘‘oldest man” is a 
sort of an abbot, while even Eusebius had correctly called 
attention to the ascetic women or nuns as peculiar to 
Christianity. J 

Entirely monastic is the abstinence of the Therapeute, 


* Lucius, S. 27, 175 f. t Lucius, 176. ¢ 163. 

|| Palladius, Hist. Laus. 7; Rufin, Vit. Pat., II, 21. 

@Pall., Hist. Laus..c., 59; cf. Jerome, Epi. XXII, ad Eustoch.; So- 
zom., VI, 31. 

{So also Lucius, 64 f., 105 f., 150 f., 166 f. 
VoL. IV, No. 13—4 
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which is described at c. iv, page 476 sq.* No one 
takes food or drink till sunset, a characteristic trait of Chris- 
tian monachism.t Some Therapeutz fast even three, others 
as many as six, full days. On the contrary, they give to 
the seventh day a festive character, even anointing the body 
(which the Essenes do not do at all). That we have here 
to do with the most ancient cloister-life is further certified 
on page 477, where, in mentioning the celebration of the 
seventh day, they are spoken of as ‘‘giving up, just as their 
beasts also forget their continuous toils.’”’ These posses- 
sionless Therapeutz, then, still have cattle that must toil 
upon the week-days, but can rest as well on the Christian 
Sunday as on the Jewish Sabbath. Of course, the Thera- 
peutz could not live on air. In fact, we are told imme- 
diately that they ate simple bread and salt, seasoned with 
hyssop, and drank water from the brook. Bread and salt, 
at least, they were obliged to have procured for them, as 
well as building-wood, fire-wood, and materials for clothing. 
Right here they could make use of cattle, which were quite 
indispensable to them if they carried on agriculture at all. 
Lastly, they raised a little flax also, to get linen clothing for 
Summer, and bred sheep to provide against Winter their 
‘thick mantle made out of a woolly pelt.” For these pur- 
poses they may already have had a steward, with all sorts 
of hands for field work and house work, as did the monks 
of Pachomius.f 

We become acquainted with the repasts and meetings 
of the Therapeutz from chapters v to vii.||_ Our author be- 
gins with their repasts, which he contrasts, as to their sim- 
plicity, with the feasts of heathen mankind, depicted by him 
as so coarse. We will listen to Lucius:§ ‘‘The guests at 
such feasts, so goes the unanimous report, howl and act 
like mad dogs, bite off each other’s noses, ears, fingers 
and other parts of the body, mutilate each other, eat each 


*Mangey. (Hoesch., 692. Tr.) t Lucius, 171. 

t Comp. G. J. Planck, Geschichte der Christlich-Kirchlichen Gesellschafts- 
Verfassung, Ba. 1, S. 407. 
|| Mangey, 477-481. 


(Hoesch., 692 sq. Tr.) 294. 
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other up.* Such is the introduction to the pseudo-Philo’s 
description of heathen meals. In connection with horrors 
like these the author’s outline-picture of the guests’ other 
disgraceful acts naturally palesaway. Asa matter of course, 
they all get drunk, and carry on their beastly imbibing to 
such an extent that they are forced to stretch their necks 
to the front and vomit across the table. Their gluttony is 
no whit behind their inordinate drinking, for they gulp 
down bones and all, and content themselves only when 
they are crammed full to the very top. Sodomy among the 
guests is also presupposed. More weighty, however, is our 
author’s judgment upon the ‘Symposia’ of Plato and 
Xenophon. Both, he oracularly declares, are full of silly 
stuff (gdvapta), yet Xenophon’s, although female flute- 
players, dancing-girls, and buffoons act in it the chief part, 
is far preferable to Plato’s, since in Plato’s ‘Symposium’ we 
read odx dvdndy ext yuvarciv exepavévtwv, ddd dvdpdy pear, 
yhexig povov deagepovar.t Never did even those Church 
fathers, who outdid all others in their hostility to philosophy, 
advance such invidious insinuations, nor lay down such dis- 
paraging judgments respecting him whom Philof had named 
‘most holy Plato.’” Lucius is quite justified in assigning 
to the spirit of our author ‘‘a regular monkish narrowness,” 
in contrast with which, as he says, the genuine Philo|| pos- 
sesses a wide horizon, rejoicing in every thing good and 
beautiful which the world has produced, without long ques- 
tioning touching its origin. Of pseudo-Philo, Lucius re- 
marks § that ‘‘he knows only two things: The Therapeute, 
our people, as he calls them (r@v fustépwr), and the non- 
Therapeute, ‘the others’ (r@v dddwv). In the first, only 
light; in the last, only darkness.” 

* 692 ff., Ed. Hoeschel. t Hoeschel, 694. Tr. 

t Quod omnis probus liber, but Acyvpdratog instead of lepdrarog is the 
word applied to Plato in Hoeschel’s text. iepdrartog is just previously used 
as an epithet of the Pythagorean sect. Both Lucius and Helgenfeld seem 


to have confused the two places. 
|| Bcd, a very true demonstration, and justified by the q. 0. p.]. alone. Tr. 


2S. 95. 
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At length he turns to the feast of the Therapeutz.* It 
is not enough to keep the seventh day; they also keep the 
forty-ninth as introductory to the ‘‘greatest feast, which 
fell upon the fiftieth (zevryxoer0s), most holy and mystic 
of numbers.”* This appears to be in accord with the 
genuine Philo, who mentionsf ‘‘the all-complete liberation 
unto freedom, of which the sacred word ‘fiftieth’ (zevry- 
nxoaT 0) is symbol.’”’ But still the genuine Philo, like all 
Jews and Christians too, knows only a yearly recurring 
‘*pentecost,”” not one that is repeated after every seven 
weeks as here. Eusebius and the Church fathers after him 
are, therefore, in error if they supposed that they found the 
Christian Easter celebration among the Therapeutz. It is 
a difficulty which Lucius recognizes, yet he thinks that the 
entire last part of the ‘De Vita Contemplativa’ is only to 
be understood by taking it as an advocate’s plea, Christian 
in origin, thus seeing in it not an exact description of con- 
ditions as they actually presented themselves at any given 
time, but only hints of Christian usages, which are dated 
back into pre-Christian antiquity, and therefore naturally 
have to suffer some ‘‘changes.’’ In my opinion we have 
here a pretty correct description of a festival resembling 
the Christian agape, at first indulged in by Christian monks 
after the monotony of every seven weeks, but of such a 
nature that it could not but fall speedily into desuetude, 
like the love-feasts in general. After seven weeks of 
‘‘philosophizing” the Therapeute, both men and women, 
allowed themselves, the night before the fiftieth day, or in 
that between Sunday and Monday, a feast, to which they 
came clad in white, and for which they had supervisors 
specially appointed for the occasion.t A prayer makes the 
beginning. Then follows a meal. They seat themselves 
according to seniority of admission. Women also share 
the feast, ‘‘most of them being aged virgins, and all living 


sé 


*C. viii-xi, p. 481 sq. Mangey. (Hoesch., 696 sq. Tr.) 
t De nom. mut., c. x\, I, 613, Mangey. 
t éonuepevrai. 
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in chastity ;”* and they sit not promiscuously, but the men 
on the right, the women on the left. A simple species of 
mat is allowed, made out of the papyrus indigenous there, 
and these they pile up into a sort of bolster, upon which 
you can lean the elbows and recline. The viands are 
served, not by slaves, who are not found in the order at 
all, but by free youths chosen for the purpose. They serve 
ungirded.t ‘‘I am aware that many who hear it will 
laugh,” writes the author, ‘‘yet wine is not served on those 
days, but the clearest water instead, cold for the majority, 
but warm for the dainty ones among the old men.” Lu- 
cius remarks,f{ ‘‘It is certainly noteworthy that, according 
to abundant testimony, the drinking of warm water was a 
practice at the Christian love-feasts also, and that it was 
precisely this custom which constituted the object of Jewish 
attacks on Christianity, as appears, for example, in Justin 
Martyr.’’|| Let us hope that the aged Therapeute drank 
the warm water mixed with a little hyssop, at least. No 
meat is brought on to the table, but only bread and salt, 
occasionally with hyssop. All have now reclined at the table, 
and the waiters stand there ‘‘in their fine attire,” ready for 
service. Then no one speaks a word even in an undertone, 
or so much as breathes at all hard. The table-talk is a kind 
of sermon, a discourse on something in the Holy Script- 
ures, or on a problem proposed by some one other than 
the speaker; and it aims not at ‘‘declamation” but at 
‘‘illumination.”” ‘‘And hence, as it is to be didactic, he 
conducts his discourse more slowly, delaying upon special 
points, and drawing it out by means of repetitions. . ‘ 
But they listen to the end, remaining in one and the same 

* yuvaixee Gv Theiotae ynpaai mapSéivae Tvyxdavovo. tiv dyveiay, a passage 
which has been much discussed. It can, according to punctuation, either 
mean that a// the females were virgins (Zeller), or that some at least had 
been wives, but were actually or practically so no longer. (Gfdrer, Dahne, 
Hilgenfeld, Delaunay, and Lucius.) The context, as Lucius has shown 
(p. 20) speaks for the latter meaning, which, therefore, has been followed in 
the translation. Tr. 


+ That is, to avoid all appearance of being slaves. 
¢S. 371. || Dialogue, c. xxix. 
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position, their eyes fixed upon him. . . . The youths 
standing near are not less attentive than those reclining 
at the table.” The interpretation of the Scriptures is alle- 
gorical. When ‘‘the president” (who is not a bishop, as 
Eusebius and those after him supposed, but rather a kind 
of abbot) thinks that there has been discourse enough,* 
all clap their hands in approval. Some one stands up and 
sings a hymn, in whose refrain all the men and women join. 
After the hymn the youths bring the ‘‘ before-mentioned”’ 
(where?) table, ‘‘upon which is the most holy food of all, 
leavened bread with an addition of salt, wherein hyssop is 
mingled, out of reverence for that holy table which stands in 
the holy outer temple. For upon this are bread and salt 
without spices, the loaves unleavened, the salt also un- 
mixed. For it was fitting that the simplest and purest 
should be bestowed upon the best part of the holy ones+ 
as a reward for their worship to God, but that the others, 
aspiring indeed after what is similar, should refrain from the 
loaves,f so that the better persons might be preferred.” 
The sense of the passage is obscure. Lucius|| thinks 
the whole exposition to have been delivered in a double 
meaning, and represents§ the eucharist as at this time 
following the Christian love-feast. I am of opinion that 
we still have the love-feast here, but only an analogue 
of the eucharist. The holy table of the outer temple{j 
is meant to be taken as the holy table belonging to the 
public worship of God, with its bread and salt, which, in 
the early Church, was occasionally used instead of wine.** 
‘‘The better part of the holy persons”’++ are the clergy, for 

*It is instructive to notice that the president appears not to be the 
preacher. This, as well as the entire democratic character of the commu- 
nity, accords with an early date of the document, though not inconsistent 
with that assigned by Lucius. Tr. 

Trav iepov, for which Lucius, S. 40, 188, appears to read after Mangey, 
TOV iEpéwr, 

trév dptur, for which Mangey quite correctly proposes ~or afiuwy. 

29 f. 2167, 185 f. ¥ mpdvaoc. 


** Comp. my indications of this in this Journal (Zeitschr. f. w. Theol.), 
1858, III, 411 sq. TT of xpeirrovec. 
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whom the true eucharist is kept in reserve. The meal is 
followed by the pervigilium,* which is entirely foreign 
to Judaism, but already bears in itself a Christian char- 
acter. All arise, and two choirs advance into the midst 
of the ‘‘sympositum,” one of men, the other of women, 
each with a leader of its own sex. They sing hymns 
to God in every kind of meter and melody. ‘‘Then when 
each choir has feasted (has the feast been going on all 
this time?), the men by themselves, and the women by 
themselves,” as in the Bacchic-feasts, ‘‘a choir of both.” 
Thus, finally, there is a combined choir of men and women, 
so that Lucius can even speak of a ‘‘considerably unbe- 
coming dance of the colonists,” which, moreover, was not 
without example in ancient Christianity. This mixed cho- 
rus is intended to be an imitation of the chorus of Moses and 
Miriam after the passage of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea. The holy intoxication of the Therapeutic men and 
women continues until sunrise. After morning prayer 
together, each one goes to his own chapel (cesvetov), not to 
sleep, but again to pursue the customary philosophy. This 
is the way in which the author brings to an end his claims 
for the Therapeutz, whom he calls not only cosmopolitans, 
but ‘‘citizens of heaven and earth,” and whom he repre- 
sents as attaining through virtue the summit of blessedness. 

The claim has had great results. To the ancient Church 
the pseudo-Philomic imparted the idea that the oldest Chris- 
tianity was decidedly monastic in its constitution. The 
Philo mask has so deceived the best informed scholars of 
modern times, Church historians as well as writers on the 
history of philosophy, that they have broken their heads 
for centuries over the Jewish Therapeute. Gratz and Lu- 
cius have been the first to expose the swindle. The latterf 
has also already pointed out the abiding worth of the ‘‘ Vita 
Contemplativa” as a primitive source of knowledge con- 
cerning Christian monasticism. 

We have here to do with a Christian monasticism of 


t 142 f. 





* ravvr yic. 
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the same species with that of the Origenist Hierax. Such 
monasticism had, after all, a spiritual, and even a specula- 
tive, tendency. Yet it is already here apparent what 
‘‘truth,” from the very beginning, means in the mouth of 
even the better class of monks. Our author lays it down 
at the outset* as his aim to set forth the unadorned truth. 
Nothing does he abhor so much as falsehood.t He makes 
‘*the acquaintances of Moses,’’ as he was obliged, in his 
Philo-character, to call his Christian Therapeute, love truth 
from their earliest youth.{ And yet he has not scrupled to 
represent the advancing Christian monasticism of Egypt as 
having been commended by Philo, who was so highly hon- 
ored there. He thus teaches that counterfeiting and for- 
gery of writings were among the peculiarities of cloister 
communities from the first. 


*C. i, p. 471. (Hoesch., 688. Tr.) TC. iv, p. 477. (Hoesch., 


692. Tr.) tC. vii, p. 481. (Hoesch., 695. Tr.) 
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THEORIES OF THE ATONEMENT. 


ARTICLE III. 


THEORIES OF THE ATONEMENT. 


BY REV. E, NISBET, D. D. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


Says Dorner: ‘‘If we inquire what is the characteristic 
of Christianity as contrasted with the historic religions, it is 
clear that Christianity claims to be the religion of atone- 
ment and redemption.”” Says Shedd: ‘‘Taking the term 
atonement in its technical signification, to denote the satis- 
faction of divine justice for the sin of man by the substi- 
tuted penal sufferings of the Son of God, we find a slower 
scientific unfolding of this great cardinal doctrine of Chris- 
tianity than of any other doctrine.” To give the history 
of the evolution of this kernel doctrine of the Bible and 
formulate it, is the aim of this article. 


II. Hinpoos, GREEKS, GNosTICcs, EBIONITES. 


Centuries before and at the era of Christ’s coming there 
was in humanity a great, deep, universal yearning for 
redemption—deliverance from the oppressive power of the 
kingdom of evil. This yearning was voiced in Brahmanism 
and Buddhism alike. ‘‘In all the forms of Indian phi- 
losophy,” says Archer Butler, ‘‘whether orthodox or hete- 
rodox, one common object is equally professed as the pres- 
ent aim of human wisdom—the liberation of the soul from 
the evils attending this mortal state.” This same deep 
yearning for redemption was voiced in the vain struggles of 
Greek philosophy—voiced in the idealism of Plato, the 
ethics of Socrates, the skepticism of Pyrrho, the ‘‘eat and 
drink for to-morrow we die” of Epicurus, the stoicism of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus; voiced, also, in the 
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theosophic ecstasies of the Neo-Platonists of Alexandria, 
and was the generating germ of the fantastic Gnostic sys- 
tems uniquely characterizing the first two centuries, A. D. 
In these Gnostic systems, mingling heterogeneously, were 
elements of Greek philosophy, Parseeism, Buddhism, Juda- 
ism, and Christianity. Their deepest and pervading ground 
tone was recognition of bondage to the kingdom of evil 
and cry for redemption. Cerinthus of John’s day, Basilius 
of the first half of the second century, A. D., Valentine 
and Marcion, a little later, each announces a plan of redemp- 
tion and a Redeemer—Christ. These Gnostics differed in 
their conceptions of Christ’s person. Some regarded the 
humanity of Christ as real, but which served merely as an 
organ of the heavenly Christ who united himself with the 
earthly Christ at John’s baptism; others regarded Christ’s 
human appearance as a mere deceptive show, a mere vision. 
All denied the personal union of the divine and human 
natures, thus divesting him of power of expiation. Whether 
the Redeemer be the ‘‘first of the zons,” the ‘‘ heavenly 
genius,” or the ‘‘soter,” the Gnostic conception of his 
method of redemption was in his union with all gradations 
of existence to be redeemed—the power of this pneumatic 
life, received through the Redeemer, enables them to 
break and rise out of the bondage of the psychical demi- 
urge. The Ebionites—Judaizing Christians—of the first two 
centuries regarded Christ simply a man, distinguished above 
all others for his legal piety, and for that reason chosen by 
God Messiah—in the ordinary material Jewish conception of 
Messiah—they expected his speedy return to restore Jeru- 
salem. Expiation is ignored. Redemption, to the Ebionite, 
was deliverance of the Jewish nation from its depression, 
and re-establishment of the theocracy in glory at Jerusalem. 


III. THe Apostoric FATHERS. 


In the writings of the apostolic Fathers and the ‘‘Epis- 
tle to Diognetus’’—reaching to about 150 A. D.—we come 
into an utterly new atmosphere; a new sound greets us, 
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redemption through the blood of Christ. Tradition says 
Peter ordained Clement bishop of Rome. Speaking in his 
‘*Epistle to the Corinthians” (12) of the sign hung out the 
window by Rahab of the ‘‘scarlet thread,’’ Clement says: 
‘Thereby showing beforehand that through the blood of 
the Lord there shall be redemption unto all them that 
believe and hope in God.” He says further (21): ‘‘Let 
us fear the Lord Jesus, whose blood was given for us.” 
Ignatius, in his ‘‘ Epistle to Polycarp”’ (1), speaks of Christ 
as ‘‘Him who was unseen, but who for our sakes became 
seen—him who, for our sakes, endured every thing in every 
form.”” And in his ‘Epistles to the Romans” (4), he 
says: ‘‘I do not desire the food of corruption. The bread 
of God I seek, which is the body of Christ; and, as drink, 
I seek his blood, which is love incorruptible.” And Shedd 
quotes him as saying elsewhere of Christ: ‘‘Who gave 
himself to God, an offering and sacrifice for us.” Poly- 
carp, in his ‘‘Epistle to the Philippians” (1), says: ‘‘Our 
Lord Jesus Christ suffered himself to be brought even to 
death for our sins; by grace are ye saved, not of works, 
but by the will of God, through Jesus Christ.” Again 
(8): ‘‘He is the earnest of our righteousness, even Jesus 
Christ, who bore our sins in his own body upon the tree; 
who did no sin, but endured all for our sakes, that we 
might live through him.” Barnabas (epistle 5), says: ‘‘To 
this end the Lord endured to deliver up his flesh to destruc- 
tion, that we might be cleansed by the remission of sins, 
which is in the blood of*his sprinkling ;’’ and refers to 
Isaiah liii, 5-7, and speaks of the scapegoat as type of 
Christ (7). He speaks (8) of the slain heifer and ‘‘the 
blood sprinkled upon the people one by one, that they 
might be purified from their sins,” as type of Christ. ‘‘The 
calf is Jesus,’’ he says. The ‘‘Epistle to Diognetus,” 
written about A. D. 150, Bunsen regards, ‘‘after Scripture, 
the finest monument we know of sound Christian feeling, 
noble courage, and manly eloquence,” of these early times. 
Says the writer (9): ‘‘When our sin was filled up, and 
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when God’s hour to reveal himself came, O the surpassing be- 
nevolence and love of God! He did not hate us, nor thrust 
us away, nor bear us malice. He himself took on him our 
sins, himself gave his own son a ransom for us, the holy 
one for the lawless. For what else but his righteousness 
was able to cover our sins? By whom could we, lawless 
and disobedient, be made righteous but by the Son of 
God alone? O, sweet exchange, that the lawlessness of 
of many should be hid in one who is righteous, and the 
righteousness of one should make righteous many who 
were lawless!” 

In the Scriptural formulz used in expressing their con- 
ception of the nature of Christ’s work in redemption, in the 
Mosaic types referred to, in the simple experience language 
of the regenerate heart, exact enough in these unpolemic 
times, these apostolic Fathers clearly indicate Christ’s death 
and sprinkled blood to be specially that in Christ’s work, in 
which they glory and trust. That death is not thus boasted in 
as an example specially, although so it is; not held up spe- 
cially as an exhibition of the terrible penalty awaiting guilt, 
and thus a deterrent from sin, although so it is; not pointed 
to specially as an intense revelation of the righteousness of 
God in his hatred of sin, although so it is; not spoken of 
specially as having taken place to exhibit God’s love, and 
so draw man to God, although this it does; neither is that 
death held up specially as something that has occurred in 
God’s universe to impress his creatures with the dignity of 
his government and the inviolability of his law, although 
this it may well do. Not as a manifestation manward of 
any thing in God, but as an offering Godward for man’s 
sin, is the apostolic Fathers’ conception of Christ’s death; 
that death calls up to their mind the scapegoat which ‘‘bare 
upon him all the iniquities of Israel into a land of separa- 
tion,” the ‘‘sprinkled blood of the heifer which purified 
Israel from their sins,’ the ‘‘lawlessness of many which is 
hid in one righteous, and the righteousness of one which 
should make righteous many who were lawless.”’ 
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Formulated in modern theologic dialectic parlance, the 
conception of Christ’s death very clearly shining through the 
undialectic formulating of these early writings is this: The es- 
sence of Christ’s work, which he accomplished while on earth 
for man is in his death; by the substituted penal sufferings 
in death of the Son of Ged, he rendered satisfaction for the 
sin of man to the divine justice, to that in God’s nature 
which necessarily demands that sin shall be punished. 


IV. From 150 A. D. To ANSELM. 


A striking characteristic marks the, soteriology of the 
century now following, namely: The theory of the primitive 
Fathers that Christ paid to the devil a ransom for man— 
man was the devil’s lawful captive—God could not justly 
by his mere superiority of power wrest from the devil his 
rightfal prey of battle. 

For two or three centuries great prominence was given 
to the work of Christ devilward, throwing into the back- 
ground its Godward aspect. The opposition in the fourth 
century made to this view by Gregory Nazianzen, and more 
especially the clear advocacy by Athanasius of the penalty 
endured Godward by Christ, helped to throw the devil- 
ward aspect of Christ’s work into the background, and 
bring out into prominence its God-ward aspect. The doc- 
trine continued to be held sporadically until the reformation. 

Various theories were propounded of the nature of 
Christ’s devilward ransom. Gregory, of Nyssa (+ about 
400), held that the devil was deceived by the human form 
of Christ; he took him to be a mere man. Jesus offered 
himself to the devil as a ransom for the rest of men; the 
devil accepted, caring more for one Jesus than for all other 
men. The devil was cheated in his bargain; he could not 
hold the divine Jesus. But God held the devil to his con- 
tract with Jesus as to man’s ransom. The devil outwitted 
Adam, but at last God outwitted Satan, exhibiting him to 
be a stupid devil. Augustine modified this view. He 
claimed the devil overstepped his power in that he thought 
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he could treat the sinless Jesus as a slave, like other men— 
his prisoners. By this overstepping of his right in his 
treatment of Jesus, he lost his claim on men so far as they 
belong to Jesus. Redemption of man from the claim of 
the devil, according to another view, was the result of a 
conflict in which Jesus conquered the devil, in that the devil 
could not seduce him to sin, and thus he made amends for 
the defeat suffered in Adam and broke the devil’s dominion 
over men. 

Perhaps, this devilward view of Christ’s work took 
shape in the mind of the patristic Fathers through influence 
of their prevailing Gnosticism. Gnosticism claimed man 
was not created by the supreme God, but by the demiurge. 
The psychical demiurge strove to retain man in his low 
psychical kingdom. The pneumatic soter, Christ, delivers 
man from the demiurge, and raises him to his own pneu- 
matic kingdom. In the mind of the early Church thinkers, 
the devil may have taken the Gnostic place of the demiurge 
from whom the soter delivers man. There is truth in the 
claim that Christ redeems us from the kingdom of evil, but 
in a sense different from that of the primitive Fathers. 

Although these Fathers gave undue prominence to the 
work of Christ devilward, they by no means made this 
all—in their view Christ’s work had also a Godward aspect. 
For instance, Justin Martyr (+ about 165) says: ‘‘Christ 
delivered us from the curse of the law in bearing it for us.” 
Origen (f¢ 254) makes little of God’s justice in his dog- 
matic statements. Sin is remitted by the arbitrary will of 
God; had God so chosen, the sacrifices of Mosaism would 
have sufficed for atonement. The redemption brought in 
Christ was specially a new life-power of personal sanctifica- 
tion, and by his appearance producing on evil spirits a mag- 
ical subduing impression. Yet the intuitions of Origen give 
us thé same voice of Christ's work as heard in the apostolic 
Fathers: ‘‘This man,” says Origen, ‘‘died for mankind; 
he took on himself our sins and infirmities, because he 
could take on himself and destroy the sins of the whole 
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world.”” Perhaps Origen was influenced to his low view of 
sin and its easy remission by Gnosticism, which made man an 
emanation, subject to necessity—divergence from moral law 
mere disharmony; corruption bondage, rather than guilt, 
with which only justice deals, 

The fourth century opens the polemical period of the 
‘Church. The scientific formulating required by the dialec- 
tics of this period in reference to other doctrines passes over 
into dogmatic formulating of the doctrine of the atonement. 
For instance, Shedd gives us this of Athanasius, the father 
of orthodoxy: ‘‘The first and principal ground of the Logos 
becoming man was that the condemnation of the law, by 
which we are burdened with guilt and eternal punishment, 
might be removed by the payment of the penalty.” ‘‘The 
death of the incarnate Logos is a ransom for the sins of 
men and a death of death.’”’ Athanasius asserted that 
God’s ‘‘veracity’’ forbade repentance to be ground of par- 
don of sin—only could sin be forgiven by expiation made 
for it to God by the Logos. Following Athanasius, Augus- 
tine (+ 430) in clear language declares Christ’s work ex- 
piatory: ‘‘Our Lord,” says Augustine, ‘‘did not, indeed, 
transfer sin itself into his flesh as if it were the poison of 
the serpent, but he did transfer death, so that there might 
be, in the likeness of human flesh, the punishment of sin 
without its personal guilt, whereby both the personal guilt 
and the punishment of sin might be abolished from human 
flesh.”” Yet Augustine held that the inward love of 
God and departing from evil wrought in the man by the 
Holy Spirit, constituted one ground of justification—the 
germ here of the later penance and good works’ theory of 
Catholicism. Shedd quotes words of Gregory the Great 
(¢ 604) two hundred years after Augustine, which enunciate, 
with almost Anselmic clearness, the penal satisfaction made 
by Christ to divine justice, and the need of a theanthropic 
sacrifice: ‘‘Guilt,’’ says Gregory, ‘‘can be extinguished only 
by a penal offering to justice. But it would contradict the 
idea of justice, if for the sin of a rational being like man, 
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the death of an irrational animal should be accepted as a 
sufficient atonement. Hence the Son of God assumed our 
nature without our corruption. He made himself a sacri- 
fice for us, and set forth for sinners his own body, a victim 
without sin, and able both to die by virtue of his humanity, 
and to cleanse the guilty, upon grounds of justice.” 


V. Tue ScuHo.astics. 


For centuries previously to the opening of the scholastic 
period of soteriology by the tract of Anselm, of Canterbury 
(1033-1109), ‘‘Cur Deus Homo,” there had been a decline 
in clearness of views of the atonement. In the early cen- 
turies the Church was unrecognized by the state, was per- 
secuted; those uniting with the hated sect united for love 
of Jesus; the masses were regenerated. The intuitions of 
these regenerated hearts revealed the hatefulness of sin, 
need of expiation, Christ the expiating sacrifice. But when 
the Church was made by the state the road to emolument 
and honor, unregenerated masses crowded into it. Such 
persons had very inadequate conceptions of the heinousness 
of guilt, their own utter inability to atone for it—Christ’s 
work. Men began to mix up, as ground of justification, 
penances and good works with Christ’s offering. The doc- 
trine of the atonement was under general discussion in the 
eleventh century, both by clergy and laity. It was queried 
why God could not have effected the redemption by some 
other method; for example, by some mere man, by an 
angel, or have forgiven man by a mere act of will. Vaga- 
ries were introduced; skepticism was taking hold of the 
dialectical minds of the era concerning the very doctrine 
itself. In the darkness Anselm stood forth with his bright 
torch, lit in a regenerate heart, deep personal piety, and 
God’s Word, enunciating in terms of scientific exactness 
as never before the central doctrine of the Christian relig- 
ion—the satisfaction of divine justice for the sin of man by 
the substituted penal sufferings of the theanthropic Christ. 
‘* Anselm was the first, too,” says Neander (4,498), ‘‘ who 
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sought to demonstrate the necessity of the work of redemp- 
tion wrought precisely in this way, on rational grounds.” 
Anselm argues that man owed God submission of will,— 
this man refused, robbed God, became in debt to God: 
man had nothing wherewith to pay the debt; yet it is fit- 
ting that man only redeem man, but God only can do so; 
hence the necessity of the God-man, ‘‘very God and very 
man—one person in two natures, and two natures in one 
person.”” The two natures do not intermingle and form a 
third, but remain distinct, and are ‘‘united in one fcrson, 
just as a body and a reasonable soul are in each man.” 
The divine nature was impassable, yet the sufferings of 
Christ were those of a divine Jerson, just as it is always 
the human Zersoz that suffers, whether the seat of the pain 
be in the body or spirit. The sufferings of Christ being the 
sufferings of a divine person, were in value infinite, —this price 
Christ paid God for man’s redemption—a price competent to 
cancel the debt of the entire race. Such price was neces- 
sary to man’s redemption; necessary, not from the mere 
will of God, but from God’s nature—that in God which, 
from his very constitution, demands that sin shall be pun- 
ished—‘‘God’s justice, which,” says Anselm, ‘‘is nothing 
else but God himself.’”” Anselm places Christ’s expiation 
wholly in his death, and again and again asserts (though 
not in our parlance) that Christ, as substitute, endured the 
penal death due man. Anselm’s theory was not widely 
accepted in his day by the leaders of theological thought. 
Abelard (1079-1142) differed markedly from Anselm. 
The personalities of the two men widely differed. Anselm 
was of deep religious experience—saintly in life, even aus- 
tere—had clear views of justice and intense conception of 
sin’s heinousness. ‘‘Were hell open before me and sin, I 
would leap into the first to escape the second,” was one of 
his sayings. Abelard was of a less profound religious expe- 
rience. ‘‘ His nature was affectionate and benevolent; want- 
ing lamentably in the sterner and nobler attributes of char- 


acter, unflinching uprightness and discriminating justice,’’ 
VoL. IV, No. 13—5 
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he fell into gross sin. From such diverse personalities no 
wonder we hear divergent views as to what is needful for 
sin’s forgiveness and man’s reinstatement in God’s favor. 
Abelard maintained that sin, without atonement, can be for- 
given by a mere act of God’s will. The incarnation and 
passion of the Son of God are simply a manifestation of 
divine love so strong as to move human hearts to love in 
return ; and justification is the personal righteousness arising 
from this so begotten human love. The redemption man 
finds in Christ is the freedom from sin brought by this hu- 
man love to God, inducing a new character. Here is 
the germ of the ‘‘moral” theory of the atonement in recent 
times, elaborated by Bushnell in his ‘‘ Vicarious Sacrifice,” 
and Young, on the other side of the water, in his ‘‘ Life 
and Light of Men.” 

Thomas Aquinas (1226-1274) maintained with Anselm 
the necessity from God’s nature of Christ’s satisfaction for 
the pardon of sin. He adds to Anselm’s theory the doc- 
trine that Christ not only satisfied justice by his death, and 
thus secured the negative good of man’s pardon, but that by 
the merit of his holy life he purchased for man the positive 
good of eternal rewards. In Aquinas there is the tendency 
already seen in Augustine, to confound justification and 
sanctification, man’s work and Christ’s work—come to full 
fruit and voiced two hundred years later in the Tridentine 
canon: ‘‘Justification is not the mere remission of sins, 
but also the sanctification and renovation of the inward 
man through the voluntary reception of grace and the gifts 
of grace, whereby an unjust man becomes just.” 


VI. THe Rerormers, Socinus, ARMINIUS, GROTIUS. 


The reformers accepted Anselm’s theory of Christ’s 
work—a necessary and full penal satisfaction made divine 
justice. They gave special attention to the query: ‘‘How 
does man become possessor of the benefits of Christ's sat- 
isfaction?” The answer was, ‘‘by faith”—conceiving of 
faith as a purely receptive act—the acceptance by the sinner 
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for himself of the perfect satisfaction wrought by Christ; 
and justification is a purely declarative act on the part of 
God, referring to the individual sinner accepting Christ’s 
satisfaction. 

Lzlius Socinus (1525-1562) in youth began to doubt 
some of the fundamental doctrines of the popular creed, 
specially the doctrine of the Trinity, thus sweeping away 
all basis for vicarious satisfaction. Dying at the early 
age of thirty-seven, he bequeathed his manuscripts to his 
nephew, Faustus Socinus (1539-1604), who, from his skep- 
tical spirit, had at the age of twenty to seek safety abroad. 
For twelve years he was attendant at the luxurious court 
of the Medici, at Florence, sharing in its dissipation. He 
finally resolved to become a religious reformer. His influence 
was more negative than positive—denial rather than affirma- 
tion. He denied the Trinity, deity of Christ, personality 
of the devil, native depravity of man, vicarious atonement, 
eternity of punishment. Christ had no existence previous 
to his conception by the virgin; human sin is the imitation 
of Adam’s sin; human salvation is the imitation of Christ’s 
virtue, for which man is competent by his natural powers. 
Man is forgiven on repentance and obedience by a mere act 
of God’s will—this is mercy. Justice in God is nothing 
but his moral rectitude, by which he does nothing wrong. 
To the Socinians Christ’s death is that of a mere human 
martyr, exemplary or confirmatory of the divine promises, 
or the necessary transition to his resurrection and sub- 
sequent apotheosis. Baumgarten-Crusius says: ‘‘Lzlius 
Socinus was the spiritual father of Socinianism; Faustus 
Socinus was the founder of the sect.” 

James Arminius (1560-1609), although giving his name to 
a sect which developed a view of the atonement other than 
Anselmic, yet himself abode by the reformers’ doctrine. 
In his ‘‘Declaratio,” presented the states general at the 
Hague, 1608, the year preceding his death, he says on jus- 
tification: ‘‘I am not conscious of having thought or taught 
on this point any thing different from what the Protestant 
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and reformed Churches believe. God has set forth his Son, 
Jesus Christ, as the mercy-seat, or propitiatory sacrifice, by 
faith in his blood. Iam ready, on this doctrine, to subscribe 
with my own hand to what Calvin has said.”” Arminius, in 
his *‘ Declaratio,” diverges from the then Church doctrines 
in denying grace to be irresistible, in claiming the decrees 
of salvation and reprobation followed God's foreknowledge 
of man’s lapsed condition and of the individual’s treatment 
of Christ—since named sublapsarianism. The Church, tak- 
ing Calvin and Beza as indices, maintained grace to be 
irresistible, held the decretum absolutum; namely, the de- 
crees of salvation and reprobation precede all consideration 
of the fall of man or of the individual’s treatment of 
Christ—since named supralapsarianism. Arminius probably 
also held, as his party, 1609, set forth in their famous 
‘‘Remonstrance” to the states general, that ‘‘ Christ died 
for all men” equally. This tenet and sublapsarianism 
together opened up the way for a new development of the 
doctrine of the atonement—the form of the doctrine char- 
acterizing the Remonstrants and the to-day Arminians. 

Some of the distinguished scholars immediately suc- 
ceeding Arminius, who attached themselves to him in the 
first place from sympathy with his views on the decretum 
absolutum, and later as a sect developed new views of the 
atonement, were Episcopius (1583-1643), called the ‘‘sec- 
ond father of the sect; Hugo Grotius (1583-1645); Cur- 
cellzus (1586-1675); Limborch (1633-1712). 

Arminianism, developed by these scholars, becomes 
more divergent from the Church doctrines than the Armin- 
ianism of Arminius. 

To defend himself against the charge of Socinianism 
Grotius wrote his ‘‘Defensio Fidei.” Says Baur: ‘‘Al- 
though it was the design of Grotius, in taking grounds 
against the Socinian view, merely to defend the satisfaction 
theory which was held by the Church, the actual result 
was that, instead of defending that theory, he substituted 
an entirely different one in its place.” 
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Grotius’s whole theory is tinged with the jurist—as he 
was. He claimed the fundamental error of Socinus was his 
regarding God as holding simply the place of a creditor or 
master, whose simple will was a sufficient discharge from 
obligation. It is not debt but punishment, Grotius asserts, 
we have to deal with. In the matter of punishment only 
the ruler has authority. God, therefore, in relation to sin 
penalty, must be regarded asa ruler. And the first ques- 
tion that meets us is: Can the law be relaxed as to 
its threatened sin penalty? Grotius answers affirmatively. 
Law is merely the effect of the divine will; remission of 
punishment is not, then, impossible—it is to be left to the 
circumstances of each particular case to decide how far such 
remission shall really be admitted. ‘‘If the authority of 
law is not to be dangerously weakened, it should be ad- 
mitted only in cases of greatest exigency; and just such a 
case is that dooming the human race to death. But even 
in this case, as the Scripture says that Christ suffered and 
died for our sins, we are to infer that God purposed not to 
forgive sins, so numerous and so great, without a strik- 
ing penal example, in order to show his displeasure at sin 
by some act which, in strictest propriety, may be termed 
a penal act. And besides this inward reason from the 
divine nature, in the penal sufferings of Christ, there is 
exhibited to men the hatred of God against sin and his care 
for the maintenance of law.” 

The Grotian theory is now named the ‘‘governmental.” 
Christ died to produce in man a reverence for law and 
fear of its penalty. ‘‘The principal thing insisted on, 
then,” says Baur, ‘‘both by Grotius and Socinus is the 
moral impression which is produced by the death of Christ, 
with only this difference, that this moral element is taken by 
Grotius in a negative sense, by Socinus in a positive sense ; 
since, according to Grotius, the moral effects of Christ’s 
death consist in the fact that it is a setting forth of the 
punishment which is connected with sin as a deterent; 
while, according to Socinus, it consists in the moral dis- 
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position which was exhibited by Christ in his death as 
exemplary.” 

As early as Gregory Nazianzen (t+ 390) we find the 
substance of the ‘‘governmental” theory. ‘‘Is it not 
plain,” he queries, ‘‘that the Father received the ransom, 
not because he himself required or needed it, but for the 
sake of the divine government of the universe?” And the 
acceptilation element of the Grotian theory, which claims 
that Christ’s offering was not the equivalent of the penalty 
due man, but accepted for this simply by the will of God, 
we find in Origen of the third and in Duns Scotus of the 
thirteenth century, ‘‘ Zantum valet omue creatum oblatum pro 
quanto Deus acceptat.” 

Socinus is consistent in lowering with the nature of the 
atonement the nature of the Atoner. Christ to Socinus is 
a mere man. Grotius, still holding to the divine nature of 
the Atoner, is unable to give any satisfactory reason why a di- 
vine person should suffer as a penal example. Says Baur: 
‘‘The Grotian theory is obnoxious to the same charge of 
incompleteness which is so seldom to be escaped by those 
theories which affect an intermediate position between two 
points of view that are essentially divergent.” 

Limborch and Curcellzus sought to amend the theory 
of Grotius by making more of the idea of a sacrifice God- 
ward in the death of Christ. But the remonstrants main- 
tained only a modified necessity of this sacrifice—needed, 
simply, because God willed to forgive sin upon offered 
sacrifice. 


VII. Typicat SIGNIFICANCE OF OLD TESTAMENT SACRIFICE. 


To-day three theories of the atonement prevail: the 
Abelardean or moral, the Grotian or governmental, the 
Anselmic or satisfaction theory. 

Says Crawford: ‘‘The atonement is a pure matter of 
revelation. Whether as regards the truths which it embodies, 
the principles on which it rests, or the ends to which it 
is conducive, we have no reliable means of information 
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beyond what God has been pleased to give us in his Word.” 
When, then, we inquire, What is the true theory of the 
atonement? philosophic, a priori, subjective ratiocination is 
not the process to be pursued, would we attain reliable 
answer; but as the man of science, to enunciate law, deals. 
inductively with nature, his store-house of facts, so must we, 
to enunciate the genuine law of the atonement, deal induc- 
tively with the Bible, our store-house of facts. This method 
leads us directly and first of all to query: What was the 
significance of Old Testament sacrifice ? 

Were blood sacrifices instituted by God? Here Cave 
seeks a via media, and says: ‘‘The vague leadings, the data 
for decision, were of God; the reachings forth of faith, the 
deliberate act, were of man. The earliest animal sacrifice 
[Abel’s] was dictated by a religious impulse in the human 
mind—that impulse being divinely prompted.” Accepting 
this of Cave, what were Abel’s feelings in the presentation 
of his blood sacrifice? God had indicated his displeasure 
with man as a sinner, yet he had promised him a helper, 
thus indicating that he was not wholly estranged from man. 
Man once stood before God ashamed of his nakedness; 
God covered his shame and gave him healing of mind from 
slaughtered animals. Says Abel: ‘‘These fiery gleamings 
at the garden gate tell me of God’s withdrawal from man 
on account of sin. I stand naked in guilt. God has prom- 
ised man a helper—he once covered nakedness by a slaugh- 
tered animal. May there not be covering for me in the life 
of this lamb? I shall try it; I shall put that line in my 
approach to Jehovah between me and my God!” He put 
it; God smiled. He found covering. The later Hebrew 
word ‘‘to expiate,” is ‘‘kepher,” ‘‘to cover.” Says Cave: 
‘** Abel’s offering is more than eucharistical Why make 
a thank offering of a thing when its real value, its life, has 
gone out of it. The form of Abel’s offering, in death, is 
an impregnable argument that he superadded to any other 
thought a consciousness of the divine estrangement, and a 
consciousness of the penal clauses of the curse. Abel’s 
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sacrifice accepted, it became thenceforth truth for man, that 
the interruption of intercourse between the Creator and 
his creature, necessitated by the fall, had been momen- 
tarily annulled. Thenceforth a kind of Gospel proclaimed 
itself that, in some unexplained way, the awful consequences 
of Eve’s first disobedience had been palliated. From the 
death of Abel, in fact, a divine revelation had become the 
hereditary possession of the human race that the Almighty, 
although estranged by the fall, could be approached in 
animal sacrifice.” 

May not the patriarchs have connected with their offer- 
ing of blood sacrifice thought of the two revelations, the 
revelation to Adam of a coming helper of the guilty, the 
revelation to Abel of acceptance of the guilty in a sacri- 
ficed life? May we not take the clear utterances of Mosa- 
ism of the relation of blood sacrifice to forgiveness of sin, 


as simply the articulate expression of what lay in conscious- 
ness (obscurely, perhaps) of patriarchal sacrifices ? 


The pervasive idea of Mosaism in blood sacrifice is 
atonement. What means ‘‘atonement” in Old Testament 
usage? Cave well says: ‘‘They who would obtain the 
Scriptural conception of the matter in hand by an analysis 
of at-one-ment, or attunement, seem to forget that the Old 
Testament was not revealed in English.” This of Cave 
strikes at the root of a great deal of unsound reasoning on 
the matter. The Hebrew word in its root, kepher, written 
‘fatone,” is ‘‘cover:” ‘‘Thou shalt cover the ark within 
and without with pitch.” This opens at once the Jew’s 
conception of the blood sacrifice he offers at the altar; it 
is a covering—a covering hiding from view of Jehovah his 
sin, as the covering skins hid the nakedness of Adam and 
of Eve. In this light how easily understood the first 
‘*atonement”” commanded in Mosaism (Exodus xxix, 36, 
37): ‘*Thou shalt offer a bullock every day a sin offering 
for atonement [covering], and thou shalt cleanse the altar, 
and it shall be an altar most holy.” The blood laid on the 
altar is a covering for it, hiding in it possible impurity. 
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Says Eliphaz: ‘‘Yea, the heavens are not clean in his 
sight.” 

How does the blood offered on the altar cover the sin 
of the offerer? In Leviticus xvii, 11, God gives the Jewa 
reason for not eating blood, and tells him why he has 
appointed blood as cover of sin. You shall not eat blood, 
‘For the soul [life] of the flesh is in the blood, and I have 
given it to you upon the altar to atone for [cover] your 
souls [lives], for the blood atones [covers] through the soul 
[life]’—(so translate Bahr, Delitzsch, Fairbairn, Keil, Kno- 
bel, Kurtz, Oehler, Cave). The man before the altar has 
by sin forfeited his life. He sprinkles on the altar the ani- 
mal’s blood, in which is its life; that life in the sprinkled blood 
substitutionally accepted for the forfeited life of the offerer ; 
the man’s sin is covered, is rendered powerless to arouse 
against the man’s life.the divine judicial anger—he lives. 

But wherein lay the potency of this blood which ‘‘cov- 
ered?” Was it inherent, or did it point to something else ? 
Mosaism does not answer. Later prophecy points to a 
coming sufferer. And now John, standing on the banks of 
the Jordan, solves the mystery. He raises his hand, points 
his finger, utters a word for all coming centuries and all 
coming peoples: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world!” God’s own interpretation, this 
man Christ Jesus, of the Eden-promised Deliverer, the 
acceptance of Abel’s blood sacrifice, the effective blood 
pointed to in the sin-offerings of Mosaism. 

The Mosaic blood sacrifices were types. A type is an 
enacted prophecy, is a sensuous representation of some 
fact or truth yet to be revealed. The fullest word of Mo- 
saism in blood sacrifice type is the two-goat offering of the 
annual great day of atonement (Leviticus xvi). One goat 
is to be slain: ‘‘And Aaron shall lay both his hands on 
the head of the live goat, and confess over him all the 
iniquities of Israel, putting them upon the head of the live 
goat, and shall send him away into the wilderness. And 
the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities into a land 
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not inhabited. In this fullest predictive type utterance of 
blood sacrifice of Mosaism we have these elements: Sins 
laid on the goat—the goat stands substitutionally bearing the 
sin of Israel, and endures his penalty—death; the goat’s 
life given in the stead of Israel’s life, Israel escapes the sin 
penalty—lives. But all this is merely enacted prophecy of 
the valid sin-offering. Christ is here declared to stand sub- 
stitutionally in man’s place, bears the sin of man, endures 
his penalty—death ; the substitutional Christ’s life given in 
the place of the sinner’s life, the sinner escapes sin penalty, 
death—lives. 

And just in this light does the Gospel prophet Isaiah 
(ch. liii) depict the antitype of the blood sacrifice of Mo- 
saism. Says Isaiah (I quote Hodge): ‘‘ ‘The chastisement 
[or punishment] of our peace was upon him;’ that is, the 
punishment by which our peace was secured. Of this 
clause Delitzsch, one of the very first of living Hebraists, 
says: ‘The idea of vicarious punishment can not be more 
precisely expressed in Hebrew than by those words.’ 
Again, Isaiah says: ‘The Lord hath laid on him [caused 
to fall or cast on him] the iniquity of us all.’ This is the 
language the Old Testament uses to express the trans- 
fer of the guilt of the offender to the victim slain in his 
stead; e. g., the goat of the day of atonement. ‘If,’ says 
Dr. J. Addison Alexander, ‘vicarious suffering can be 
described in words, it is so described in these two verses,’ 
in which this clause occurs. Again, ‘It pleased the Lord 
to bruise him, when he shall make his soul ascham’— 
ascham means in the first place guilt, then an offering ex- 
piating guilt. Christ’s soul could never be made guilt; 
it could only be, and was, made an offering expiating 
guilt, enduring the bruise due the guilty. Michaelis 
makes ascham here mean satisfaction, and thus literally 
the words mean: ‘His soul was made a satisfaction for 
sin.’ Again, ‘He shall bear their iniquities,” ‘shall bear 
the sin of many.’ ‘Bear sin’ never means sanctify, but 
uniformly in the sacrificial and common language of the 
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Bible to bear the guilt or penalty for sin.” (Cf. Le- 
viticus xxiv, 16; Numbers ix, 13; xiv, 33, 34; Ezra xviii, 
19, 20; xxiii, 35; xiv, 10; xliv, 12.) 


VIII. New TEsTAMENT REPRESENTATIONS. 


The New Testament confirms this view of Christ's 
work, a substitutional expiatory sacrifice made God's jus- 
tice for man’s sin—Christ thus for man a cover. 

The Septuagint names the covering of the ark fiao- 
tyocov, on which once a year the expiatory sin-covering 
blood fell, and from above which sin-covering God, recon- 
ciled to the guilty, communed with Israel. The New Tes- 
tament names Christ fAaorypeov and fAdopog (Romans iii, 25 ; ' 
I James ii, 2), translated ‘‘propitiation.”” Christ is our 
mercy-seat, covering lid, from above which God, reconciled 
by the expiatory sprinkled blood, communes with us guilty 
as holy. Robinson and other lexicographers define fAao- 
typtov, ‘‘expiatory sacrifice.” Says Hodge: ‘‘fAdoxopar is 
‘always objective in Homer when applied to the gods,— 
it means primarily to appease the god. In the middle and 
deponent form in Scripture, followed by the word ‘‘sins” 
in the accusative, it always expresses the act by which that 
in sin is removed [covered] which hinders God from being 
propitious. This is the precise idea of expiation. Hence 
the word is so constantly rendered in the Vulgate by expiarz, 
and is in the Septuagint Greek the rendering of the He- 
brew kepher [cover]. Hence Christ, who renders God pro- 
pitious to us, is called the fAaorypeov and the éddopoc, the 
cover.” (Cf. Hebrews ix, 14, 26, 28; x, 10-12; Romans 
iii, 24; v, 11; viii, 3; 2 Corinthians v, 21; 1 James i, 7; 
iv, 10; 1 Peter i, 18, 19; ii, 24; Matthew xx, 28; Ephe- 
sians i, 7; v, 2; Colossians i, 14; 1 Timothy ii, 6; Titus 
ii, 14; Galatians iii, 13.) 

There is something very striking in the Old Testament 
use of the word translated ‘‘propitiation.”” It is never said 
‘‘propitiate God,” nor ‘‘make a propitiation to God ;” but 
propitiation is always spoken of as made manward, in ref- 
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erence to sin in the creature. (Exodus xxix, 36; xxx, 15, 
16; Leviticus xvii, 11; i, 4; iv, 20, 26, 35; xvi, 33.) The 
propitiation is not conceived of as offered Godward to 
remove an anger unbecoming in God. The anger and im- 
pulse to punish in God are confessed in this use of language 
to be right and fitting. What the propitiation is made for 
is—Godward—to receive substitutionally the just death- 
stroke—manward—is to hide, cover, the hateful, iniquitous, 
repulsive thing sin, giving just and necessary rise in God 
to holy indignation and impulse to punish (cf. Matthew 
xxi, 12; Mark iii, 5), and thus render it possible for God 
to be propitious. And in the New Testament Christ is not 
said to be a ‘‘propitiation to God,” but a propitiation 
[cover] for our sins.” (1 James ii, 2.) Man’s sin is that 
which has caused God’s estrangement, makes propitiation at 
all necessary—this fact Scripture, by this method of repre- 
sentation, strikingly brings out and emphasizes. On Christ’s 
title, ‘‘advocate,”’ Dale well says: ‘‘It is John who declares 
‘God is love ;’ it is the same John who says, ‘We have an 
advocate with the Father.’ Let these words mean what 
they will, they are plainly intended to train the soul to a 
faith in Christ of precisely that kind which the theory of 
expiation vindicates, but which the ‘moral theory’ excludes. 
Christ, in some sense, appeals to God for us, and not merely 
to us for God. He is the life of our holiness, but there is 
also some power of virtue in him which, if it is to be 
known and described by its effects, must be spoken of as 
a reason or ground on which God forgives our sins. What 
this power or virtue is St. John describes in the next sen- 
tence: ‘He is the propitiation [cover] for our sins.’ ” 

The prepositions dyri and dzép, used of Christ in refer- 
ence to the work he accomplished for man, teach that he 
died as substitute for man. ‘‘He gave his life a ransom 
for (drt) many,” cf. ‘‘If he ask a fish, will he for (dyz?) 
[in the place of] a fish give him a serpent?” ‘Yzép literally 
signifies ‘‘over,’’ and thus denotes the idea of covering, 
protection, substitution. The phrase dzép rovrod dzofavety 
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occurs in Xenophon in the sense of to die in the stead of 
one; so in John xv, 13, ‘‘Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for (6xép) his friends.” 
(Matthew xx, 28; Romans v, 6; viii, 32; 1 Corinthians v, 
7; 2 Corinthians v, 21; Galatians iii, 13; Ephesians v, 2; 
1 Thessalonians v, 10; I Timothy ii, 6; Titus ii, 14; 
1 Peter ii, 21; 1 John iii, 16.) The Greek language has 
no terms by which the idea of substitution can be more 
significantly expressed than by these prepositions. Paul’s 
‘‘Shall we continue in sin?” plainly points to salvation 
by the satisfaction theory. So also James, urging that 
works be added to faith. 





IX. Tue Divine Justice. 


What is that in God which necessarily demands punish- 
ment of sin? Paul (Romans i, 18) declares it to be the 
‘‘wrath (6974) of God, revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness,””—revealed in the curse of Eden, curse of Cain, 
the drowning of a world, the burning of Sodom, the curse 
on the substitutional Christ. Says Shedd: ‘‘The divine 
wrath issues from the necessary antagonism between the 
pure essence of the Godhead and moral evil. It is, there- 
fore, natural, organic, necessary, and eternal. The logical 
idea of the holy implies it. Side by side in the Godhead 
there reside the emotion of moral wrath and the feeling of 
pity; but the feeling of pity is manifested, not by denying, 
but by asserting, the entire legitimacy of the emotion of 
moral wrath, and ‘propitiating’ its holy intensity by a suf- 
ficient oblation [the God-man receiving upon himself the 
stroke of justice, and thus covering the wrath inciting sin]. 
The judicial nature of God, which by a constitutional neces- 
sity requires the punishment of sin, in the plenary pun- 

ishment inflicted upon one who is infinite, and therefore 
| competent; upon one who is finite, and therefore passible ; 
upon one who is innocent, and therefore can suffer for 
others; upon one who is voluntary, and therefore uncom- 
pelled. By this oblation the organic emotion of anger 
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against sin in Deity is placated, and mercy may now act.” 
Christ, the sin offering, endures the penalty; the oblation 
covers the guilty person—the impending curse is restrained. 
He endures in our stead our punishment; not identical, but 
full equivocal satisfaction is rendered justice—mercy may 
act, the guilty is forgiven. 


X. ExTeENT OF THE ATONEMENT. 


Did Christ die for all men equally, or in a special sense 
for the elect? Calvinists maintain the latter, others main- 
tain the former. The Calvinist says: Christ died sufficiently 
for all men, efficiently only for the elect. All men by the 
fall sunk into sin and misery. God might have left them 
all, as he did the angels, to perish. But God determined 
to save a portion and give them as an inheritance to the 
Son: ‘All that the Father giveth me shall come unto me.” 
This inheritance was given to the Son on condition that he 
should assume man’s nature, bear man’s curse—those to 
be thus given him were the ‘‘travail of his soul.” ‘‘To 
purchase such was the definite object of his mission, and 
therefore his death had a reference to them it could not 
possibly have to those God determined to leave to the just 
recompense of their sins. This only supposes that God 
determined from eternity to do what in time he has actually 
done. Thus Christ did not die equally for all mankind, 
but in a special sense he gave himself for his people and 
for their redemption.” (Cf. John viii, 43; vi, 39, 44, 
45; Ephesians v, 25; John x, 15; xi, 52; xvii, 6, 9, 12; 
Acts xx, 28.) 

But the invitation to come is universal. The atone- 
ment is sufficient for all—all may come. The same objec- 
tion may be urged in view of the actual facts even while 
maintaining the unlimited view of the atonement: All men 
God knew would not come—why invite all ? 

What, then, comes of such expressions as ‘‘whole 
world,” ‘‘every man,” referring to the object of Christ’s 
death? The Bible sometimes uses universal terms when 
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absolute universality is not meant; for example, ‘‘Jeru- 
salem, all Judea, all the region round about Jordan,” in 
strict universality were not baptized by John. ‘‘ All the 
world,’’ it was said, was gone after Jesus. (Cf. Luke ii, 
1; John i, 10; John v, 19; Revelation xiii, 3.) We are 
also to keep in mind the narrowness of compass of the old 
dispensation—limited to the Jew, when weare considering the 
wide expressions of the new—its compass the men of the 
whole world without distinction addressed—and may come. 
This explains John’s words (1 John ii, 2), ‘‘A propitiation 
not for our sins only, but for the sins of the whole world.” 
(Cf. John i, 29; iii, 16, 17; iv, 42; vi, 51; 2 Corinthians 
v, 19; xii, 32; Romans v, 18; Colossians i, 28.) Again, 
universal terms are not to be stretched beyond that class 
with reference to which they are used. They denote all 
comprehended within a specific whole, but the whole itself 
may be limited; for example, (1 Corinthians xii, 7): ‘‘The 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to each (‘man’ not in 
Greek) to profit withal”—to each believer—so (Hebrews 
ii, 9): ‘‘Taste death for every” (‘‘man”’ is not in Greek), 
the next verse may be taken as indicating the class to 
which ‘‘every”’ refers, namely: God’s sons. 


XI. Conclusion. 


The satisfaction theory of the atonement, in its entirety, 
accords best with Scripture type and statement with Chris- 
tian intuition, and is most logical and complete. It exhibits 
sin in its most intense heinousness—only can it be wiped 
out by the blood of the God-man; God’s justice, holiness 
acting in its most perfect form; sin is punished even if it 
be found (and that merely substitutionally) on God’s Son ; 
God’s mercy in highest possible play ; God not only forgiving 
man heinously guilty, but ‘‘God substituting himself incar- 
nate for his creature, for purposes of atonement ;”” God’s love 
as no other scheme of the atonement approaches. ‘‘We 
here find God’s compassion so great,” says Anselm (XX), 
‘fand so consistent with his holiness, as to be incompara- 
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bly above any thing that can be conceived; for what com- 
passion can excel these words of the Father, addressed to 
the sinner doomed to eternal torments and having no way 
of escape, ‘Take my only begotten Son and make him an 
offering for yourself;’ or these words of the Son, ‘Take 
me and ransom your souls’—these are the voices they utter 
when inviting and leading us to faith in the Gospel.” 
‘*Christ an expiation for my sin,” is the only thing that gives 
the guilty conscience rest. ‘‘In man,’ says Shedd, ‘‘ we find 
in miniature the judicial nature of God, an organic condem- 
nation and anger against sin—something that organically 
demands punishment, and nothing gives the conscience 
of the guilty peace but atonement. The correlate to guilt 
is punishment, and nothing but the correlate itself can per- 
form the function of a correlate. A liquid, for example, 
is the correlate to thirst, and nothing that is not liquid, 
however nutritious and necessary to human life in other 
relations it may be, can be a substitute for it. A guilty 
conscience, when it has come to a clear consciousness, 
wants its guilt expiated by the infliction of punishment. It 
feels that strange, unearthly thirst of which Christ speaks, 
and for which he asserts that his blood of atonement is 
drink indeed’’—the expiatory blood of the God-man is the 
correlate, the only correlate in the universe of a holy God 
(except personally dying) to a guilty human conscience 
imprecating penalty. 

That nothing but the conception of Christ as an expia- 
tion can give the guilty conscience rest, even Bushnell is 
forced, at the close of his book (‘‘ Vicarious Sacrifices’’), to 
acknowledge (pages 534, 535, 537, 545). He says: ‘‘How 
shall we come unto peace by the help of this martyrdom 
[Christ’s death]? How shall we turn it, and turn ourselves 
under it, so as to be justified and set at peace with God? 
Plainly there is a want here [in the moral theory], and this 
want is met by giving a thought form [a lying form] which 
is not in the words themselves. They are put directly into 
the molds of the altar, and we are called upon to accept 
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the crucified God-man as our sacrifice, an offering or obla- 
tion for us, our propitiation, so as to be sprinkled from our 
evil conscience, washed, purged, purified, cleansed from our 
sin. Christ is good, beautiful, wonderful; his disinterested 
love is a picture by itself, his forgiving patience melts into 
my feeling, his passion rends open my heart; but what is 
he for, and how shall he be made unto me the salvation 
I want? One word, he is my sacrifice, opens all to me; 
and beholding him, I count him my offering, I come unto 
God by him and enter into the holiest by his blood. In 
our prayers we should cry: ‘‘Wash us, O Christ, in the 
blood of the cross, and make us clean!” ‘‘It is one of the 
enviable advantages of those,” continues Bushnell, ‘‘ who 
accept the formula of expiation or judicial satisfaction for 
sin, that they are able to use these altar terms freely.” 
Yes, we can sing, and sing from the deepest heart: 
“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 


And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


Vo. IV, No. 13—6 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D. D. 


The Resurrection of our Lord. By Wi.1aAM MILLIGAN, D. D., Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 


I HAVE been reading lately, with intense delight, the 
recent volume whose title stands at the head of the present 
paper. Indeed, it is such a book as I have long been search- 
ing for. Its recognition of the super-eminent importance of 
the great fact of our Lord’s resurrection is most profound ; 
and its disclosures of the inner meanings and immense rela- 
tions of the fact are at once most fresh and spiritual, and, 
as it seems to me, according to the core of Scripture. 

My purpose is to tell, as succintly as I may, something 
of what this book has taught me. Both as to substance, 
and even also frequently as to form, I shall be continually 
its debtor. 

And is it not true that we need deeper, more searching 
notions of this transcendent transaction of our Lord’s life? 
Do we not need to bring our theology more evidently 
and testingly into the light of the resurrection? Do we not 
need to get the drooping graces of our usual Christianity 
revived and stimulated by its beams as plants win power 
from the sunlight? Were it not better if our preaching 
had more in it of the joyful assertion and quick victory of 
that of those apostolic men, who, while they were ever 
announcing Christ and him crucified, never forgot as 
steadily to preach him as risen also, and on the highest 
throne, and with the reins of universal rule grasped in his 
pierced, but triumphant, hands? Were not the Church in 
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more jubilant and efficient mood if, looking not the less con- 
stantly at the cross, she began to turn at least an equally 
steadfast and thankful gaze upon the emptied tomb and 
the surprising change and vigor and suggestion of the resur- 
rection? I have read that Sir David Brewster once told the 
British Association, that having an ancient coin in his pos- 
session which he much valued, he laid it one day on a burn- 
ing plate, when, to his surprise, an inscription was brought 
out on it he had never before noticed, and so lustrous he 
could read it‘in a darkened room: Benedictum sit nomen 
Dei—blessed be the name of the Lord. May it not be that 
even for our present darkened and earthly state there are 
other and better gleamings of the gracious purpose of our 
God to be made evident in this most precious fact of the 
resurrection, if but in noble heat of study we will look 
for them ? 

I can not think it a straining of the truth to say that 
our too usual thought and use of the fact of the resurrec- 
tion has been too much external. We have thought of it 
too much as of something added to, rather than as an 
integral and essential part and bloom of, the great work of 
Jesus. It has been esteemed too much as possessing a 
merely evidential value. Its value, in this respect, can not, 
indeed, be overestimated; nor, as a weapon against denial 
and skepticism can the resurrection be too much wielded. 
As the French were defeated at Waterloo because they - 
could not capture the Chateau Hugomont, which was the 
key of the position, so must the forces of unbelief con- 
stantly meet defeat in their contest with a historical and 
supernatural Christianity, because they never have captured, 
and never can, this key of the position—the invulnerable 
historical fact that the Lord Jesus, though crucified, and 
with his heart cleft by a Roman spear, and so as surely 
dead as man ever was, and buried also, did veritably rise 
alive out of Joseph’s tomb. When De Wette, the great 
German theologian, and who was called the Universal 
Doubter, tells the world that ‘‘the fact of the resurrection, 
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although a darkness which can not be dissipated rests on 
the way and manner of it, can not itself be called into 
doubt,” he makes a concession which holds, as the acorn 
does the oak, the entire tree of a historical and supernatural 
Christianity. So also the evidential value of the resurrec- 
tion as a surprising fulfillment of surprising prophecies, and 
so asa proof of the inspiration of the Scriptures is immensely 
important. Again, the evidential value of the resurrection 
as the solemn guarantee of Jehovah that the atoning work of 
our Lord Jesus is sufficient, and has been accepted in the 
court of heaven, is inestimable. Still again, the evidential 
value of the resurrection as a pledge and earnest that death 
sways a broken scepter, that it does not end all, that the 
tomb is but a passage and not a state, that we shall also 
rise, can not be enough prized, and, amid the devastation 
which death works, can not be enough insisted on. But, 
at the same time, is it not possible, as Dr. Milligan sug- 
gests, that all these inferences, and others like them, may 
be accepted by us, and still the fact of the risen Lord 
‘‘have no zmmediate place in our Christian consciousness or 
any zmmediate influence on our Christian life?” Ought not 
that great fact, while it is evermore along with the character 
of Christ himself the most conquering and comforting of 
evidences for the truths of our religion, to be at the same 
time a more present -and perpetual energy and inspiration 
in him who consents to our religion? 

To attempt to disclose, with the help of Dr. Milligan, 
not so much the more external and evidential forces, as 
here and there a few of the more interior and vitalizing 
energies potential for the believer in this truth of the risen 
Lord—to analyze a little, if possible, what Paul meant 
when he sought for the resting on his personal soul of the 
‘power of his resurrection”—is what I just now aim at. 

But, in order that this be done, it is necessary that we 
seek to gain as precise conception of the fact itself as pos- 
sible. It is only from a right recognition of the nature of 
the fact that the right teaching of the fact can flow. 
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This, then, is the first question, What was the nature 
of the resurrection of our Lord? In answering this ques- 
tion we are to be warned against two mistakes. 

1. That the resurrection of our Lord is to be under- 
stood in a sense sémply spiritual. Literal resurrection there 
was none. No dody appreciable by the senses came from 
the tomb; Christ lived and worked in the disciples’ hearts 
after his death by his Spirit. ‘‘ This was his real resurrec- 
tion; the spiritual alone is real.” This view, though advo- 
cated by a few, is plainly so at variance with the Scripture 
as to need no further comment. Words are bubbles merely ; 
they break at the first touch, if amid plain historical narra- 
tion you are at liberty to so spiritualize all literalness out 
of them. 

2. A second mistake, though really a modification of 
the first, is, that our Lord, after the resurrection, only 
assumed material substance and form, not as genuinely pos- 
sessing them, but only as now and then taking them upon 
himself at peculiar emergencies and for special purposes. 
But as Dr. Milligan replies, ‘‘this view is inconsistent with 
the whole tenor of Scripture upon the point. It is con- 
stantly implied there that the life of our Lord after he rose 
was that of the maz Christ Jesus. Whatever difficulty may 
attend the reception of the fact one thing is clear, that the 
apostles and early disciples did not think of his resurrec- 
tion-state as simply spiritual, but that the very substance 
and essence and peculiarity of their faith was this, that the 
same Son of man with whom they had companioned during 
the years of his ministry had been brought back by the 
glory of his Father from the grave.” 

Let us now go on to recognize in their fullest measure 
two sorts of apparently opposite facts which the Scriptures 
do disclose to us concerning the resurrection of our Lord. 

The Scriptures do most plainly teach us that between 
the pre-resurrection body of our Lord and his post-resurrec- 
tion body there were very real and striking s¢mlarities. The 
marks of nails and spear were still evident upon our Lord 
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after his resurrection. When the disciples were affrighted 
lest he was a phantom, he said to them, “ Behold my 
hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me, and see; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have. And 
when they believed not for joy and wondered, he asked, Have 
ye here any thing to eat? And they gave him a piece of a 
broiled fish ; and he took it, and ate before them.” Nor are 
we to suppose that the features of our Lord wore a wondrous 
change. We are expressly told that the disciples going to 
Emmaus did not know him because their eyes were holden; 
and it was in the dim light of the breaking day that the toil- 
ing disciples, in their boats upon the sea of Galilee, failed to 
recognize him upon the shore. And, as Dr. Milligan sug- 
gests, ‘‘when Mary Magdalene, standing weeping by the 
empty grave, turned suddenly round and saw Jesus beside 
her, but supposed him to be the gardener, her mistake, in 
all probability, arose as much from her eyes being blinded 
with her tears, and her mind preoccupied with her grief as 
from any external change in him.” 

Also there was much in the manner of our Lord toward 
his disciples after his resurrection similar to that before 
it. He was not another Redeemer—he was the same. He 
was not another friend—he was the same. They were not 
to imagine a vast chasm between the words he had spoken 
to them before the resurrection and those he told them 
now; they were to remember those. The memory of Pe- 
ter’s fall and of Peter’s need of a special interview and pardon 
had not been broken out of our Lord by the resurrection. 
As he had accepted the joyful homage of the disciples before 
the resurrection, so did he after it, as when his all hail burst 
like sunrise out of midnight upon the returning women. 
‘And they came and took hold of his feet and worshiped 
him.” He was still, in many most real respects, the veri- 
table and similar Lord Jesus. 

But, on the other hand, it is also as carefully to be 
noticed that the Scriptures do at the same time, and as 
plainly, disclose real and great afferences in our Lord after 
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his resurrection. While he was the same he was also dif- 
ferent from what he had ever been before. Shut doors 
were now no hinderance to him. Where the cleared vision 
of the disciples at Emmaus saw him in the breaking of the 
bread, in the next moment they beheld but empty space. 
No more does he fall wearied on the cool well-porch in 
Samaria. No more does he come seeking food and refuge 
and rest for the night into the home of Mary and of Martha. 
No more does he seem to travel toilfully from place to 
place; he flashes out in sudden manifestation upon the 
disciples now here, now there. No longer is he one of 
the multitude thronging the temple; he is not seen of 
Scribes and Pharisees, nor even by disciples as he once was. 
No more does he share their food with the disciples; he 
eats but a morsel defore them instead of with them, only 
that they may be sure he is veritably himself. Concerning 
himself he uses most peculiar phrase, whatever may be our 
explanation of it; he speaks after his resurrection, not of 
his flesh and blood, but of his flesh and bones. Also, our 
Lord’s manner toward his disciples has changed likewise. 
While it wears many of the old features it has taken on 
strangely new ones. He does not consort with the disci- 
ples as he had once done. ‘‘Touch me not” he says to 
Marty as she is about to clasp him in the passion of her joy. 
His air of familiarity has somewhat gone. John now is in 
too great awe to rest his head upon that bosom ; Christ wears 
a new mystery upon his brow. It is with new reserve, as 
from another realm, he now and then, and with a bursting 
suddenness, appears and speaks ; and when at last the resur- 
rection takes the form of the ascension, we have plain 
evidence that the laws of ponderable matter do no longer 
grasp him; he floats upward, receding into the far blue till 
a cloud receives him out of their sight. 

The plain truth is, that passing through the resurrection 
our Lord did pass into another realm. An immense change 
is written everywhere upon him—the same, he is at the 
same time startlingly not the same. 
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We come, then, to this truth, that while our Lord Jesus 
was still in many respects virtually the same, he came out 
of Joseph’s tomb zxto a different realm, and with a body vastly 
changed and already really glorified. 

There are additional considerations which support this 
truth. 1. The glorification of Jesus began at his resurrec- 
tion, not at his ascension. The idea advanced by many 
that our Lord took upon himself his glorified body at the 
moment of his ascension can not find ground in Scripture. 
The ascension occupies but a subordinate place in the rec- 
ord. It is only mentioned by one of the four evangelists. * 
At Timothy iii, 16, the Revised Version reads, instead of 
‘‘received up into glory,”’ ‘‘received up zz glory’’—our Lord 
already possessing his radiant panoply. Nor have we the 
right to think that through the forty days a gradual pro- 
cess of glorifying was going on which culminated in the 
ascension. For, on the very day and evening of the resur- 
rection as unique manifestations of our Lord’s changed and 
glorious state streamed out as appeared at any subsequent 
period of the forty days. The first day of the resurrec- 
tion was not a morning advancing up to noon—the noon 
burst at once in its full splendor. The glorification of 
Jesus had begun immediately in the resurrection, forty days 
before the serene and buoyant passage of the ascension. 

2. The ¢viumph of our Lord began at his resurrection. 
All traces of his humiliation were buried in Joseph’s tomb. 
He had won the victory, he had utterly finished the atoning 
work. ‘‘There could be no dualism in his resurrection- 
state even for forty days—the spirit free, the body bound ; 
the one drinking a full cup of gladness, the other still tast- 
ing the cup of woe.” When the victory was won the tri- 
umph, ‘‘in all its parts, must have begun also.” 

3. The resurrection of our Lord is confessedly the type 
and earnest of our own; and so, conversely, what we are 
told is to be concerning our own resurrection must have 
been true of his. Now we are expressly told that the body 
*The text of the slight mention by Mark is doubtful. 
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of our resurrection is not to be the same as the body of 
this present. Says Paul: ‘‘It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body. If there is a natural body there is 
also a spiritual.” ‘‘ By the first of these expressions,” says 
Dr. Milligan, ‘‘we are not to understand something con- 
formable to nature, but the psychical, the soulish, some- 
thing adapted to the psychical, the soulish life in man—that 
life which is possessed by us in common with the lower 
animals, and as it is when viewed apart from the higher 
spiritual principle which fits us for communion and fellow- 
ship with God. By the second we are not to understand 
the dim, the ethereal, the ghostly, but the pneumatical, the 
spiritual, something adapted to the spiritual life in man— 
that life possessed by us when God dwells in us and we in 
him. The words say nothing in either case of the material 
particles of our bodies. For aught we know the particles 
of the body in this dim spot of earth may be of the same 
nature as they shall be in the bright home of heaven. 
There is no need to imagine that they must differ in their 
essence; they may be only subject to a different law. In 
its fundamental atoms the spiritual body may be as truly a 
body as the natural one.” But of change and genuine differ- 
ence at and in our resurrection the Scriptures do tell us. 
Now it is never to be forgotten, it is never to be even 
dimly conceived, that our Lord Christ did not take upon 
himself our nature to wear it but for a brief three and 
thirty years, and then to cast it off as he sought the heights 
of glory. He took it upon himself to stay in it, to carry it 
with himself into the heights of glory, to be the pattern 
and exemplar of it, to pass himself through the changes 
of it. So reasoning from his resurrection to our own is 
right ; and, conversely, reasoning from what is revealed con- 
cerning our own coming resurrection to his is right. Con- 
cerning our resurrection, change and difference in and at the 
moment of it is revealed, change and difference in and at 
the moment of his must then be true. 
It follows, then, from considerations like these—to use 
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again the words of Dr. Milligan—‘‘that the body with 
which Jesus rose was not the same as that with which he 
died. At some moment or other of those mysterious hours 
during which he lay in the tomb in the garden a great 
change took place; the natural became a spiritual body; 
what was sown in this corruptible and mortal flesh was’ 
raised in incorruption; what was sown in weakness was 
raised in power.” : 

If any one objecting shall say, such a notion of a sim- 
ilar yet altogether changed body is contradictory to the 
nature of matter, the reply is, we know too little of matter 
in itself, of the laws which govern it, of its facile slavery to 
spirit, to affirm it contradictory. When the electric spark 
flashes along the cable from Europe to America, in that 
instant every molecule in that three thousand miles of wire, 
and in the sheathing which wraps it round, and in the water 
which floats about it, has been somehow affected. It is the 
new power of the electric spark which does it. To what other 
power matter may be more transfiguringly sensitive we can 
not tell. Until we can tell, silence were wiser than objection. 

If any one objecting shall still further say it is difficult to 
conceive that such transition should be affected in a mo- 
ment, it is enough to answer that Paul tells us that those 
who are alive at the Lord’s second coming shall be ‘‘ changed 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” 

If any one again objecting shall also say that such a 
change must break in pieces our Lord’s identity, that rising 
thus he could not rise still our brother and Messiah, it is 
sufficient to reply that the notion that personal identity 
hangs upon ‘‘the preservation of the same material and 
ponderable particles of the body, and that, too, in the same 
relation to each other,” is at variance with facts. The flux 
and flow of particles of matter, both as to substance and as 
to relation, is ceaseless in our present bodies, and yet from 
youthhood to trembling age we ourselves are consciously 
the same. 

This, then, seems to be the truth of the nature of the 
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resurrection of our Lord; though in root of being he was 
the same, our Lord was different. He rose in the spiritual 
body, he stood now in another realm, he passed out of 
Joseph’s tomb into new and loftier condition. 

Having reached thus the truth of the nature of the 
resurrection of our Lord, let us go on now to notice some 
of the more interior and spiritual applications of the truth. 

1. Our Lord, having thus risen, has gone on into the 
completion of his work for us. And of that work the resur- 
rection zs a real completion. It is not a reward, so to 
speak, merely laid on Jesus, as the crown is put upon a 
king’s head at the moment of his coronation. It is not an 
unanswerable evidence merely of the truth of his mission 
and of his claims. It is the appropriate and necessary 
fruit of his incarnation and mission. It is that which, had 
it been wanting, would have left fragmentary his whole 
previous sacrifice and exertion. 

The resurrection is the completing of our Lord’s work in 
many ways. 

(2) In furnishing the believer unguivering ground of 
confidence in its triumphant success. Some years since there 
sailed from the port of New York city an ocean steam- 
ship. Men looked at her before she sailed, and _ said, 
‘‘Yes, she is safe; her girders are strong; her iron hull is 
tight; her engines are powerful; she can successfully fight 
the waves and storms.”’ So they loaded her with valuable 
freight, and then with human life more valuable. Husbands 
trusted to her their wives, parents their children, friends 
their friends. The good-byes were said; the vessel pushed 
on into the stream, forth into the ocean, was lost to view. 
The usual time for her voyage was gone, but she did not 
reach her port. ‘‘It had probably been a stormy passage,” 
men said; ‘‘she was a true, staunch ship; she has been de- 
layed a little.” Still she did not arrive. Men fight their 
fears with comfortable surmises, but they grow anxious. 
Twenty days out, thirty days out—she must have been dis- 
abled; vessels scour the sea in search, but they can find no 
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trace of her. Fifty days out! Sixty days out! O the 
terrible suspense, O the suspense solidifying into sickening 
certainty. The Czty of Boston is not true and staunch. 
She sank in mid-ocean with every soul on board. She 
failed to give what, in the nature of the case, was the 
only ultimate ground for confidence; namely, the bringing 
through storm and wave that precious freightage into the 
destined port. 

**T do not know what the heart of a villain may be,” 
said the Count De Maistre; ‘‘I only know that of a vir- 
tuous man, and that is frightful.”” No man who thinks at 
all about himself can not but be sometimes frightened at 
the evil in himself. There is sin in thought, there is sin in 
word, there is sin in deed. But God is infinite and white 
holiness. Into the near and loving presence of that purity 
sin can never come. 

But the Lord Jesus came to undertake for us. He 
enters into the human condition, he bears our sin in his own 
body on the tree, he stands in our place, he endures our 
penalty. In his atoning death he expiates our sins. 

Suppose, now, we could point to nothing further than 
the death, the burial, the shrouded cross, the sealed sepul- 
cher, what ground of confidence possible for the believer 
that He in whom he had embarked all his most precious 
hopes had not himself been whelmed and lost in the awful 
storm of the divine indignation against sin? 

But the ship does not go down in mid-ocean. The 
great Sin-bearer rises out of death into loftier life; and he 
rises, too, not bodiless but bodily. Every real and outer- 
most fragment of the nature which he took upon himself 
he carries with himself through death and onward into the 
triumph. Being delivered for our offenses he was raised 
again for our justification. The resurrection, then, is the 
completing of Christ’s work, in the sense that it furnishes 
the believer absolute confidence that Christ has carried his 
work for him into infinite success. Missing the resurrection, 
that work had been, at best, but a wonder and a perhaps. 
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(6) Also, the resurrection was a completing of the work 
of Christ in the sense that it was a “sing into the divine ap- 
proval of the method of that work. What was the method of 
that work? This, perhaps, is its most perfect symbol—if a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone, 
but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit. It was service 
through sacrifice; victory through defeat; the winning of 
love’s triumph through love’s self-immolation ; gain through 
abysmal loss. ‘‘Men thought that when the Messiah 
came with a redemption that had formed the theme of 
type and prophecy for two thousand years he would come 
with outward glory, with worldly pomp and power.” But 
with no such method did he come. He who was chiefest 
of all was servant of all. The clash was instant and con- 
stant between his method and that which the world had 
been marking out through all the ages as the one the feet 
of a true success must strike. 

The resurrection was the justfication of our Lord’s 
method. What the world most scorned was seen in it to 
have the most shining divine approval. The cross blos- 
somed into the crown. The death of shame for others’ 
sakes was seen to be the gate which, swinging inward, 
opened into divine glory. And such vision was need- 
ful for the Lord’s follower. Following him he must en- 
ter also into his method. He must be the seed, willing 
to be buried that the harvest may wave freighted with sus- 
tenance’ and beautiful with blessing. The missionary in 
foreign lands, the frontier pastor working out of sight and 
in poverty and various difficulty at the foundations of a 
commonwealth, the obscure hero of city slums seeking 
in painful and self-forgetting service to bring into them the 
sweetness and light of the Lord’s Gospel; which one of 
them? which one of any of the noble army of the martyrs 
as the years speed by, and the hairs whiten, and the prizes 
of life which youth refused to seize grow dimmer in the 
distance, and the toil grows harder, and the result seems 
straggling and disappointing, does not need now and then 
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that the fainting spirit may grow strong and the failing will 
get regirding, the inspiration of the certainty of the di- 
vine approval upon self-sacrifice? What inspiration is there 
not in the fact that he who emptied himself for the sake 
of others the most profoundly was at last ‘‘ justified” and 
divinely vindicated by the resurrection? And this vindica- 
tion was complete. No part of Christ was wanting it. It 
flung its light on body as well as spirit. 

(c) Also, the resurrection was the completing of our 
Lord’s work in the sense that zt was a rising into those min- 
astries for the believer which belonged to the resurrection side of 
zt. Glance but at a single one of the many ministries for 
men in which risen and within the veil our Lord is now 
engaged, namely, the dispensing of power. Not enough do 
we think of and prize that whole side and style of divine 
blessing which comes to men from the tremendous fact that 
our Christ did not remain dead, but in the resurrection rose 
victor over death. For the great need of all men, weak- 
ened and emasculated as they are by sin, is not simply pre- 
cept but is also power; is not only that they be told what to 
do, but that they be given strength to do. Hartley Cole- 
ridge, the son of the great Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and in- 
heriting from his great father the moral blight of a weakened 
and vicious will, and giving himself over into the grip of 
the destroying appetite for drink, Hartley Coleridge wrote 
in his later years these sad and pathetic lines on the fly-leaf 
of his Bible: . 


“When I received this volume small, 
My years were barely seventeen, 
When it was hoped I should be all 
Which once, a/as/ I might have been. 


And now my years are thirty-five, 
And every mother hopes her lamb, 
And every happy child alive, 
May ever be what now I am.” 


Hartley Coleridge knew well enough what he ought, 
even amid the fearful wreck of his last years he knew it. 
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What Hartley Coleridge needed was strength, a girded will 
that he might do what he knew he ought. 

Consider that this is the immense distinction between 
the religion of Christ and every other religion which has 
ever asked for the suffrages of human souls. The religion 
of Confucius is a religion of precept. It teaches some very 
beautiful and righteous things. But Confucius was dead 
long ago; and there is no vital and conquering and inter- 
penetrating power in Confucius to enable men to do that 
which his precepts teach. 

The religion of the wonderful East Indian Sykya-Muni 
is a religion of precept. It teaches some very beautiful 
and righteous things. But Sykya-Muni was dead long ago; 
and there is no vital and conquering and inter-penetrating 
power in him to enable men to do that which his precepts 
teach. The religion of Christ is a religion of precept. It 
teaches the right and ¢he beautiful things. It is the truth. 
But our Lord Christ was not dead long ago. He died, but 
he rose again. He is to-day the living Christ. As by his 
atoning death he furnished a way for sinful men into the 
divine forgiveness, so by his glorious resurrection and 
ascension he dispenses power to forgiven men, enabling 
them veritably to do. Here is an immense difference—this 
whole difference of a real and imparted power. I would 
not say that in the case of a man like Hartley Coleridge, 
who, consciously, under the tyranny of a terrific habit, 
yields himself with a whole volition to the inbreathing 
through himself of the divine influence, there is the work- 
ing and rearranging of a physical miracle so that apti- 
tude for the habit ceases and the awful craving is physi- 
cally killed. Mr. Moody affirms such to be the case. But 
Mr. Moody has never been a drunkard. Mr. Gough affirms 
it to be not the case, and Mr. Gough has been a drunkard. 
It seems to me safer to accept as fact the intelligent expe. 
rience of one whom the power ot the risen Christ has, in 
this particular, magnificently rescued. But it is right to say 
that over the man most manacled and weakened, if he 
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will have it so, there may be such an invigorating brooding 
of the divine power, that, as in Spring the streams are let 
loose from their stiffening and icy bondage, his will shall be 
let loose and energized for surprising and constant victory. 

But for all such victory over sin by sinful men there is 
need of a new and present and interpenetrating power. A 
mere historical recollection will not suffice. Persuasion, 
springing from no closer source than that of a distant and 
ancient example, will be but as dried leaves whirled by the 
passion of the storm. There is need of a present and liv- 
ing and strong Person who shall veritably dispense to men 
the real and quickening power. 

But now it is to the resurrection side of our Lord’s 
work that all this power-dispensing ministry belongs. In- 
deed, we are distinctly told that the coming of the Spirit 
who thus by his divine indwelling and enabling rescues the 
religion of our Lord from the deadness of history into the 
energy of a present force, was conditioned upon the res- 
urrection. ‘‘ But this spake he of the Spirit which they 
that believed on him were to receive, for the Spirit was not 
yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified.” But Jesus 
having now been glorified in the resurrection all was 
changed. ‘‘The ministry of the Spirit bestowed by him was 
to begin; up to that time the Spirit—that is, the Spirit in 
his power—was not. He had, indeed, existed from ever- 
lasting as one of the persons of the trinity; he had moved 
upon the face of the waters when order was produced out 
of chaos; he had striven with men before the Flood, and 
down to the moment of the resurrection he had more or 
less comforted the pious and inspired the prophets of Israel. 
But he had not yet become an indwelling power in man. 
But one of the very first acts of the risen Lord of which 
we read, was that in which he ‘breathed on’ his disciples and 
said unto them, ‘Receive ye the Holy Spirit;’ and from 
that time onward, through Pentecost, through all the varied 
seasons, whether of depression or of triumph, that have 
marked the history of the Church, as well as through all 
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the more private experiences ot the people of God, that 
Spirit, whom it is the province of the glorified Redeemer to 
bestow, has descended into believing hearts;’’ an inward 
energy, the One in them greater than he that is in the world. 

A Christianity, then, which looks simply at the cross 
must be meager and one-sided. Christ hung upon the 
cross, but he rose also from the dead, and the significance 
of the last fact is of equal significance with the first. On the 
cross the atonement was out wrought; through the resurrec- 
tion the atonement-is applied. A forgetfulness of the res- 
urrection turns our religion into a history. A mindfulness 
of it makes our religion what it is, an urgent and conquer- 
ing power in the world to-day. 

2. The resurrection throws light on the method of worship. 
That worship is both an instinct and a duty is evident. 
But what shall be its process? Dr. Milligan has suggested, 
as it seems to me most fittingly, that there is hint for us in 
the resurrection here. ‘‘The Church can no more live 
without a worship than thought can live without words to 
fix it and to lend it permanence. Spirituality is the deepest 
and most fundamental element of her existence. The 
risen Lord is spzvitual. The Church, therefore, which rep- 
resents him must first of all be spiritual. By whatever 
marks, whether of doctrine or worship or government, we 
endeavor to distinguish her, there is one that she must 
possess, and to which all other gifts must minister, even 
when they have been bestowed upon her in their most per-* 
fect form; she must present to the world a manifestation 
of spiritual life. Without this she would fail to manifest 
her Lord in the most essential characteristic of his being. 
No outward worship can supply its place. The risen Lord, 
it can not be too frequently repeated, is essentially spiritual, 
and it is in the spiritual life of humanity that he lays the 
foundations of his Church. To him all is nothing that is 
not spiritual; and outward rites, however well ordered or 
beautiful or magnificent, however venerable with age, or 
rich with the pious associations of the past, have value only 
VoL. IV, No. 13—7 
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when they express spiritual realities, or promote the growth 
of spiritual feelings and purposes and aims. Christ’s king- 
dom is first in the soul of man. All holy thoughts, all 
heavenly aspirations, all sighs of contrition, all tears of pen- 
itence, all faith and hope and love, all that is meek and 
gentle and lowly and self-sacrificing and patient and forgiv- 
ing, all these are the main elements of his kingdom; and if 
they do not speak to the world in the Church’s life, the 
most imposing ceremonial will be nothing but the cove- 
nants of death.” . 

But it is also to be remembered that the risen Lord is 
not alone spirit ; he is glorified body and form, as well. He 
is not beyond the conceivable and the tangible—he remains 
in the conceivable and the tangible. Our Lord has ‘‘a 
body, and he included the perfecting of the body in his 
perfecting of human nature as a whole. The moment the 
Church grasps this truth her outward, no less than her 
inward, worship must assume that importance in her eyes, 
the denial of which will always be found fatal to healthy 
spiritual life. To tell her that she has only to do with 
spirit is to lead the way to the practical denial of her 
Lord's resurrection in the body.” 

They are wrong, therefore, who affirm that that is the 
best worship which divorces itself the most utterly from 
form. Vague and various aspiration, sentimental Sabbath 
roamings through fields and under skies, mystical pietisms, 
easy-going despisings of the Sabbath and the sanctuary, and 
the orderly and united prayers and praises, and the thought- 
ful teachings of an appointed ministry—these notions, and 
such as these, can not conduce to the most real and con- 
centrated and heaven-reaching worship. We need form in 
which the Spirit may find fitting lodgment and direction 
and expression. 

There is application also, here, to the right order and 
administration of the ordinances of the Church. Gazing 
upon our risen Lord, who upon the throne of the highest is 
glorified body as well as Spirit, we have no right to say con- 
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cerning the ordinances, spirit is every thing and form is 
nothing. We may change them as to method, or rearrange 
them as to order, or dispense with them as we list. We 
are, indeed, always to remember that spirit is the chief and 
innermost kernel. We are not to turn a symbol into a 
sacrament, in any sacerdotal sense; but we are also to 
remember that the spirit of a symbol can only express 
itself through fitting form, and that the symbol for the begin- 
ning of the new life may not be thrust aside for the symbol 
of its subsequent advance, and that therefore, in the name 
of our risen Lord, who is body as well as spirit, it be- 
hooves us to religiously preserve the spirit by adhering 
tenaciously both to the form and to the order of those rites 
through which he has given expression to so much of the 
spiritual meaning of his kingdom. 

3. But the resurrection of our Lord has also most impor- 
tant bearings upon many questions regarding our own future. 

(a) Upon the question of the recognition of friends in 
the other life. 

A revelation of fact is as good as the revelation of a 
distinct statement. Statement we may not find concerning 
this question, which every pastor knows is asked so often 
and so anxiously by bereaved and longing hearts. But fact 
we do find most luminous. How the radiance falls, like the 
sunrise into the night, from our risen Lord. All possible 
changes to which we ourselves must be subjected passed on 
him. He died; he rose. For us, too, these changes wait. 
But in nowise did they destroy his identity and his ability 
of recognition. Though different and glorified, he was the 
same Christ—the old love lived, the old thoughtful tender- 
ness lived, the old knowledge and recognition of each one 
of the disciples lived. ‘‘By the great fact that Christ is 
risen the New Testament teaches us that, if there be a 
future life at all, it is we ourselves who live, not vapors, 
not ghosts, but in our present compound being, with our 
individual personal lives, recognizable by others and recog- 
nizing them.” 
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(6) Upon the question of the free and glorious method 
of that other life. Of what takes place between death and 
the resurrection, the Scripture tells us little, and that little 
in the dimmest way. Over that intermediate state, how- 
ever, there is written the shining word PARADISE, and 
into it is poured this meaning, that we are WITH CHRIST. 
But when through our resurrection that paradise shall have 
pressed onward into the full and consummated heaven, 
then for us the light from our risen Lord begins to stream. 
Ourselves we shall be, but lifted into how great and glorious 
change. See in but one particular, How ranging and unhin- 
dered was that life of our risen Lord; how utter and quick 
the subjection of matter to the spirit; how all-dominating 
the spirit over the laws of matter. Sudden flashings of 
manifestation here and there, independence of physical 
necessities, needing but to eat defore them, not for his sake 
but for theirs, that the disciples might be sure he was their 
very Lord; the buoyant soaring upward of the ascension. 
And such an untethered imperial existence shall be ours too. 
The gates of the city are shut not day nor night. We 
shall have ability to range the universe. What disclosures 
to us in that future of the wonders of God’s working; what 
heights of culture sloping upward through the eternal ages 
for our ascent. What swift and easy visitings of star 
and planet. What transcendent, growing, all-compassing life 
flashes for us its possibilities from our risen Lord. 

(c) Upon the question of the divinely intended destiny 
for the world. Let me close this paper with another quota- 
tion from Dr. Milligan: 


“Looked at in the light of the resurrection of our Lord, what a 
prospect even for our nature opens in the view. It is true that in one 
aspect there is decay. The mountains are gradually crumbling into 
the valleys; ‘the waters wear the stones ;’ and different species, both of 
animals and plants, have passed and are passing away. Sin, too, with 
its dissolving power, has still a terrible intensity of existence around us, 
and forces are at work threatening to break up the very foundations of 
society, and filling the heart with dismay. Neither the philosopher nor 
the poet can give us hope. The resurrection of our Lord, which 
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derives its greatest value from this, that it is not a mere miracle of the 
past, but is full. of promise of the future, alone can do so. In its light 
not decay but advance, not pulling down but building up, not falling 
back but reaching forward, become the main characteristics both of 
nature and of human history. Once the earth was without form and 
void; scientific men tell us that in still remoter ages it existed only in 
the shape of endlessly multiplied particles of matter, which swept 
through space without having been as yet gathered into a mass. Be it 
so. At all events the earth passed through that stage. Then came 
successive stages of its history, during which plants covered its surface 
and animals in ever rising forms of existence appeared to live upon 
the plants. Each stage gave way to another, not lower but higher than 
what went before it. Last of all, man came upon the scene, the high- 
est and fairest of the Creator’s works; but the progress did not stop. 
Even the fall did not stop it. Then came the remedial process—first 
darkly hinted at, afterwards revealed in ever-brightening light, until it 
was fulfilled in Christ. Still the progress did not stop; it has not 
stopped now. The purpose of the ages was an increasing purpose as 
the world hastened onward to the resurrection of our Lord. And, look. 
ing back upon that event now, we read in it not something peculiar to 
him, but the token of a higher destiny towards which both the spiritual 
and the material creation are moving on.” 


There is no place for pessimism in a world which the 
resurrection of our Lord has blessed and brightened. In 
that radiance despondency and hopelessness must flee away, 
even as the mists of the morning are annihilated by the 
swift javelins of the sunrise. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE STORY OF JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 
BY REV. CHARLES W. CURRIER. 


THERE is a fascination in the story of Jepthah’s daughter 
that time does not dull. Even the casual reader does not 
escape its sad attractions. The brief story brings before 
one the person of the warrior-father returning to his home 
in the glory of conquest and the pride of having redeemed 
his place in the nation. Out from the entrance of his 
home, dancing with joy at his safe return and his success 
in battle, comes the blooming Jewish maiden who is the 
pride of his heart and the hope of his house. But the love 
that made her ear keenest to detect her father’s coming 
and her step quickest to run in greeting, becomes the 
means, in God’s mysterious providence, of her taking off. 
First from her father’s house, she must be her father’s 
offering—for the vow must*be kept though hearts do break 
and hopes are crushed. Jephthah’s rashness had cost him 
dear; and his ‘‘Alas, my daughter!” is the moan of a heart 
beholding the innocent crushed by the wrong of the guilty. 
Two months of respite—how full of bitter sorrow to both 
who can tell ?—are followed by the last cruel rites of sacrifice, 
and the soul of the maiden wings its flight from earth, the 
victim of an unholy vow and a perverted fidelity. 

The story, as it is told in our English Bible, makes the 
fate of the maiden clear. And yet the question is an ever 
recurring one, whether we may not take the seeming want 
of precision in the final words of the story as a foothold 
for the hope that she was not offered in sacrifice. Desire 
struggles with evidence to establish the conclusion that in 
some way her life was spared. The wrongful vow under 
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which she was sacrificed, the cloud ot mystery in which her 
fate is held to be enwrapped, her youth, her filial love, and 
her heroic loyalty to her father’s vow, combine to arouse in 
the reader a genuine sympathy for the maiden, and to stir 
a laudable curiosity to settle beyond doubt, if can be, in what 
form the vow was kept. But whoever sets himself to the 
determination of this inquiry finds that the story itself is his 
only resource, and that his conclusion must come from an 
unbiased examination of the simple record of Holy Writ. 

The present paper does not attempt to review the ver- 
sions of the story put forward by many interpreters, from 
the Jewish Rabbis to Dr. Cassell; nor is it an essay at a 
new interpretation. It is simply an endeavor to see the 
incident in the setting of its own times, and to read the 
story of the Jewish maiden in the light of its own state- 
ments. To this end three things must be considered,—the 
times, the man, and human sacrifices. 

The Book of Judges recounts the history of the Hebrew 
people through a period of three hundred years ;* that is, from 
the death of Joshua to the times of Eli and Samuel. The 
political history of the people during this period is a mixed 
record of bondage and independence. Now on the one 
side and now on the other, they are subject in turn to the 
Moabite, Canaanite, Midianite, Ammonite, and the Philis- 
tine, at least one-third of the time. Bound together only 
by the ties of a common origin and a peculiar faith, they 
lacked the centralized organization through which they 
might have made successful resistance to their foes. Differ- 
ences in tribal characteristics and the growing up of local 
interests weakened such bond of unity as there was. And 
when one considers how few went out to any of the strug- 
gles for independence, from tribes other than the one prin- 
cipally oppressed, it may well be thought that we see here, 
not a nation, but an aggregation of petty states. Their lack 

*1 Kings vi, 1. The present writer thinks the period named in Acts 


xiii, 20, should be read with the preceding verse: ‘‘He divided their land 
to them by lot about the space of four hundred and fifty years.” 
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of political unity separated them from each other in matters 
of religion. As one section after another came under the 
dominion of an idolatrous oppressor, the people took on, in 
some degree, his religious practices. For a third of the 
time at least some part of the people were to be found 
worshiping by the dark rites of Baal, while they were held 
to the worship of Jehovah during the intervening periods 
only by means of the harshest discipline. But a people so 
prone to idolatry, and that worshiped Jehovah only at 
times, could not be conspicuous for religious fidelity. Even 
their times of repentance and return fail to impress one as 
notable examples of pure religion. 

We shall obtain a correct idea of the features of the 
national life in the time of Jephthah, if we read carefully the 
two closing incidents of the book. These events must 
probably be dated back to a time near the beginning of 
this period of the judges; and so they antedate Jephthah’s 
time by at least one hundred and fifty years. But the same 
dead level of religious declension appears at both periods, 
and the incidents are of a piece with what occurred in the 
time of Jephthah. 

In a village of the Benjaminites there was no one of that 
tribe who even cared to exercise the grace of hospitality, 
that virtue so prominent in the East, and the general prac- 
tice of which made inns and places of refreshment, in our 
use of the terms, entirely unnecessary and unknown, Then 
they followed up this neglect of the bounden duty of hos- 
pitality by an outrage that savored of the days of Sodom. 
The whole scene is abominable; and while the indignation 
excited throughout Israel at such atrocity shows that there 
still survived some regard for virtue and honor and the 
claims of the helpless, still the very fact that such a crime 
could be permitted in the midst of the nation proves that 
the sense of moral and religious obligation was strangely 
loosened. 

Micah, with his house of God, and with a Levite as priest, 
and the Danites traversing the land and taking for themselves 
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the gods of Micah and his Levite, are still other indications of 
the condition of the body politic. Here is a large number 
of men traversing the country in search of a place to settle. 
They are armed, and propose to take possession of any 
place that may strike their fancy. There is no one to say 
them nay, or to inquire why they do these things. In the 
setting up of the gods we see the effect of the idolatrous 
surroundings in breaking down the reverence of the people 
for the very first of the moral laws of Jehovah; while, as 
if to intensify this disregard, a Levite, with no more lawful 
right to the priesthood than a son of Benjamin or Naphtali, 
has consented to undertake the sacred functions of the 
priesthood—and this, too, within the second generation after 
the death of the great law-giver.* 

It is true that these things occurred several generations, 
or about one hundred and fifty years, before the time of 
Jephthah ; and between them and Jephthah’s day there were 
several fluctuations in the political and religious history 
of the nation. But the successive falls were equally disas- 
trous, and the successive rises do not come above the earlier 
tide-water mark. In the time of Samson, the next great 
deliverer after Jephthah, the want of spirit in the people to 
rise against the Philistines shows them to be thoroughly 
cowed and contented under a foreign rule. In the times 
immediately preceding Jephthah the condition of the people 
was in nowise,distinguishable from what it had been. Gideon 
had passed away; Abimelech’s play at usurpation had come 
to an ignominious end. Tola and Jair had followed their 
predecessors in a more or less limited judgeship among the 
tribes; and then come those words used so many times in 
this book to describe the rebellious tendencies of this people: 
‘* And the children of Israel did evil again in the sight of the 
Lord, and served Baalim and Ashtaroth and the gods of Syria 
and the gods of Sidon and the gods of Moab and the gods 


* Judges xviii, 30. For Manasseh read Moses: so all critics. The Jis 
written above the line, showing that it was added later to save the honor 
of Moses, as is supposed, 
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of the children of Ammon and the gods of the Philistines, 
and forsook the Lord and served him not.” Against this 
sweeping charge there is not much to be said. Of the 
feasts and religious observances provided for in the law we 
have no record. The tabernacle seems to have remained 
in Shiloh,* as the central gathering point of the people; 
but to what extent they worshiped and sacrificed there in 
their temporary returns to Jehovah we have no knowl- 
edge. This is to be noticed, that altars for sacrifice were 
erected throughout the land; at first reservedly,t and then 
freely and openly. “Into this condition of things comes 
Jephthah, the son of a Gileadite. f 

The land of Gilead lies to the east of the Jordan, a 
rich, fertile district, far more productive than the ground 
west of the river. It was the country upon which Reuben 
and Gad fixed their eyes when first the Israelites came out 
of the desert to occupy Canaan. They were rich in cattle, 
and this seemed to them their most fitting abode. They 
continued somewhat the nomad habits of the herdsman, 
and lived in a state of constant warfare with their neigh- 
bors on the east. It was here that David found a refuge, 
and that the sons of Saul established themselves. 

Into this nomadic and warring life Jephthah was born. 
Unfortunately for him he was the son of a concubine. 
His father’s legitimate sons looked upon him as an intruder, 
and thrust him out from home. Exiled and friendless, he 
betook himself to the wild country on the east, and there 
gathered to himself other ‘‘ vain men,” and, as David did 
subsequently, he became the leader of a company of free 
lances, waging predatory warfare on either side, but prin- 
cipally, we may believe, against the traditional enemies of 
his people, the Ammonites. In this mode of life Jephthah 
spent the years of his youth and early manhood. He built 


*Joshua xviii, 1; xxii, 12; Judg. xxi, 12, 19. 

tJoshua xxii, 26; Judg. vi, 24, 26; xiii, 19. 

} Gilead, Judg. xi, 1,2. Probably the tribal name put for that of the 
unknown father. 
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himself a home, and in that home there grew up to him 
one only child, a daughter, whom he loved with the pas- 
sionate fondness that a father may feel for an only child, 
intensified by the fact that all his hopes for the perpetua- 
tion of his name and family lay in the future of that child. 
In these years his reputation for daring and skill in leadership 
had spread among his people, and when they at last re- 
solved no longer to endure the oppressions of their Am- 
monitish lords they could think of no one who could lead 
them with so much hope of success as Jephthah, the out- 
cast. The affairs of the nation were in such straits that he 
was able to drive a good bargain for himself with the sheiks 
who came to solicit his help. They covenanted with him 
that he should be raised from the condition of head of a 
roving band to be head of the land of Gilead. How his 
heart must have swelled with satisfied pride when at last 
he, the despised outcast, had become by his own merits the 
recognized ruler. 

The picture of life in Israel that we have been com- 
pelled to draw is a dark one; and yet that picture is lighted 
up by occasional gleams of a better spirit and a true piety. 
One of the first things that Jephthah does after the com- 
pact with the rulers is to go to Mizpeh, the place where 
Jacob and Laban had raised a heap of stones to mark the 
covenant there made, and which Jephthah now chooses for 
his home, and there to utter ‘‘all his words before the 
Lord.” At the very first interview with the elders of 
Gilead, speaking of the possibility of the Hebrews being 
the conquerors in the ,impending struggle, he refers the 
anticipated success to the Lord, in the words, ‘‘And the 
Lord deliver them before me.” He is familiar with Israel’s 
story when the nation was a wanderer. His final words to 
the king of Ammon contain an appeal to the Lord to be 
the judge of the righteousness of his cause. And when he 
proceeded against Ammon the spirit of the Lord came 
upon him as upon the other judges, and in that power he 
conquered. We must undoubtedly admit that Jephthah 
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was a man of a religious spirit, though with but meager 
truth to enlighten his mind. He was not slow to appeal to 
the Lord. But this grouping of Jephthah’s religious traits 
can not make him a character even fairly educated in the 
essentials of Christian faith, We are looking upon a sort 
of Old Testament crusader—a man of arms and deeds; 
a man who resorted to rude severity to keep his rule over 
his lawless band; a man whose moral perceptions were not 
above the standards of an age in which such men as Ehud, 
Shamgar, and Samson were the chosen of the Lord. A 
critical judgment should compel us to resist the impulse to 
look at the Jewish hero through nineteenth century glasses, 
and keep us to the fact that his character, shaped by a 
training so imperfect and so harsh, could not be sensitive to 
moral teachings that were almost buried under the loose 
and mixed beliefs of the day. 

One thing more is to be considered. Admitting the 
darkened moral condition of the age, was there any thing 
in its practices that would suggest to Jephthah the idea of 
making a human sacrifice? To this question answer must 
be made in the affirmative. Vows were not required among 
the Hebrews; but they were permitted, and once made, their 
fulfillment was exacted.* 

But no such vow as this we are now considering has any 
place in the provisions of the Jewish law. The offering of 
human sacrifices was brought in from without. Nothing 
could be more obnoxious to the Jewish religion, in its purity, 
than human sacrifices. Yet such was the decay of faith, 
that idolatrous practices, many and gross, had been adopted 
by the Jews, until even the idea of making human sacrifices 
had lost its abhorrent character, and. was thought to be a 
thing well pleasing unto God. That the custom of offering 
human sacrifices prevailed among these Canaanitish peoples 
hardly needs any special remark. It was a custom common 

* Deuteronomy xxiii, 21, 22, 23. Wows made by daughters or wife, 


however, were not binding if father or husband disallowed the vow. 
Numbers xxx, 
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to all pagan nations. Dane, Gaul, Celt, Roman, and Oriental 
made their regular sacrifices of human victims without stint. 
The worship of Molech (the god of the Ammonites) was 
the center of this heartless practice about Palestine. And 
with this worship the Jews were familiar. It is prohibited 
in the law,* and yet we find the progress of the practice 
among the Hebrews traced in such passages as Psalms cvi, 
37, 38; 2. Chronicles xxviii, 3; Jeremiah vii, 31; 2. Kings 
xxiii, 10, and ‘others. 

Even the sacrifice of a child by its own father was not 
unknown a little later,t and probably was not an unusual 
fact in the history of such unnatural worship. Hence the 
suggestion of a human sacrifice, as suited to the demands of 
an extraordinary occasion, would not have seemed to Jeph- 
thah to be the monstrous thing we now know it to be. He 
was prepared for it by his moral ignorance and by his cor- 
rupting contact with heathendom, and it seems the natural 
outcome of his probable beliefs. 

Such were the times, such was the man, and such was 
his education in the matter of human sacrifices. The vow 
and its fulfillment must fit into the life as here presented; 
it must be read as a part of the whole story of that age, 
and it is only by bearing these facts in mind that it can be 
so read. 

We are now ready to turn to the words of the vow and 
the account of how it was kept. 

‘‘And Jephthah vowed a vow unto the Lord and said, 
if thou shalt without fail deliver the children of Ammon 
into mine hands, then it shall be, that whatsoever cometh 
forth of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return 
in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely be the 
Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt offering.”’t 

The Hebrew word 1x rendered ‘‘ whatsoever” is without | 
distinction of gender. It means ‘‘whosoever’’ or ‘‘ what- 


*Lev. xviii, 21. 
tSee 2 Kings iii, 27. King Mesha of Moab offers his own son for the 
success of his arms. tJudg. xi, 30, 31. 
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soever”’ as the context may demand. The only grammati- 
cal help to the right rendering of this word is in the form 


1 rendered ‘‘it”’ in the clause ‘‘I will offer it up.” Now 
the Hebrew pronoun used is naturally masculine, and instead 
of ‘‘it’’ should be read ‘‘him.”” That would compel us to 


’ 


translate the preceding word ‘‘ whosoever; and this cor- 
rection removes from the mind the wrong impression that 
our English version makes, that Jephthah was thinking only 
of some ordinary animal-offering. Jephthah never could 
have supposed that any of the sacrifices commonly made 
would have answered the purpose in a vow uttered under 
such exceptional circumstances. To believe that a common 
sacrifice only was in his mind is to destroy all the signifi- 
cance of the vow. When Jephthah says, ‘‘ Whosoever 
cometh forth from the doors of my house to meet me I 
will offer zm up,”’ he means a probable human sacrifice ; 
and while he may not have thought, nay, did not think, of 
his own daughter as the possible offering, yet the phrase- 
ology of the vow compels us to believe that he must have 
intended to devote some one of his family, some one from 
among his personal attendants to the altar. 

To avoid this conclusion, that Jephthah actually con- 
summated his vow by a human sacrifice, many devices for 
differently translating the terms of the vow have been em- 
ployed. Of these I notice two that are purely grammatical. 

Can not the ‘‘and”’ in this last clause be read ‘‘or,” 
thus making the vow alternative in form? - ‘‘ There is” says 
Dr. Robinson, translator of Gesenius, ‘‘in one place* a 
probable disjunctive sense, but probably nowhere else in all 
the Old Testament.”” Nor is it a rational supposition that 
Jephthah should have made a vow with such alternative 
statements as these would be. Whatever was offered in 
sacrifice was the Lord’s, and the first clause would have no 
meaning as implying that a burnt offering was not the Lord’s. 

It has been suggested that the last clause might be read 
‘I will offer to him a burnt offering.” But the form ‘‘him” 
*1 Kings xviii, 27. 
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is not a dative but an accusative or objective suffix, rarely 
denoting a remote object, and almost never the person 
affected; while the following noun is without the objective 
sign that it would naturally have if it was the object of the 
verb. 

We stand then by the ordinary English reading of the 
vow as corrected, ‘‘Whoever . . . and I will offer 
him up for a burnt offering ;’”’ and it is necessary to be stren- 
uous upon this point, because the close of the story is to be 
read in the light of the terms of the vow. 

The closing verses offer a single loop-hole to those whose 
tender mercies would rescue the maiden from the horror 
of her sacrifice and the character of Jephthah from the 
stigma that such an offering would fasten upon him. The 
record does not literally say that Jephthah offered her, and 
in this lies a hope, that to us, at least, seems a vain one. If 
the vow be understood as it is here given, then the record 
that he ‘‘did with her according to his vow that he had 
vowed” would be a plain enough assertion that he carried 
out his purpose; horrible to us, but only horrible to him 
in that it was his own child that he offered. Stress has 
been laid upon the following words as indicating the nature 
of the doing in the preceding clause, that her father devoted 
her to a celibate life. But the fact that ‘‘she knew no 
man” would be no meeting of the terms of the vow. And, 
indeed, it is not so offered by the sacred writer. It is only 
an additional particular, adding to the hardness of Jeph- 
thah’s lot, inasmuch as by the death of the maiden he must 
forfeit all hope of perpetuating his line. That it is offered 
as an additional particular and that only, is shown by the 
fact that in this clause the pronoun ‘‘she”’ is given, thus not- 
ing it as emphatic. Cheyne and Driver translate, ‘‘now, as 
for her, she had known no man,” thus separating it from 
the preceding clause, and rendering it entirely independent 
of that statement. 

Another device, to avoid the conclusion advocated, is 
to join the clause ‘‘and it was a custom in Israel’”’ with the 
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preceding clause, thus making it teach the founding of a 
celibate order of women by the daughter of Jephthah. So 
far asthe Hebrew goes the clause may be so read. But, 
there is not the least trace of any such celibate order in 
Israel at any period of its history. Certainly the women 
serving in the tabernacle were not celibate. And, besides, 
the celibate life was repugnant to every religious feeling of 
the Hebrew women. It may, in strict justice, be said 
further that we have no other traces of a custom of lament- 
ing (or better, of celebrating) the daughter of Jephthah 
‘‘four days in a year;” but a custom that drew its mean- 
ing from the act of a single person in the local history of 
the time would not probably be long-lived. And the 
maiden’s own companions lived to see the day when, though 
the memory of her willing devotion was retained, the cus- 
tom itself had fallen into desuetude. 

We thus come to this conclusion, that the story is that 
of a human sacrifice made in fulfillment of a wicked vow; 
and there is every thing in the circumstances in which the 
incident is set to compel us thus to accept the simple read- 
ing of the account. Whether we find excuse for Jephthah 
in the facts of his education or not, our interest goes out 
rather to the maiden; and we read with pleasure of the 
beautiful custom of commemorating the unmurmuring devo- 
tion of a young life, cut down at the very moment when it 
was rejoicing most in the triumphs of a father. 

In the words, then, ‘‘who did with her according to the 
vow which he had vowed,” we read the fate of the maiden; 
words chosen, perhaps, by the sacred writer as if he felt 
that he ought to lessen a little the shock to the reader’s 
sensibilities, by abstaining from saying in so many words 
that she had been sacrificed. However objectionable and 
unnatural such an immolation of one’s own child may be, 
the fact can not be changed; while a study of the times, 
with its fearful looseness and absorption of heathen ideas, 
shows how it was even possible for one who became a de- 
liverer in Israel to make and execute such a vow. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
A HUNDRED YEARS OF KANT. 
BY PROFESSOR E. BENJ. ANDREWS. 


Tue year 1781 was a true epoch in philosophy. It gave 
to the world Kant’s ‘‘Critique of the Pure Reason,’”’ per- 
haps the most influential single philosophical piece which 
ever appeared. The centennial of so momentous an event 
has been celebrated in every civilized land. It has moved 
even unphilosophical England and America. The Concord 
school discussed the significance of the Kénigsberg phi- 
losophy for a full week of its recent session. Other friends 
of philosophy held a special gathering at Saratoga the past 
Summer for the same purpose. A score of books and 
articles in English have come into being as memorials of 
Kant, several of them, and these among the best, by 
American authors. Yet the entire story of Kantian in- 
fluence upon the past century has nowise been told, and if 
fitly chosen, a few words more upon that subject will not 
be impertinent.* 

* One can now obtain a very satisfactory knowledge of Kant by the 
aid of the books named below, without knowing German. MEIKLEJOHN, J. 
M. D.: Kant’s ‘*Critique of Pure Reason,” Bohn’s Lib. Axsott, T. K.: 
Kant’s ‘Theory of Ethics.” This is a translation, very accurate and very 
clear, of the ‘‘ Metaphysic of Ethics,” ‘Critique of Practical Reason,’ and 
part of ‘*Religion within the Limits of Pure Reason.” Second enlarged 
edition. London: Longmans. 1879. SEMPLE, J. W.: Kant’s ‘Meta- 
physic of Ethics.”” The third edition, edited by Professor Calderwood, 
Edinburgh, Clark, 1871, includes that part of the ‘Critique of Practical 
Reason,” which discusses ‘*The Will;” also Kant’s treatises on the ‘Ele- 
ments of Jurisprudence,” and on the ‘Elements of the Doctrine of Vir- 
tue.”” The translation is by no means so well done as Abbott’s. CAIRD, 
E.: ‘The Philosophy of Kant.” London and New York: McMillan, 
1877. The ablest exposition in English. “ApAMson, R.: ‘On the Phi- 
losophy of Kant.” Edinburgh: Douglas. 1879, Watson, J.: ‘‘Kant 


and his English Critics.” Glasgow: Maclehose. 1881. 
Vo. IV, No. 13—8 
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* 

It is no miracle that Kant’s name is great in philosophy. 
Nature had endowed him with a mind which necessarily 
viewed things by principles and in the large. All his nu- 
merous precritical writings show this. He spontaneously 
searched deeper for causes and further for effects than most 
thinkers. Thus, as is now generally acknowledged, he, not 
Laplace, was the true author of the ‘‘Nebular Hypoth- 
esis.’’ Having started upon any inquiry, he found it im- 
possible to pause till he had arrived at what seemed to 
him to be ultimate data. 

His education promoted this tendency. Like Fichte and 
Hegel, Kant received a thorough training in theology. 
Like Descartes, Leibnitz, Samuel Clarke, Herbart, Pascal, 
and D’Alembert, he had given very profound study to 
mathematics. How like a second nature to him logic was, 
each section of his larger works evinces. His studies 
took the widest range, and were as thorough as they were 
diversified. That they were thorough is shown in the fact 
that he lectured upon almost every subject to which he gave 
attention at all. On many of these topics he published 
also. Thirty several treatises had he put forth before the 
great ‘‘Critique.”” Each of these was, in its way, a pro- 
pedeutic for that. Several had a very direct bearing in 
this way. Such is the case especially with the ‘‘ New Ex- 
amination of the First Principles of Metaphysical Knowl- 
edge” (1755), and with the treatise ‘‘Upon the Form 
and Principles of the Sense-World and of the Thought- 
World” (1770).* 

To appreciate the results of Kant we must understand 
the views set forth in his two famous Critiques of Reason, 
and this will make it necessary to protract a little our 

*Kant’s full philosophical growth came late. Mr. Abbott, in his 
‘¢ Memoir of Kant,” calls attention to a significant fact. Berkeley, Hume, 
and Fichte, whose labors, chiefly negative, served for little more than to 
help introduce better systems, produced their greatest treatises, the first two 
under thirty, the third at thirty-three. On the other hand, Locke, Reid, 


and Kant, each a permanent and first-rate authority for his special tendency 
of thought, published their masterpieces only when past fifty. 
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glance at the philosopher’s career of preparatory thinking. 
To understand Kant, as Kuno Fischer says, we must ‘‘de- 
duce” him. The philosophical world in which Kant made 
his début was ruled by the system of Wolff. Imposing as 
this was, it contained many contradictions. It affirmed the 
truth of knowledge, yet so emphasized the individuality of 
the thinker as, in effect, to deny all connection between 
him and the object of his thought. It made all thought 
formal and analytic, affording no explanation of that syn- 
thetic activity of mind which, very little reflection shows, 
is involved in all concrete knowledge. It exhibited God, 
now as a mere individual, excluding his universe, now as 
himself the universe. Kant was not slow to perceive these 
inconsistencies, and in every one of his earliest metaphys- 
ical discussions are signs that he was toiling toward a solu- 
tion of them. He contends that knowledge involves syn- 
thesis as well as analysis; that the individuality of substances 
must not be pressed to the exclusion of real relations be- 
tween them; and that the Wolffian positions upon these 
questions inevitably led to skepticism and the death of 
science. ' 

It was, of course, easier to impugn the existing phi- 
losophy at these points than to repair the defects thus 
revealed. How was the chasm between thought and its 
object to be bridged with certitude? At first Kant deemed 
it possible to answer this question precisely as Locke had 
done; viz., by appealing to experience. Pure thought, 
indeed, is analysis only; it can not pass beyond the con- 
ceptions with which it starts. But experience comes to its 
aid and helps it over. Through experience we can connect 
thought with reality, and bring individual things into those 
relations, causal and other, of which the mere conceptions 
of them give no hint. 

This power and worth of experience, however, Kant had 
asserted rather than proved; he had only set the dogmatism 
of empiricism against that of Wolff's rationalism. When, 
therefore, he saw it demonstrated in Hume’s discussion of . 
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causality that experience can not explain the relations of 
things, he was roused from his ‘‘dogmatic slumber,” and 
forced to canvass the whole problem of certitude anew. 
‘‘If we wish to get a clear grasp of Kant’s fundamental 
idea, our way leads through David Hume.”’* 

The causal judgment Kant saw to be a capital test-case 
of the worth of synthetic judgments as a class. If the 
firmness with which I bind together causes and their effects 
is of purely subjective origin, mere product of habit, I can 
be sure concerning no proposition which does not consist 
merely in resolving into elements some conception that I 
already happened to have. In fact, even such knowledge 
would possess but a seeming validity, for I should never be 
in condition to deny surreptitious synthesis in the concep- 
tions analyzed. That Locke’s empiricism led thus straight 
to nihilism, Hume saw full well; but as it was not given 
him to amend his premises, he abode in skepticism. Kant 
could not be a skeptic, and was thus driven to subject the 
system of empiricism to far the most searching examination 
which it had ever undergone. 

His starting-point for this constructive course was the 
insight that mathematical judgments, whose validity no one 
doubts or can doubt, are nearly all both synthetic and 2 
prior. In the domain of pure physics, too, are certain 
a priori judgments of the same synthetic order, which must 
be admitted valid, or the reality of that whole science 
denied. It would be absurd, says Kant, to question the 
existence of these sciences; yet, if they are true, syn- 
thetic judgments a priori must be possible to the human 
mind. I will ask, therefore, ‘‘/ow are these synthetic 
judgments a@ priori possible?” This is the inquiry which 
the ‘‘Critique of the Pure Reason” proposes to solve. 
How can man truly ducrease his knowledge? It is easy 
enough to see how he can dissect conceptions already in 
possession, thus multiplying the number of separate items 
in his present mental store. But this is not the problem. 
* Lange, ‘‘ History of Materialism,” II, 159. 
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We want to know how the true outer boundaries of knowl- 
edge can be pushed further. 

The purpose of this article forbids an account of the 
process by which Kant arrives at his answer to this inquiry. 
A statement of the answer itself must suffice. Synthetic 
judgments a@ prior are possible because all the formal ele- 
ments and conditions of knowledge are contributed by the 
mind itself. Space and time, the fields in which all mathe- 
matics lies, are forms of the mind’s own intuition. That a 
straight line is the shortest xerus of two points, I know 
with absolute certainty, because, space being immediately 
given as parcel of my own mental outfit, I can instantly 
compare the straight line with others. If the space with 
which geometry is conversant were wholly outside of me, 
something other than part of my mind, this proposition 
about the straight line could never become a solid axiom; 
geometry could possess neither certainty nor universality. 
A like instability would attach to the whole of arithmetic 
unless time also were a part of ourselves. Justice to Kant 
requires it to be said that he does not intend to take away 
the least degree from the ~akty of time and space by this 
exposition of them. There is no illusion in our inexpugna- 
ble, every-day sense of externality in space and of before 
and after in time. The only question is—and it is one 
which the ordinary consciousness never raises—as to the 
mode and meaning of externality and of past and future. 
Kant will have it that this mode and meaning are purely 
mental, explicable solely through the mind’s own faculty 
of intuition. 

Quite parallel to this, though more complicated, is Kant’s 
explanation of synthetic knowledge in the world of physics, 
in the world—for the term physics can be taken thus 
broadly—of human experience and cognition in general. 
The chief ingredient of knowledge here, also, is the contri- 
bution which the knowing subject himself makes thereto. 
Only, here, this gift-from the subjective side does not consist 
in intuitions, but in conceptions. That part of Kant’s work 
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in which he shows this is an unanswerable demonstration of 
the existence of @ priori elements in human knowledge. 
When I cognize any object, as tree, house, landscape, there 
is, indeed, an impression made upon my senses from some 
source outside myself; but this external working upon me 
by no means explains the entire cognition. In knowing 
‘‘house,” I bring the object under a concept, I classify, com- 
pare, differentiate, and all these are mental acts. It matters 
not how simple the act of knowledge, or how early it enters 
the soul’s experience, if we analyze it we shall find that all 
its definiteness as knowledge proceeds from the side of the 
mind. Perception is impossible without conception. The 
assertion of the empiricist that the world consists of ready- 
made objects, to know which we have but to open our 
senses and be receptive, is untenable. To know is to act. 
To know the world is, in a very true and high sense, men- 
tally to create the world. This view, again, is not supposed 
by its author to diminish or impeach the szahty of the 
world which we see, but to expound the ‘‘how” of that 
reality. * 

If any one, now, from the above strong statements 
looking in that direction, takes Kant to be a subjective 
idealist, he makes the greatest possible mistake. Assured 
as the great thinker is that the whole form of knowledge is 
furnished by the mind, he is equally firm in insisting that 
the entire content of knowledge comes to us from a true 
object-world. We, in knowing, create our world in its char- 
acter as ‘‘our”’ world; but we do not create she world as it 
is in itself; we only receive an influence from it. The world 
as it exists for us, product as it is, in large part, of our own 
mental activity, must be supposed to be a wholly different 
thing from the world in itself, as an unlimited intelligence 
might be conceived to look upon it. What things are in 
themselves, we can not know. We must not assign to 

* Of course this world with which we come in contact, be it more real 


or less, is but phenomenal, and, as depending for existence upon our know- 
ing: power, is certainly, 2 one sense, less real than the noumenal world. 
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them the predicates of time, space, causality, reciprocity, 
etc., because all these are human categories, parts of the 
knowing-machinery of our own minds. We must never 
confuse our object-world with that remoter, true object- 
world of things in themselves. That such a remoter, un- 
knowable world exists we have to assert; touching its 
nature we can make no assertion whatever. 

One sees already that Kant is proposing no scheme of 
the nature of proper idealism. This becomes still more 
evident from his absolute limitation of knowledge in the 
strict sense, to what he calls the world of experience. If 
we confine the question strictly to man’s intellectual nature, 
totally abstracting our thought from man as active and 
moral, knowledge is possible only within the sphere where 
our intuitions in space and time can co-operate with the 
concepts of our understanding. The object-world can not 
give knowledge; the object-world, even as taken up into 
the subjective forms of time and space, can not give know- 
ledge; the understanding’s conceiving power is necessary 
for this. On the other hand, the understanding alone with- 
out the aid of sense and the object-world is precisely as 
powerless to produce knowledge as are these alone without 
tts aid. Perception, could it occur without conception would 
be blind. Conception without perception is empty. The 
mind in creating its world does not work e xzhilo, but with 
and from material given, although this material, until the 
understanding has reacted upon it, is totally formless, and 
can ‘not even be styled ‘‘material” or brought into any 
category save by a species of illegitimate, though necessary, 
prolepsis. 

We are here face to face with the most momentous 
aspect of Kant’s system. If, earlier, when emphasizing the 
a priority in knowledge, he slew the empiricist and mate- 
rialist, he now seems to be turning his arms against a prior- 
ists themselves. Valid knowledge, he asseverates, is con- 
fined to the field of either real or possible experience. 
Hence, all non-experiential uses of the mind, such as 
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are had in metaphysical, ontological, and theological in- 
quirics, are vain and misleading. If we hold our thought 
rigidly aloof from man’s moral nature, and conceive him 
purely as a thinking being, God, the soul and the world (as 
a totality) are mere empty ideals, to which there are no 
corresponding realities. From the point of view of pure 
theoretical reason there can be no science of either psy- 
chology, cosmology, or theology. Human search and 
speculation in these directions has, indeed, a meaning and 
an important one. The ideals which we have of God and 
the soul are, like every one’s ideals, for example, of abso- 
lutely perfect conduct, inexpressibly valuable in giving to 
experience a certain norm and balance; but we must not 
view them as standing for objective realities. They are 
ideals of our reason, hence not, like concepts of our under- 
standing, able to get themselves filled up with content from 
contact with the object-world. They are principles to 
regulate our thought, not constitutive elements in an object- 
ive universe. 

The above is the briefest possible epitome of Kant’s 
‘Critique of the Pure Reason.” If this work presented 
the whole of the Kantian system, its author would have to 
be registered as the most dangerous foe of religious belief 
that the world has ever seen. Theology might have found 
Hume’s philosophical skepticism permanently innocuous, as 
it started from mere empirical premises; but by this first 
‘*Critique” of Kant’s, so searchingly a prion, theology 
bade fair to be hoisted as with its own petard. If God 
and the soul can not, in some sense, become the objects 
of science, religious philosophy is turned to jugglery, and 
will speedily cease to influence thoughtful men. But in the 
second great work of his critical period, the ‘‘ Critique of 
the Practical Reason,” our philosopher removed from his 
system this unhappy negative phasis, and caused his criti- 
cism, as a whole, to take on the appearance of an impreg- 
nable bulwark to religious faith, The pure theoretical 
reason gives us no God beyond a subjective regulative ideal. 
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But man, as moral and active, is endowed with practical 
reason also; and this field of our nature gives and assumes 
that very footing for faith in supernatural things which 
the speculative region refused. The chief datum in this 
practical sphere is the moral law within us, with its awful, 
imperative voice, ever sternly commanding us to do right 
and avoid wrong. Since this law asserts itself unanswer- 
ably as the sovereign of all things in us, and, since duty 
presupposes ability to do duty, it must be that we are /vee. 
This same all-reverend majesty of the moral law enforces 
the belief that some infinitely high and perfect result must 
come from obedience. If we inquire what the nature would 
be of such a summum bonum as could fitly reward perfect 
obedience to the moral law, we conclude that it would be 
nothing less than an experience conjoining absolute virtue 
and absolute happiness. But as the attainment of a truly 
absolute virtue requires an eternity of progress zmmortality 
is a necessary postulate of the moral law. As to happiness, 
all life here shows that its relation to virtue is contingent, 
not necessary, so that the attainment of the sammum bonum 
presupposes the existence also of an Almighty Being, able to 
bring and hold virtue and happiness together. It is in this 
way that our second great ‘‘Critique” establishes for us the 
certainty of Gop, FREEDOM, and ImmorTALITy. Even so, 
however—such is Kant’s thought—we are not in condition 
to erect strict philosophies about these supersensible realities. 
This new result has meaning only in substantiating our 
practical faith, in assuring our moral walk. It reverses no 
result of the first ‘‘Critique;” but merely sets us at an 
angle of view whence we can obtain a somewhat deeper 
vision at a few important points into the world of things in 
themselves. Theology must, henceforth, be critical and 
moral, not imperious, not dogmatic. 

Such are the bare outlines of the ‘‘Critical Philosophy.” 
Before Kant was dead the world was full of Kantians, of 
whom all were his apostles, many his adorers. But the 
same fate, at once complimentary and sad, awaited Kant 
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which came of old to Socrates. Few pupils had so broad 
a vision as the master, so that most expounders went wild 
over some single aspect or great truth of the system, neg- 
lecting, wresting, or suppressing the remainder. . Many did 
not believe it to be a system without certain modifications, 
which Kant, they said, had strangely neglected to make, 
but which they stood ready to bring forward. These efforts 
to ‘‘integrate’”’ Kant are as full of interest as can be. One 
enthusiastic Kantian espies that the first ‘‘ Critique” con- 
tains the whole of the real Kant, and that the second is a 
foolish afterthought.* Another finds the true mind of Kant 
in the ‘‘Transcendental Dialectic” alone ;f the rest is chaff 
and circumstance. Others are equally sure that Kant’s aim 
was to establish a moral theology, and these discover that 
the first ‘‘Critique” is wholly subsidiary and preparatory 
to the second. Still others avow their belief that he meant 
to do away with all theology whatever, substituting mere 
morality in its stead. And so on, Kant being ‘‘the epoch- 
maker on whose shoulders we all stand.” f 

It is proposed, now, to advance a brief account of the 
chief among these numerous outgrowths of the Kantian 
criticism. That we shall have to touch rather than dwell, 
goes without saying. 

1. Kant’s idealistic side was the earliest to be developed, 
a work performed by Fichte and the successors of Fichte. 
One needs but to glance at the ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason” 
to see the naturalness, nay, the inevitableness, of this 
Fichtean departure. All the ideas of our reason are set 
forth by Kant as purely subjective, not representative of any 
reality higher than themselves. Pure time and space are 
likewise modes of mind. Even in the realm of experience 
the only province wherein an external world does make a 
contribution to our knowledge, the réle which this objective 

*Schopenhauer. So Heine, whose blasphemous satire has it that Kant 
wrote the second ‘*Critique’”’ because his faithful old servant felt that he 
wanted a god, and Kant desired to gratify him. 


t That is, the last main discussion in the ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason.” 
} Erdmann, ‘‘Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie,” II, S. 722. 
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thing plays in so insignificant that the wonder continually 
asserts itself in the reader's mind why an external thing 
should be posited at all. If the mind does so much toward 
manufacturing knowledge, why not all? The unity brought 
to the system by following out this suggestion would plead 
strongly for such a redressing of it. Besides, since there is, 
all psychologists agree, an immense congeries of the soul’s 
activities which never manifest themselves in consciousness, 
what could be more natural than to suppose that play of 
force which appears beyond us, and is called by us the 
external world, to be in reality but a manifestation of the 
soul’s own sub-conscious agency ? 

Fichte’s keen mind saw, it would seem, in its first glance 
at the famous ‘‘Critique,” that it stood thus nearly upon 
the lines of idealism. He concluded that idealism must 
have been the true Kantian thought, and that the sem- 
blance of realism presented by the doctrine of the ‘‘thing 
in itself,” had been retained only as a means to conciliate 
and attract the timid. With this view most who study the 
history of philosophy would incline to agree had not Kant 
emphatically repudiated such an explanation of his meaning. 
In spite of this protest, indeed, the greatest philosophers 
in the next two generations after Kant preferred the Fich- 
tean Kantism to the old. Schelling and Hegel came, each 
with his goodly corps of followers. For long it seemed as 
if the old Kant would be utterly forgotten amid this manifold 
and mighty philosophical activity that himself had evoked. 

Fichte and Schelling, great as they were, deftly as they 
brought straightness and proportion to Kant’s thought in 
sundry of its phases, failed to create consistent or perma- 
nent systems of their own. Fichte’s idealism, in particular, 
labored under two weighty difficulties. His exposition 
often exhibited it as individualistic, although that was not 
his meaning. Also, while converting the Kantian true 
object into a subjective object, he still admits that we do 
not, in our apprehension of the world, cognize real being, 
but only schemata. The sole consistent outcome of Kant 
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in this idealistic direction is the absolute idealism of Hegel, 
a philosophy which, if it has lost something of its first 
power in Germany, is still very far from dead even there; 
while in Italy, England, and America it seems to be the 
most, if not the only, aggressive form of high thought, and 
the only form which has been able to cope successfully 
with materialism. * 

2. The development of Kant’s realistic side came next 
and soon. Four years before Fichte’s death and just con- 
temporaneously with Hegel’s going to Nuremberg, the 
birthplace of his logic, Herbart seated himself in Kant’s 
vacated chair at Kénigsberg to expound a Kantian realism. 
Herbart was, to be sure, no mere expositor of Kant. He 
was an originator, though belonging in the second or third 
rank. Nevertheless, he was many wise a true Kantian, as, 
indeed, he often called himself, properly enough adding, 
that he rejected Kant’s idealistic doctrine of time, space, 
and the categories. His philosophy is ‘‘Criticism,” as 
Kant’s was; that is, he begins each philosophic inquiry by 
a vigorous examination of man’s experience. He is not as 
ready as his great predecessor to reject metaphysics, but he 
will accept no dogmatic metaphysics; it must be ‘‘de- 
duced”’ and justified by the test of facts. Experience must 
guide thinking, not the reverse. Beyond what is ‘‘ given,” 
thought must not dare to go; if it does, it becomes instantly 
invalid and empty. But more is ‘‘given,” Herbart main- 
tains, than was allowed for by Kant. We can not, so he 
insists, by any means go Hegel’s length and totally identify 
thought with being; on the other hand, it is wrong to 
separate between the two so widely as Kant does. Herbart 


*It is common to read statements to the effect that Hegel is quite for- 
gotten in Germany, and that his sympathizers in England and America are 
a deluded set, worthy of pity as not knowing the present status of good 
thought in the world. A list of the thinkers who more or less explicitly 
avow and advocate the views of Hegel, would thoroughly convince the 
reader that the promulgators of these statements do but proclaim their own 
ignorance. A. Vera is the chief champion of Hegelism in Italy, and Ros- 
mini, an Italian philosopher of equal eminence, expounds a doctrine sub- 
stantially the same. 
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is here pretty much at one with Aristotle, Spinoza, Scho- 
penhauer, Galuppi, and Gioberti.* At the risk of a little 
dogmatism he, like them, will aver that knowing gives being 
directly. His conviction is that the problem of certitude is 
far less grave and difficult than many have been wont to 
suppose. We must, of course, redress our every-day 
thoughts to render them precisely accordant with fact, but 
this is quite consistent, Herbart avows, with maintaining 
what he does maintain, that in every act of objective cog- 
nition we apprehend realities rather than schemata or any 
sort of representative forms. 

Our account is forbidden to pause so long as would be 
pleasant upon those elements of Herbart’s significance 
which bear a less special relation to Kant. His acute doc- 
trine of association, his application of mathematics to 
psychology, his immense services to education, both directly 
and through the inspiration imparted ‘‘by stimulating 
rather than by indoctrinating his readers” +—such things 
there is room here merely to name. Nor can we minutely 
inquire how far the philosophy of Herbart had genetic evo- 
lution in the views of subsequent teachers. All reasoned 
realism in Germany since his time owes something to him; 
and, in particular, the pages of Drobisch, Ulrici, and Lotze 
ring with the more or less direct and emphatic echoes of 
his thoughts. The lamented Professor Lotze was more 
indebted to Herbart than to any other thinker save Leib- 
nitz, and chiefly through his influence the Herbartian psy- 
chology is now rising to its feet again, as if to run a new 
and stronger course. The point of the present paragraph 
is that all the displays of philosophical striving proceed- 
ing from these masters and from others of kindred sym- 
pathies attest, at least in a remote manner, the survival 
of Kant. 


***Not that we concluae from the phenomena to an object, but the 
transition is made quite immediately, the understanding working therein in- 
tutively and intuition becoming intellectual,”?’ Erdmann, ‘*Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie,” II, S. 526. (Expounding Schopenhauer). 

t Hall, ‘‘ Aspects of German Culture,” page 295. 
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3. Neglecting, for the moment, the order of time, we 
will next bring under survey the at present very vigorous 
school of Neo-Kantians, foremost in which have stood Lieb- 
mann,* J. B. Meyer, Cohen, and (virtually) the late F. A. 
Lange, author of the able ‘‘ History of Materialism.” These 
writers perfectly agree in little save their belief that the 
spring of all true philosophical development is in Kant. 
Even him they do not all touch or interpret exactly alike. 
Yet some further specification of their common position is 
possible. Their retreat upon Kant having been occasioned 
chiefly by dread of Hegelian idealism, they were driven to 
emphasize the reality of Kant’s realism, his ‘‘thing-in- 
itself,’’ quite as fully as Herbart had done. The very same 
reason kept them from discipleship to Herbart. His stand- 
point seemed dangerously metaphysical. Some of them, 
too, differed widely from Herbart in leaning to materialism. 
Hence the school, as such, occupies a decidedly more em- 
pirical attitude than the old orthodox Kantians of the stripe 
of Schmid and the elder Reinhold. On the other hand, 
speaking generally, the Neo-Kantians, for two reasons, are 
not to ke classed with the positivists; they do not wholly 
abjure metaphysics, and they refuse to regard mere phenom- 
enalism as either the whole, or even the center, of philosophy. 
It is to these ardent defenders of ‘‘Criticism” that we are 
indebted for many most skillful and conclusive discussions 
upon difficult aspects of the Kantian system, turning, often, 
upon fine points touching Kant’s use of words. Kuno 
Fischer, the famous historian of philosophy, broke the road 
for this ‘‘Kant-Philology” in his long controversy with 
Trendelenburg. He, indeed, is nearer to Hegel than to 
Kant; but the scholar most diligent and deserving in this 
excellent species of work is Professor Hermann Cohen, 
of Marburg, who, if one can judge from his Herculean 
labors upon Kant’s writings, must be an_ enthusiastic 
Kantian. 


*It was Lielbmann who first raised the cry, ‘*Back to Kant.” Zs 
muss auf Kant zurtickgegangen werden. 
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4. Among those that cry ‘‘Back to Kant” are several 
who are disciples of Comte and Kant at once, which renders 
it natural to mention at this point Kant’s influence in devel- 
oping the positive philosophy. Professor Ernst Laas and 
the late Karl Twesten may be mentioned as the chief rep- 
resentatives of this positivistic Kantianism; but very many 
of those called Neo-Kantians so emphasize and exalt empiri- 
cism that they might, with almost as much propriety, be 
reckoned to the school of Comte. So special and direct 
a connection of positivists with ‘‘ Criticism” can be affirmed 
only within the domain of German philosophy, although 
the two phenomena have everywhere both historical and 
genetic affinities. How great the influence of Kant was 
upon Comte himself will never be known. That distin- 
guished Frenchman loved to seem original. But it is 
incredible a priori that one who subjected the history of 
thinking to such a searching review as did Comte could 
have studied Kant without carrying a good deal away. 
The same is even more incredible in view of the simi- 
larity between the two systems. All real knowledge is 
of phenomena—this is a central proposition in both. One 
must admit, however, that, outside of Germany, it is 
the study of Comte, not of Kant, which has been the 
chief bellows for positivistic fires. The faithful positivist 
recently deceased, M. Littré, found in Comte his sufficient 
inspiration. Herbert’ Spencer has not been a thorough 
student of Kant. Nor was Miss Martineau. Mill and 
Lewes, of course, knew him better, and were sensible and 
consistent enough to prop their empiricism with many a 
fine thought which the man of Kénigsberg had put for- 
ward; still he was too metaphysical to attract either of 
them as Comte did. Notwithstanding all this, and allow- 
ing, too, the close kinship of positivism with the nominalism 
of Locke, Hobbes, and Bacon, it is not too much to say 
that, but for Kant, either positivism would never have 
come, or it would have had a far weaker life than that 
which has, in fact, attended it. 
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5. Another step brings us to the question of Kant's 
relation to Schopenhauer, and the immense movement 
headed and inspired by him. Liebmann, in his ‘‘ Kant and 
the Epigoni,”” sets down Schopenhauer as the fourth of the 
Epigoni, and as representing a modification of Kant in 
the ‘‘transcendent” direction. By such use of the word 
‘*transcendent” he means, what every one knows, that 
Schopenhauer developed a regular metaphysic and ontology 
out of Kant’s ‘‘thing-in-itself.” This is as far as most critics 


go in connecting Kant with the great pessimist. No writer’ 


upon Scopenhauer seems to have thought of pessimism as 
having any Kantian root, and most deny all necessary tie 
between it and the other parts of Schopenhauer’s own 
thought. But it can hardly be fanciful to posit a more 
thorough unity than this in Schopenhauer’s system, or to 
link even his pessimism somewhat more firmly to Kant. 
Schopenhauer, in his ‘‘Metaphysic of the Will’’ as the 
‘‘thing-in-itself” does not intend to deliver this ‘‘thing-in- 
itself” from its unknowableness. Only for us is the world 
‘tidea,”’ and for us it has to decome idea. Now this Budd- 
histic and Neo-Platonic doctrine—for such it is, whether 
Kant was aware of it or not—that the first cause, the most 
real of all things in the universe, is unknowable, formless, 
destitute of intelligence, outside all categories of cognition, 
can not but lead, sooner or later, to pessimism. Such a 
view must, of necessity, represent conscious life as an acci- 
dent and misfortune, and irvana as the highest goal of 
finite striving. The proof of this is in Buddhism, in the 
philosophy of E. Von Hartmann, and, only somewhat less 
patent, in that of H. Spencer.* Kant, we well know, 
did not expound the objective-real as certainly formless 
and dead. His ‘‘Critique of the Practical Reason” would 
even imply the contrary. But Schopenhauer and such 


*Spencer, to be sure, like Du Bois Reymond and the late Professor 
Clifford, seeks to combine optimism with his thorough-going belief in evo- 
lution. How ill he succeeds James Sully shows in the Mineteenth Century 
for October, 1881. 
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Kantians as he have found it easy to repudiate that ‘‘ Cri- 
tique” as other than truly Kantian. Were this sheer vio- 
lence to Kant it would still hint strongly at the unity of 
Schopenhauer’s system, as indicating that he viewed his 
‘* Pansatanismus’’—so Liebmann styles it—inconsistent with 
the doctrine of an intelligible absolute. But the most the- 
istic of Kant’s interpreters will have to admit both that Scho- 
penhauer knew Kant well, and that he proceeded somewhat 
naturally, even if not justifiably, in treating the first ‘‘Cri- 
tique” as the whole of Kant. To whatever extent we 
reduce or deny the weight of the second ‘‘Critique,”’ so 
solidifying the doctrine of the unknowableness of the abso- 
lute as that doctrine stands in the first, so far do we thereby 
make Kant responsible for Schopenhauer and the entire 
sweep of pessimistic thinking. 

6. A totally different line of Kantian influence connects 
itself with this same dogma of the unknowable; viz., the the- 
istic or theological line. Here Jacobi is the file leader. He 
believes Kant to have made it forever certain that we can 
not apprehend the absolute (God) through the intellect. 
Far, however, from concluding hence that the absolute is 
necessarily beyond man’s reach, he is a more assured theist 
than before. The intellect, he says, ought never to have 
been treated as our organ of prehension for divine things. 
So surely as we employ it thus it will delude us and bring 
us to despair. We shall not find God but become pan- 
theists. Faith, or, if one prefers the title, rational intuition, 
is our way to God—a sure way. We must cease arguing, 
and simply open this the soul’s clear telescopic eye. 

Such was Jacobi’s recension of Kant’s only positive 
method in theology, and it has been enthusiastically adopted 
by many—now as the true interpretation of Kant, now as a 
worthy improvement upon him. It was this thought of 
grasping the unknowable through faith which so inspired 
Fichte when he wrote the third book of his ‘‘ Destination 
of Man.” The same, a little differently expressed, so as to 


emphasize man’s feeling of dependence, was the central 
VoL. IV, No. 13—9 
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doctrine in Schleiermacher’s theology, and has passed from 
him into two generations of theological teachers and pupils 
in Germany. The doctrine has had an almost equally pow- 
erful influence in England and America through the writ- 
ings of Coleridge, Hamilton, and Mansel, the last two of 
whom, especially, were as emphatic in asseverating the pos- 
sibility of coming at God through faith, as they were in 
denying that we can have intellectual cognition of him. 
These Jacobi-Kantians are the ones who, unlike Schopen- 
hauer, see strict unity in the Kantian system, making the 
second ‘‘Critique” the goal of the first instead of an 
afterthought. 

7. Far greater than Kant’s directly theological influence 
has been his ethical. Partly within, and partly without, the 
above-named circles of those that have been swayed by the 
great philosopher, stand quite a school or class of thinkers 
who gather from him what seems to them a sufficient 
ethical theory, or, at least, the best yet given to the world. 
Most of these do not make man’s ethical nature, as Kant 
did, an organon for building a theology. Not all of them 
can adopt his strong statements touching the freedom of the 
will. There is a rigor, a stoicism, in Kant’s moral teaching, 
wherewith very few even of his most loyal disciples can 
sympathize. But in the height and dignity to which he 
elevates the moral law there is a grandeur at once inspiring 
and appalling. To Fichte Kant’s moral message came 
with celestial and regenerating voice. He, too, became a 
prophet, and his word went forth in full unison with the 
original oracle. The highest, deepest, most awfully search- 
ing of all uninspired moral writings have come from Kant 
and Fichte; and they have deservedly wielded so much 
mightier a power because the authors are known to have 
lived according to their doctrines. It is in virtue of this 
his moral might that Kant has got his chief dominion in the 
English-speaking world. Miss Cobbe’s ‘‘Intuitional Mor- 
als’’ and Dr. Hickok’s ‘‘ Moral Science” professedly, and 
in fact, strive to carry out the essential ideas of Kantian 
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ethics. The influence of these books has been pervasive and 
deep. Some of Kant’s best ethical pieces have been long 
translated into English, and much read. His ethical views 
have also poured into England and America upon the great 
tide of theological literature from Germany represented by 
Mueller’s ‘‘Christian Doctrine of Sin.” They have every- 
where stimulated Christian preaching to a higher moral 
tone, and made clearer to many what was in some. dan- 
ger of being forgotten, the essentially ethical nature of 
Christianity. 

This is a bird’s-eye view of the continent produced by 
the Kantian upheaval. It is so large that we can hardly 
expect to find it solid rock in every place. There are, in 
especial, two points in the philosophy before us, which are 
very generally regarded, at present, as weak. One is the 
doctrine of things in themselves as distinct from the things 
we know, the doctrine of knowledge as conversant about 
phenomena only. This view has been condemned both as 
indefensible in itself and as inconsistent with Kant’s own 
principles. The category of ‘‘being” is a category of our 
knowledge; how can we, then, apply it to that which we 
assert to be deyond our knowledge? Lange and Cohen* try 
to justify Kant here, but unsuccessfully. If knowing does 
not bring us face to face with real being, science seems 
, a dream or a farce, and our minds are doomed to eternal 
skepticism. 

Equally hard is it to agree with Kant when he sep- 
arates and even, to some extent, sets in opposition, the 
knowledge yielded by the pure, and that which comes from 
the practical, reason. Knowledge is knowledge, whatever its 
source. Either the antithesis which Kant asserts is only 
of data against data, so that we may hope sometime to 
reduce it by finding out which side has the preponderating 
evidence; or it is of knowledge against knowledge, a 
result whelming us in hopeless skepticism. Kant can not 
admit the latter alternative. Then he should the former, 
*See Lange, ‘‘ History of Materialism,” II, 216, n. 
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and close up the schism which he has made between reason 
and reason. 

On the other hand, there is in Kant’s philosophy a help- 
fulness to all high thought, notably to theology, which 
these faults could never offset were they a thousand-fold 
more grievous than they are. For the primacy which he has 
assigned to the moral law the lover of theology can never 
thank him enough. He has forced theology again back into 
her old high ethical path. He has prepared the coffin and 
grave of dogmatism. Theologians must henceforth be 
honest and laborious, not assuming their grounds, but pa- 
tiently ‘‘deducing” them and defending them with rational 
argument. 

At two special salient points in the theological field Kant 
has built pieces of masonry which will never be pulled 
down. That the substantive elements in knowledge are 
a priori he has demonstrated for all time. Who doubts this 
may see it attested in the fact that all recent empirical sys- 
tems, put up to it by Kantian pressure, manage to provide 
thought with some kind of an a priori basis. Inquire you 
for a philosophical rubric where agreement has been con- 
quered by discussion? Here, practically, is one. 

The other stronghold built by Kant for theology may 
have to be remodeled but will never fall or become unserv- 
iceable. He has made it as clear as day that, from the 
point of view of dualism between thought and being, every 
argument for fatalism or determinism is as empty as wind. 
He has established this by such a vast number of deep con- 
siderations that careful discussion of the problem has now 
no recourse but to proceed from him. It must, also, ina 
way, return to him. If, on the nature of knowledge, Kant 
has compelled categorical agreement, here, too, the agree- 
ment forced by him is close enough to be voiced in a sin- 
gle judgment, though disjunctive. Either thought and be- 
ing are one, with identical categories, or determinism is 
baseless. Determinism is Hegel’s or Spinoza’s monism, or 
it falls to the ground. 
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Books—REVIEWS AND NOTICEs. 


The Complete Commentary on the New Testament—Mark, By W. 
N. CLARKE, D. D.* 

Tuis is the first volume of the new Commentary, on the en- 
tire New Testament, to appear under the editorial supervision of 
Dr. Alvah Hovey, president of Newton Theological Institution. 
In a “general introduction” Dr. Hovey considers, first, the 
canon of the New Testament, carefully, though briefly, discuss- 
ing the questions, ‘‘ How it was established,” and ‘*Why we 
should accept it as trustworthy.” ‘Then he speaks of the order 
of the books and: of the Greek text. In this introduction is 
given much information of special value to Bible students. 

In his comments upon the Gospel of Mark Dr. Clarke has 
not attempted an elaborate exegesis, a word by word and clause 
by clause analysis, that should produce the last and least to be 
said or seen. In a scholarly manner and with rare good judg- 
ment he has performed his task. His expositions are clear and 
brief, yet comprehensive and practical. In his expositions and 
comments Sunday-school teachers may find much valuable help 
in preparing the International Lessons for 1882. In connection 
with the comments the full text is given, both in the common 
version and in the revised version of 1881. Althooth Dr. 
Clarke was unexpectedly limited in the time of completing the 
part assigned him, this volume will be welcomed with approbation, 
and serve to awaken still higher hopes of those to follow from 
other hands. And we are assured that the remaining volumes 
of this commentary will appear as rapidly as circumstances will 
permit—probably two or more volumes yearly until the twelve 
are completed. 





Isms Old and New. By Georce C. Lorimer, D. D.f 

Amonc the sixteen ‘‘isms” eloquently confronted in the ser- 
mons comprising the book we discover no new ones. They are, 
without exception, old both in spirit and in substance. ‘‘New” 


*Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $2.00. 
tChicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
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is probably added to adorn the title and give expectation of an 
aroma of freshness as well as of age in the contents. And it is 
to be said to the author’s credit, that he shows a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the latest utterances of any significance upon 
these subjects, and that he meets atheist, scientist, and theologian 
with a clear understanding of the grounds which they have 
recently taken. His criticisms are generally just; and his re- 
plies to the arguments and assumptions of errorists are, in the 
main, apt, sharp, and comprehensive. ‘The lectures or ser- 
mons (for they were delivered in that form during the Winter 
of 1880 and 1881) abound in passages both instructive and 
enjoyable. 





A Study of the Pentateuch. By Rurus B. STessins, D. D.* 


In language designed for ‘‘ popular reading,” the author pre- 
sents a well-matured inquiry ‘‘into the age of the so-called books 
of Moses.” He states ‘‘the reasons which have induced many 
of the most eminent scholars and the great mass of believers, so 
far as they have had reasons to give for their belief, to attribute 
the Pentateuch to an author or authors of the age of Moses.” 
With these he meets the dogmatic assertions of those who, with- 
out any additional knowledge bearing upon the date of the 
Mosaic books, have rushed forward with charges which, if 
sustained, would have turned Moses and all his camp into 
mere myths. 

Preceding this inquiry is an ‘‘introductory examination of 
recent Dutch theories, as represented by Kuenen’s ‘Religion 
of Israel.’” His answers to all that Kuenen attempts to establish 
against the accepted views of the reliability of the Pentateuch 
are specific and decisive on all at issue. 





Ecce Spiritus.t 


THE aim of the unnamed author is to give ‘‘a statement of 
the spiritual principle of Jesus as the law of life.” He discourses 
upon ‘‘The Negative Work and Positive Want of the Nineteenth 

* Boston: George H. Ellis. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati. Price, $1.25. 


t Boston: George H. Ellis, Publishers. For sale by Robert Clrake & 
Co. Price, $1.25. 
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Century,” ‘‘Sources of Christianity,” ‘‘ Spirituality,” ‘‘ Nature 
and Spirit,” ‘‘Life,” ‘‘Immortal Life,” ‘‘Symbolism of the 
Cross,” etc. As the title and withholding of the name of the 
author indicate, the work is an imitation of ‘‘Ecce Homo.” 
The manner of treating subjects and the style are similar. 
Whether by the same author, and what the relative merits of the 
works, each reader is left to determine for himself. 





The Newer Criticism and Analogy of Faith. By Rosert Watts, D. D.* 

THE author, though not generally known in this country, 
holds a prominent position among the theologians of Scotland 
and Ireland. He devotes himself in this work to a revision of 
the lectures delivered in Edinburgh and Glasgow by W. Robert- 
son Smith, after his expulsion by the ‘* Free Church Commis- 
sioners” from ‘‘the chair he held in Aberdeen.” ‘The aim of 
these lectures was to vindicate his position on certain Biblical 
questions, and their delivery was attended by large audiences. 
Professor Watts’s reply covers the chief features of all points in- 
volved, and in analysis and argument is all that the friends of 
orthodoxy could desire. 





The Parent-Heart. Compiled by LEvIETTA BARTLETT CONNER. * 

Mrs. CoNnNER, the compiler of this excellent volume, is a 
lady of marked ability and good scholarship, and an ardent, but 
discriminating, admirer of poetry. She inherits (especially from 
her grandfather Bartlett, whose name stands second on the Declar- 
ation of American Independence) a love for literature, which 
has been fostered from childhood, and still finds sympathy and 
stimulation in the society of her husband, Judge J. S. Conner, 
of this city. 

The collection before us differs essentially from the many 
others of similar titles which have preceded it. They are chiefly 
consolatory, and hence limited to a few, though most tender and 
most heavenly of the parental emotions. This embraces poems, 
voicing so far as words of poet seemingly could, all varieties of 
parental feelings. And what a scope, what a universe of emo- 

* New York: Scribner & Welford. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co. 
Price, $2.50. 
fT Cincinnati: Peter G. Thomson. 
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tions, what a scale of life is this of the loving parent. Embody- 
ing all that the dearest love, highest hope, direst fear, love of 
self and self-denial could possibly burden a human soul with, 
the parent heart ranges through realms of far broader dimen- 
sions than they have dreamed of who simply think or sing of 
childhood and death. 

Quotation and special criticism are precluded where so great a 
number (about three hundred) of contributions are presented, 
and these mainly from pens of widest fame. 





Sparks from a Geologists’ Hammer. By ALEXANDDR WINCHELL, 
LL. D.* 

A variety of subjects are embraced in the descriptions, 
essays, and discussions comprising the volume. From the zsthetic 
he passes over to chronological, in which the author finds ‘‘the 
old age of continents obliterated,” and indulges in drawing in- 
ferences which suggest that he was searching for a habitation for 
his ‘‘pre-Adamites.” These chapters, as well as those upon 
‘*climatic” topics—such as geological seasons, the climate of the 
lake regions—and others upon ‘‘Salt Enterprises in Michigan,” 
‘©A Remarkable Abaori Manuscript,” ‘*‘ Huxley and Gravitation,” 
and ‘‘ The Metaphysics of Science,” are all in ‘‘ popular style,” 
and exceedingly interesting. 





Commentary on Mark. For the use of Teachers, Pastors, and Parents. 
By Rev. D. C. HuGHes.t 

THE aim of the book is threefold: 1. To furnish expositions 
that are terse and simple, accurate in scholarship, free from ped- 
antry, and plain in style. 2. To afford the Sunday-school 
worker abundance of biographical, historical, and geographical 
material for the unfolding of each lesson, together with careful 
treatment of such topics as miracles, parables, demoniacal pos- 
sessions, and other difficult Bible questions. 3. To furnish for 
the family altar interesting reading on the Sunday-school lessons, 


* Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co. 
Price, $2.00. 

tNew York: I. K. Funk & Co. Price, paper bound, 60 cents; in 
cloth, $1.00. 
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and for the pastor, superintendent, and teacher one organized 
and practical form of the lessons. 

It is divided into forty-eight sections, corresponding with the 
forty-eight lessons of the International Series. Each section is 
carefully analyzed, its words and phrases critically explained, and 
its persons and places accurately described. Errors are pointed 
out, and rendering of recent revisions indicated, thus adapting 
the work to the wants of all readers and students of the Word 
of God. 

The author’s long practice in the Homiletical Method has 
enabled him to bring home old truths with surprising vigor. It is 
a work for the family, the Sunday-schools, and the pulpit. 





Old Testament History of Redemption. Lectures by FRaNz DELITZsCH 
Translated by SAMUEL IvEs CuRTIss.* 


THE translator informs us that this ‘‘manual of Old Testament 
history is one of Professor Delitssch’s four courses of university 
lectures on ‘Biblical Theology,’” and never has been published 
in Germany. The primary object of the translation was for the 
use of his students, but deriving especial stimulus from them in 
his own study he deemed it advisable to give them in this form 
to the public. 

He deserves thanks for it. It will serve Bible students in 
many respects. Its sentences are full of the very meat of doc- 
trine, and bristle with suggestive thoughts. 





Prophetic Interpretations. By P. S. G. Warson.f 


Our author begins on the assumption that ‘‘the present inter- 
pretations of the prophecies are generally unsatisfactory.” This 
he attributes to ‘‘two principal causes and several secondary 
causes.” The two principal cause are: (1) Placing in time past 
‘the abomination of desolation; and (2), interpreting the pro- 
phetic: days in Daniel and Revelation to represent the same number 
of years. Chief among the many secondary causes is this—‘‘in- 
terpreting literal prophecies figuratively, symbolically, typically, 

*New York: Scribner & Welford; and T. & T. Clark, Glasgow, pub- 
lishers. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

TSt. Louis: Baptist Publishing Company. 
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judicially, spiritually.” Having considered the forms in which 
prophecies are given—words and symbols—he lays down rules 
for interpreting them. 

His first efforts bear upon the ‘‘ abomination of desolation,” 
‘¢what it will be,” ‘‘where it will stand,” and ‘‘ when it will be 
set up.” He holds that the little horn in the eighth chapter of 
Daniel represents one individual king, and that he is the same 
as the ‘‘vile person” mentioned in the eleventh chapter of 
Daniel and the ‘‘man of sin” in Revelation. The conclusion to 
which his ‘‘independent interpretations” brings him is that 
‘*Christ’s second coming will be premillennial.” ‘To namesthis is 
sufficient to plainly indicate the nature and value of the book. 





Garfield’s Words. By WILLIAM RALSTON BALCH.* 

Tuis little volume, made up of selections from our late Presi- 
dent’s ‘‘public utterances and private letters,” contains gems of 
thought and sentiment worthy of a place beside the choice say- 
ings of the wisest of any age. The vigor, depth, and breadth 
of thought, and almost intuitive discernment of truth and right, 
displayed almost equally in the consideration of such a vast range 
of topics, reveal an intellect that would take pre-eminence in 
any profession or in science or philosophy. 





Volumes XXI and XXII of Scribner’s Magazine.f 

THESE include the monthly issues of that admirable periodi- 
cal from November, 1880, to October, 1881. In these two 
handsome volumes may be said to be comprehended an epitome 
of the best thought of the time. They are a little library in 
themselves. Some of the best serial novels, the best short stories 
and sketches, and the most delightful bits of verse that have 
appeared in this country during the year, are in these attractive 
covers. A list of contributors would simply be a list of the best 
names familiar to students of the literature of the day. Among 
those who have contributed to the magazine during the publica- 
tion of the two volumes under notice are: Mrs. Frances Hodg- 

* Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., 


Cincinnati. Price, $1.00. 
t New York: The Century Company. 
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son Burnett, W. D. Howells, George W. Cable, H. H. Boyesen, 
Eugene Schuyler, Dr. J. G. Holland, John Burroughs, Theodore 
Thomas, Richard Henry Dana, E. C. Stedman, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Sir Julius Benedict, George E. Waring, Jr., Joel Chan- 
dler Harris (Uncle Remus), R. W. Gilder, and a great multitude 
of men and women eminent in letters and gifted with the fac- 
ulty of ornamenting every subject that they touch. No other 
magazine designed for the instruction and pleasure of the 
English-speaking people, we are confident, embraces in its scope 
so vast a variety of topics which come home to the business and 
the home life of its readers.” 





The Baptist Encyclopedia. By Wm. Catucart, D. D.f 

WITHIN such limits but the briefest mention could be made 
of either of so many persons and organizations as are included 
in this work. While not possible that it should be as full and 
complete as desirable, the production is one that the denomination 
has reason to be proud of, and that will be of great value. 





Stories for Language Lessons.f 

Its pleasant little stories are accompanied by attractive pic- 
tures, which supply the missing words and serve to make the 
book entertaining to the children. 





Revised Version of Mark’s Gospel. From Teachers’ edition.{ 

Tue following features of this edition are especially com- 
mendatory, the first three of which are to be found in no other 
edition of the Revised Version: 1. A black-faced punctuation 
mark or letter at the close of each verse. This will greatly 
facilitate ready reference and responsive reading. 2. Running 
head-lines, or headings, as in the Bagster and other Bibles, put 
at the tops of pages.: 3. The references to parallel passages 
found in the ‘‘ Bagster Bibles,” with numerous others, as far as 
appropriate, put in the margins and printed in full. 4. The 

*New York: I. K. Funk & Co., Publishers. Price, 15 cents. 

t Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

t New York: I. K. Funk & Co., publishers. Price, in cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 15 cents. 
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appendix notes of the American revisers, printed in the margin 
of each page by the side of the passages referred to. 





Bread and Beer. By Mary DwINELL CHELLIs.* 

BEGINNING with a laboring man who spends his scanty 
earnings for beer, and leaves his family without bread, the story 
makes known the good effects of an injured wife’s firmly ex- 
pressed resolve, the wise help of a judicious friend who gives 
both employment and sound advice, and how at last, through 
Christian influence, the ‘‘tippler” is brought to an industrious 
and temperate life. 





A Hand-Book on Baptism. By E. D. Barcray.f 

‘*A COMPARATIVE view of the words bathe, wash, dip, sprin- 
kle, and pour” is presented in this scholarly and well-prepared 
work, The Hebrew-English, and Greek-English are placed side 
by side in separate columns, on same page, in the first section 
(‘‘Lexicon”). In section II, ‘‘ bathe,” the Hebrew, Septuagint, 
and English Versions are set side by side, the passages of 
Scripture cited being designated in the Hebrew column. The 
same method is followed in other sections wherein ‘‘dip,” 
‘¢plunge,” and other words in either language supposed to refer 
to baptism, are found, 





The Baptist Question Book. The Gospel by Mark. By Rev. JAMEs W. 
WILLMARTH.f 


THE questions are upon the International Bible Lessons for 
1882, and are apt and comprehensive. Scholars in Baptist 
schools should be provided with them, and encouraged by teach- 
ers and parents to follow them in preparing upon the lessons. 





Descensus Averno: or, The Downward Drift. By James H. Curry.| 
THE contents of this volume are not so terrible nor so clas- 
sical as the title might suggest. Some rough characters and 


*New Vork: National Temperance Society and Publication House. 
For sale by Western Tract Society, Cincinnati. Price $1.25. 
tStandard Publishing Company, Cincinnati. 
t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
JSt. Louis: Chancy R. Barns. Price, $1.50, 
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some strong temptations are described in vivid language, but at 
the critical moment the desperado is romantically rescued and 
straightway sent upward like a well-ordered sky-rocket. ‘This 
may not explain the reason why. the author uses ‘‘Avetno” in- 
stead of ‘‘Averni,” but it permits a pleasanter termination of a 
thrilling romance. 





The League of the Iroquois, By Benjamin. HATHAWAY.* 

THERE is much in the Indian character and their life and fad- 
ing destiny to awaken the poet’s emotions. Longfellow felt for 
once the weird spell of the Indian life, and responded in verses 
that will endure despite superfluous oddities. Mr. Hathaway 
follows in a poem more dignified and none the less elegant in 
thought and versification. 





The Bridal Eve. By Mrs. Emma D. E. SourHwortu.f 

THE vivacity and versatility of the author’s pen are at their 
best in this fresh contribution to our large fund of romantic 
literature. 





For Mack’s Sake. By S. J. BurKke.f 

A PLEASANT story, full of incidents of home and school life, 
enriched by sisterly and filial love and tenderness, which draw 
the reader toward each of the noble children and youth intro- 
ducedinit. Like all the publications of this house it appears in rich 
and tasteful binding. , 





What is a Baptist Church? By N. M. WILLIAMs, D. D,| 

Havine designated the class of whom a Baptist Church con- 
sists, and stated the relations of the ordinances—baptism and 
the Lord’s-supper—to each other, the author treats of the officers 
and of ‘‘the powers” of a Baptist Church. Taking a complete 
copy of a well-defined Baptist Church he goes to the New Testa- 
ment to ascertain whether such a Church can be found in it. 

*Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

t Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. For sale by Peter G. Thom- 
son, Cincinnati. Price, paper cover, 75 cents, 


tBoston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 
|| Boston: Howard Gannett, publisher. Price, 10 cents. 
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Ingersoll Answered. What Must I do to be Saved? By Rev. JosEru 
ParKER, D. D.* 

Tuis reply is one of Dr. Parker’s very best efforts. It re- 
veals in a striking degree the peculiarities of the author’s mind 
and heart—peculiarities which have done as much in attracting 
attention as have the originality and freshness of his writings. 





The Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. By J. K. Hoyt and ANNA 
L. WaArD.* 


Tuts work, announced for December, is now ready for de- 
livery. It comprises apt, useable quotations, bearing upon over 
one thousand subjects. Accuracy and a convenient arrange- 
ment add to the other excellencies of the compilation. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE PorRTRAIT OF Dr. HOLLAND, by Wyatt Eaton, which the Cen- 
tury Company offer on special terms to subscribers to The Century Maga- 
zine (Scribner's Monthly), is a life-size photograph from the original 
crayon drawing, showing nearly the full face and part of the shoulders. 
Considered only as an exceptionally fine specimen of the art of photog- 
raphy in America, this picture is of great interest. It has, moreover, an 
intrinsic art-value as an exact reproduction of the work of one of the best 
portrait-painters of America: and it will be welcomed for its subject in 
many homes where the writings of Dr. Holland are ‘‘familiar as héuse- 
hold words.”’ A leading New York critic says: “ Perfect restfulness, and 
a dignity few painters attain, are the traits of portraits done by Mr. Wyatt 
Eaton. The latest crayon head of a poetin the series of American men 
of mark on which he has been engaged is that of Dr. Holland. He has 
kept, in this case, a middle ground between the flowing locks and 
King-Lear like appearance of his picture of Bryant and the rough- 
hewn, massive picture by which he commemorated the first of the mar- 
tyr Presidents. It is a matter that tells of the times, that a thoughtful 
artist like Eaton should picture a popular novelist and poet so solid 
and sturdy of look.’’ It should be said that it was at the suggestion 
of the artist that the portrait is reproduced by photography rather than 
by engraving. While a life-size photograph like this is more expensive 
in the printing, the result is in every way more artistic and satisfactory. 
It is sold at $5.00; with frame, for $10.00; or, in connection with sub- 
scriptions to Zhe Century Magazine, as follows: Unframed, with a year’s 
subscription, $6.50; framed, with a year’s subscription, $11.50; un- 
framed, with a two years’ subscription, $10.00; framed, with a two 
years’ subscription, $15.00. 

A NEW IDFA has been originated in Chicago; the publication of a 
complete library for Sunday-school teachers, consisting of twelve vol- 
umes of choice instruction, all for the sum of $1.00, postpaid. See ad- 
vertisement of David C. Cook in another column, 

*New York: I. K. Funk & Co., Publishers, 

t Philadelphia: Louis H. Everts, 
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ARTICLE I. 


JOHN TAULER. 


A SKETCH OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY REV. GEORGE B. GOW. 


Tue fourteenth century is memorable for events of the 
most widely contrasted character. Russia, then hardly a 
European state, was under the dominion of the Moguls and 
Tartars, whose kindred, the Turks, have so often since lain 
prostrate. at her feet. The Ottoman Turks founded their em- 
pire in Asia Minor and made Brousa their capital in the first 
half of the century, and in the last half crossed into Europe, 
and established themselves at Adrianople. Germany, much 
distracted within her own borders, was carrying on a success- 
ful controversy with the pope for supremacy in the empire. 
It was the century of Edward III, in England, and of the 
Black Prince, of Crecy and Poitiers; of the so-called Baby- 
lonish captivity and the great schism in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church; the period of the Church’s greatest corruption 
and weakness, in which its power was broken and the way 
prepared for the rise of Protestantism and the Reformation. 
It is memorable also for the downfall of feudalism and 
knight-errantry, the destruction of the Knights Templars, 
and the invention of gunpowder. It was the century of 
John Wicklif, the first English Bible, and the birth of John 
Huss; the century of Chaucer, Dante, Petrarch, Froissart, 
and Boccaccio, the founders of modern literature ; a century 


.of lawlessness, rapacity, strife, corruption, and superstition, 
VoL. IV, No. 13—10 
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but also of great movements toward popular freedom, 
religious liberty, the enlightenment and elevation of man- 
kind. It was the darkest hour of the night of the Middle 
Ages, heralding the dawn of our modern world. 

John Tauler was born at Strasburg in the year 1290, 
and died in the year 1361. His life, therefore, covered a 
little more than the first half of the fourteenth century. 
Strasburg is the chief city of Alsace, one of the provinces 
which Germany took from France in the war of 1870. 
This province, in Julius Czsar’s time, was inhabited by 
Celts, but long before the fall of the Roman Empire it was 
occupied by Germans, and remained a German province 
until the treaty of Westphalia (1648), when the empire was 
forced to cede all but a few of its free cities, among them 
Strasburg, to France. Thirty-three years later (1681) Louis 
XIV seized Strasburg in time of peace, after which it 
remained in the hands of the French until retaken in the 
Franco-Prussian war. Strasburg is situated at the junction 
of the rivers Ill and Brusche, near the left bank of the 
Rhine, not far from the point where the Ill empties into the 
Rhine. It is due east from Paris, three hundred and twelve 
miles, and eighty-nine miles north of Basle. It is a famous 
city. Its old cathedral of Gothic architecture, begun in 
504, with its spire four hundred and sixty-six feet high (the 
highest in the world except that of Vienna), and its astro- 
nomical clock; its university and library, destroyed by the 
Germans in the late war, and since re-established by them; 
and its fortifications of immense strength, combine with its 
remarkable history to make it one of the chief cities of 
Europe. In the fourteenth century it stood prominent 
among the free cities of the German Empire, governed by 
its own free citizens and nobles; the management of public 
affairs being largely in the hands of certain magistrates and 
a town council. 

Tauler was a Dominican monk. The chief character- 
istic of the Dominicans or Black Friars, as they were called, 
when they first appeared (1215), a century before Tauler 
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entered the order, was their zeal as popular preach- 
ers. They were called preaching friars. When Pope Inno- 
cent III sent legates into the south of France to convert 
and suppress the heretical Albigenses, these lordly prelates 
went from place to place with great pomp and display, 
accompanied by a splendid cavalcade of attendants, com- 
manding the heretics to forsake their false doctrines and 
enjoining the ecclesiastical authorities to .suppress them. 
Their mission was naturally a failure. But on their way out 
of the country they met Azevedo, bishop of Osma, in 
Spain, on his way to Rome, accompanied by a student, the 
devout and talented Domingo de Guzman, afterward known 
as St. Dominic, the founder of the Dominican order. As 
these pious pilgrims heard the papal commissioners com- 
plain of want of success, Dominic rebuked them sharply 
for the manner in which they had conducted themselves. 
‘It is not,’’ he said, ‘‘by the display of power and pomp, 
cavalcades and retainers and richly housled palfreys, or by 
gorgeous apparel, that the heretics win proselytes; it is by 
zealous preaching, by apostolical humility, by austerity, 
by seeming, it is true, but yet seeming holiness. ‘Zeal 
must be met by zeal, humility by humility, false sanctity by 
real sanctity, preaching falsehood by preaching truth.” It 
is one of the elements of that practical wisdom which the 
Roman Catholic Church has ever displayed, that if its 
enemies have forged any weapon for its injury it has known 
how to seize it and use it for its own defense. Thus, by 
the faith and genius of St. Dominic, the order of preaching 
friars arose to recover by popular eloquence what the free 
spirits of Languedoc and Piedmont had taken from the 
Church. Already for more than half a century, when Tau- 
ler, at the age of eighteen, entered the cloister, the terrible 
business of the papal Inquisition had been intrusted to the 
Dominicans. But Tauler was no inquisitor. A true son 
of St. Dominic in zeal, and one of the most popular preach- 
ers of his age, he was a century in advance of the founder 
of his order in intelligence and spiritual purity. So far 
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was he from seeking to bind men with the chains of an 
authority which he himself acknowledged, that when occa- 
sion demanded he dared defy the thunders of Rome in the 
interest of truth and humanity. 

The chief characteristic of Tauler’s preaching, and that 
which makes his sermons a precious treasure in all ages, is 
the earnestness with which he seeks to form the pure and 
self-denying life of Christ in the hearts of men. He was 
formerly supposed to be the author of the little tract 
called ‘‘Theologia Germanica,’’ which, in style, certainly 
resembles his sermons, though it is of an earlier date. 
The two, however, belong to the same school of thought 
and experience. Such of Tauler’s sermons as have been 
preserved in brief reports, apparently taken down as they 
were delivered, are not doctrinal in the ordinary sense, but 
are, nevertheless, profoundly philosophical and thoroughly 
permeated with the two great doctrines which formed his 
theological system. These were the doctrine of sin and 
the doctrine of redemption. To him ‘‘the essence of sin 
was selfishness, and all selfishness was sin.” Redemption, 
therefore, was not any mere deliverance of the soul from 
formal condemnation and external penalties, but an entire 
self-abnegation and a union with Christ so real and pro- 
found as to constitute an actual substitution of God in the 
place of self by the power of the Holy Ghost. His ser- 
mons were, however, eminently practical, wise and simple. 
The following extract from one of them, on Romans xiii, 
2, ‘‘Now it is high time to awake out.of sleep,” will illus- 
trate their character: 


“Man, being in honor, understood it not, and is become like unto 
the beasts that perish. And hence it has come to pass that three foes 
have risen up against him, who, alas, on all sides have got the upper- 
hand, and are ruling in the hearts of the people—these are, the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. When these three have their will, that noble 
thing, the soul, is lost, on which God hath looked with such great 
love ; for those in whom they obtain the mastery do most surely walk 
in a way that leadeth unto eternal death. How cruelly and perilously 
these three enemies now reign in numbers of men, both in the Church 
and in the world, standing in God's place, is bewailed with bitter tears 
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by the friends of God, who love him and seek his glory. For the ever- 
lasting injury of their fellow-creatures is a sore grief to such men, inso- 
much that their heart is ready to dry up within their body for anguish, 
when they see self-love so rooted in men’s hearts, that there be few 
left who wholly love God and have an eye single to his glory. 

“The world rules through pride, outward or inward. How many 
are members of this devil’s order! They desire to be and appear 
somewhat, while their sins and infirmities are not to be numbered. 

“The devil's government leads to bitterness, to hatred and anger, 
to suspicion, to judging others, to revenge, to ill-will, to discord. All 
his disciples are quarrelsome, unloving, envious of their neighbors. 

“The will of our own flesh is set upon earthly pleasures and sen- 
sual delights, and it craveth to have the best of every thing, and con- 
tinually to find enjoyment in all things. How great is the mischief that 
springs from this fountain people do not know, especially those who are 
themselves blinded through it. By these three foes are nearly all men 
led astray to their eternal loss.” 

From even this single and brief extract it is easy to 
conceive the power with which Tauler preached to the hun- 
gry multitudes that followed him up and down the Rhine 
from Basle to Cologne, backed, as they knew his words to 
be, by a life of fearless, unselfish devotion to their welfare, 
both temporal and spiritual. While the learned eccle- 
siastics and doctors of the universities of his time were 
discussing fine points of theology and hunting heretics, he, 
with no less learning and a spirit to which they were 
strangers, was preaching the gospel of love to the despised 
and neglected poor. Of them we have little left but the 
hateful memory of their conceit and cruelty; of him we 
have, and prize beyond measure, the sweet words of his 
ministry of mercy. ‘‘If you enjoy pure and solid theology,” 
wrote Luther to his friend Spalatin, ‘‘read the sermons 
of John Tauler; nor have I ever seen either in Latin or 
German, a theology more healthful or more consonant with 
the Gospel.’’ Alzog calls him ‘‘the sweet, the amiable, 
the profound John Tauler;’” Dr. J. A. Dorner, ‘‘the 
mighty preacher of repentance.” Chevalier Bunsen, speak- 
ing of the ‘‘Theologia Germanica” as ‘‘a real book for 
the million,” says that it shares this character in Germany 
‘‘with Tauler’s matchless sermons.” 
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Tauler was a mystic. He stands among the foremost 
of those who, in his time, bore this name, and who, though 
never rejecting the authority of the Roman Catholic Church, 
by their piety and the use they made of the Scriptures 
prepared the way for the Reformation. ‘‘ Mysticism,” says 
a critical writer, ‘‘is that form of error, whether in religion 
or philosophy, which mistakes the operation of a merely 
human faculty for a divine manifestation.” But this is 
rather the error of mysticism than the thing itself. In so 
far as mysticism mistakes the operation of a human faculty 
for a divine manifestation, it errs, and this error has been 
committed, no doubt, by mystics in every age. But, in 
spite of this error, mysticism has wrought great good in 
the world. ‘‘In an age of languid spiritual life,’ says the 
writer just quoted, ‘‘of cold formalism, or of heartless 
hypocrisy, it has invariably come forth into the moral wil- 
derness like the Baptist, eating locusts and wild honey, to 
expose pretension and insincerity, and preach repentance 
unto men.” Mysticism seems, therefore. to be the attempt 
to find God in experience in opposition to that ‘‘cold form- 
alism”’ which excludes him from the heart and life. Its 
error is, that in its impatience to find God, it is too often 
unable to wait for the comparatively slow methods of ‘‘le- 
gitimate science and intelligent experience; but enthu- 
siastically embraces for revealed truth whatever floats in 
the glow of its. own spiritual visions.’ It has, therefore, 
led too often ‘‘to extravagance and folly.”” ‘‘It must,’’ as 
Dorner says, ‘‘allow itself to be disciplined by the Holy 
Scriptures, which will promote its own inward strengthening 
and certainty.”” It was because Tauler’s mysticism was 
thus disciplined that it was so pure and healthful in its 
influence. ‘‘Man,”’ he says, ‘‘becomes of one mind with 
God through deep humility, free self-surrender, patient long- 
suffering, true poorness of spirit and fervent love to God.” 
He says of some, ‘‘ Their sweet emotions have turned out 
a weak foundation on which they have been trusting, in- 
stead of trusting truly in God, solely and alone in love and 
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suffering.” ‘‘There are some who so rest in the sweetness 
of enjoyment as to fall into an improper freedom.” It was 
his complaint of the scholars of the University of Paris, 
where he studied, that ‘‘they were ever turning over huge 
books, but they cared not for the One Book.” 

On his return to Strasburg he found there an eloquent 
preacher, who was endeavoring to give to the people the 
profoundest truths in religion and philosophy in their own 
German language, known as Master Eckhart, accounted by 
Milman ‘‘the parent of German metaphysical theology.” 
Bunsen calls him ‘‘the Socrates of the Rhenish school.” 
He too was a Dominican, and powerfully influenced Tauler, 
‘who became a distinguished preacher of the same truths. 
But no one exerted so powerful an influence over Tauler as 
a certain layman by the name of Nicholas, of Basle, called 
the ‘‘Great Friend of God.” The ‘‘Friends of God” 
were the purest and best of the mystics; a denomination 
of Christians, as we should say, who, in times of great 
spiritual darkness, sought to find the light of a genuine 
Christian experience and to bring others to the same. 
Nicholas, hearing of the fame of Tauler as a preacher, was 
anxious to learn if the eloquent monk did indeed know the 
truth. Three times he was warned in his sleep that he 
should go to Strasburg and hear Tauler preach. Obeying 
this monition, he went to Strasburg, and heard him five times. 
He then visited him, and asked him to preach a discourse, 
‘*showing how a man may attain to the highest and utmost 
point it is given us to reach in this present time.” Tauler 
hesitated at first through self-distrust, but at length consented. 
The layman listened, and confessed that the discourse was 
learned and profound, but, at Tauler’s request, proceeded 
to point out the great defect of all his preaching. ‘‘You 
are,” said he, ‘‘a great clergyman, and have taught us a good 
lesson in this sermon, but you do not live according to it.” 
Tauler was at first annoyed by so grave a charge, but re- 
fused to take offense, and besought the man to be his spir- 
itual guide. At the man’s suggestion, he withdrew from 
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the pulpit for two years, giving himself to prayer and study, 
after which he began to preach again. When he first 
appeared in the pulpit after this seclusion, he was entirely 
overwhelmed with emotion and compelled to withdraw. 
But his friend sought him, and encouraged him to persevere. 
He did so, and preached thereafter with such power as he 
had not before possessed. This experience of Tauler has 
been called a conversion, but evidently without reason. 
‘‘Before it took place,” says a biographer, ‘‘ he was a sin- 
cere, God-fearing, active Christian minister, and recognized 
as their leader and father by the ‘‘ Friends of God” ‘‘scat- 
tered up and down Switzerland, Bavaria, and the Rhenish 
States.”” Evidently it was not a conversion at all, but only 
the deepening of a good man’s sense of sin and the more 
profound apprehension of the meaning and power of salva- 
tion by an indwelling Christ consequent thereupon. When 
Nicholas charged him with not living in harmony with what 
he taught, he did not refer to any gross immorality or want 
of sincerity on the part of Tauler, but only to a certain lack 
of spiritual earnestness, a failure to be in full what he 
exhorted others to be. Tauler is even more humble in his 
spirit and practical in his piety than the layman. He him- 
self, however, regarded his experience at this time as form- 
ing the great crisis of his life. Too well balanced to be 
carried away into an unscriptural and unphilosophical mys- 
ticism, he only gathered strength from his profounder medi- 
tations and searchings of heart for the practical work of his 
stirring and eventful life. 

The times in which Tauler lived were dark and trying. 
The lives of the regular clergy had become so scandalous as 
to excite the ridicule of the reckless and awaken the gloom- 
iest fears among the devout. In the year 1335 the bishop 
of Strasburg, in a synod convened for the reform of abuses, 
complained that the priests ‘‘strutted about the streets 
equipped with rapiers and swords, attended tournaments, 
frequented the public taverns, and were the most jovial of 
boon companions at the drinking bouts of the laymen.” 
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In some of the more wealthy nunneries the ladies dressed 
magnificently, took part in the amusements of the tourna- 
ments, and even danced with laymen in the taverns. Tauler 
was bold and severe in denouncing these excesses. He 
accused these persons of being mere hirelings in the service 
of God. ‘‘They. seek,” he says, ‘‘their own pleasure in 
dainty fare, dress, jewels, vanity, and the admiration of 
others. Nay, verily, at last they must have a spouse. ‘Ah! 
dear Lord!’ they say, ‘it is no harm, it is a spiritual love; 
we must enjoy ourselves a little, we must have some recrea- 
tion; we can not do without it.” But put on as many cowls 
and hoods as thou wilt, they will help thee nothing if thou 
dost not of right what thou oughtest todo.” So violent was 
the opposition of the clergy to his preaching that, but for 
the interference of the magistrates of the city, he would 
have been silenced. 

Strasburg, as has been said, was one of the free cities of 
the German Empire. These cities were centers of trade, often 
very rich, and therefore of great importance in the empire. 
But they were republican in their form of government, and 
very independent, taking sides in the disputes between the 
popes and the emperors as they thought would be for their 
own advantage. Often it happened that the magistrates 
would take one side and the bishop and clergy the other; 
then the strife, as at Strasburg in Tauler’s time, was pecul- 
iarly bitter. In the beginning of the century Philip IV, of 
France, succeeded in getting possession of the papal see and 
transferring it from Rome to Avignon. He drove Pope 
Boniface VIII to insanity, though, if the current belief con- 
cerning this pope is well founded, his own profligacy and 
infidelity should have brought madness upon one in his 
office. Philip is supposed also to have procured the poison- 
ing of Boniface’s successor, Benedict XI. Finally, by 
bribing the cardinals, he secured the election of a pope 
altogether subservient to his will. From this time (1308), 
for about seventy years, the popes resided at Avignon, and 
were the facile tools of the French king. 
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Early in the century (1313) Henry VII, one of the best 
of the emperors, incurred the displeasure of the French 
pope and died under the ban, as was supposed, by poison. 
The succession was now disputed, and two emperors, Fred- 
erick the Fair, of the Austrian house of Hapsburg, and 
Lewis the Bavarian, among whose supporters Frederick 
of Hohenzollern was found, claimed the election. The 
countries and cities of Germany were divided in their 
sympathies between these claimants. The pope, now ‘‘the 
wicked John XXII,” under the direction of the French 
king, assumed the right to decide between them. Accord- 
ingly he threw his influence on the side of Frederick, and 
laid all the cities and countries that adhered to Lewis under 
interdict. Strasburg was one of these cities. By this inter- 
dict all good Catholics were forbidden under pain of the 
most frightful curses to render any assistance to the hated 
emperor, and the clergy were forbidden to minister in any 
way to the people of those cities or countries which took 
part with him. This included not only the preaching of the 
Word, but all the sacraments of the Church, except baptism 
and extreme unction. This, to a people who could not 
hope for the remission of sin—who, indeed, knew of no way 
of coming to God except through the rites of the Church, 
was the most terrible of calamities. Wherever the clergy 
held with the pope the churches were closed, and no masses 
were said for the living or the dead. Tauler took no part 
in the political strife, but he refused to submit to the inter- 
dict. He had made himself unpopular with the clergy by 
exposing their wickedness, and the interdict gave them a 
weapon of attack upon him. But he boldly denied the 
right of the pope to withhold the consolations of religion 
from the penitent on any grounds. He continued, there- 
fore, to preach, hear confession, and say mass as before. 
He, with two of his friends, ‘‘issued an address to the 
clerical body, showing how iniquitous it was that the poor, 
ignorant people should be suffered to die excommunicate 
for no fault of their own, and calling on the priests to visit 
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the sick and dying, and no longer refuse them the consola- 
tions of religion, forasmuch as Christ had died for all men, and 
the pope had no power to close heaven against an innocent 
person who should die under the interdict.’’ They went 
still further in subsequent addresses, teaching with almost 
modern distinctness the separation of Church and state, 
declaring even, ‘‘that he who professes the true articles of 
the Christian faith and only sins against the power of the 
pope is by no means to be accounted a heretic.” Lan- 
guage such as this was bold enough for Huss and Luther, 
and places Tauler in the front rank of ‘‘reformers before 
the Reformation.” 

Another thing conspired to make his situation still more 
trying. At the same time that St. Dominic was founding 
his order of preaching friars, St. Francis of Assisi was 
instituting the rival order of the Franciscans. Perpetual 
poverty was one of the vows of each order, but the Fran- 
ciscans carried the practice to the greatest extreme. By 
so doing, and by the boldness of their rebukes, they exas- 
perated the regular clergy, whose avarice and prodigality 
were notorious. Even the pope fell to persecuting them, 
so that in the German states they sought protection of the 
anti-papal emperor. 

Thus Tauler found himself separated from the brethren of © 
his own order, who were the pope’s inquisitors, and in sym- 
pathy with their rivals, the Franciscans, who supported the 
excommunicated emperor, and refused to submit to the inter- 
dict. After the death of the pope’s emperor, the strife con- 
tinued with even more bitterness. The death subsequently 
of another emperor did not end it, for the French king desired 
to be made emperor. At length Charles IV, duke of Lux- 
embourg, and son of King John of Bohemia, was elected 
(1346). He was entirely subservient to the king of France, 
and, therefore, acceptable to the pope. For this reason 
many of the states and cities of Germany refused to recog- 
nize him as emperor, and remained under the interdict. It 
was not until four years later (1350) that they were free 
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from this dreadful curse. Strasburg was one of the cities 
that held out to the last. It was during this last period of 
strife that the severest trial of all came upon the whole 
country and upon Strasburg in particular. 

In the year 1348 a frightful pestilence appeared in 
Europe, called the Black Death. Black spots came out on 
the victims, and they died in three or four days. It was 
supposed to have come from China, across the deserts of 
Asia, through Asia Minor to Europe. It appeared first in 
the south of France, and soon swept over the whole conti- 
nent and Great Britain. The people everywhere were over- 
whelmed with terror. They knew of no means of staying 
the march of the contagion, and they had no medical skill 
to cure those attacked by it. Those who could fled from 
the cities where it appeared. Those who were seized by it 
were left to die without help. Husbands and wives forgot 
their affection, and parents no longer watched over their 
children. Bulwer, in his ‘‘ Rienzi,’’ records an incident said 
to have taken place in Florence. A mother and two 
children were hurrying along the street, when one of the 
children complained of being too sick to go on. The 
mother hastily looked at the child, discovered the fatal spot 
under its arm, and abandoned the little creature to die in 
the street. All bonds of law and religion were broken. 
Bands of men and women of abandoned character plun- 
dered the churches and monasteries from which the priests 
and monks had fled, entered the empty palaces of the rich, 
feasted upon their wines and scattered their treasures. 
Men and women, some in despair and some in utter reck- 
lessness, retired into secluded places, and gave themselves up 
to sensuous delights until the terrible death should seize 
them. Others gave themselves to prayers and the perform- 
ance of all religious rites. Many supposed that the end 
of the world was at hand. Companies of men, called Fla- 
gellants, under a blind superstition, went from city to city, 
scourging themselves with heavy whips, to make atonement 
for the sins of the people, and so avert the wrath of God. 
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Still the plague continued its devastations. Funeral rites 
were neglected. The bodies of the victims were laid out- 
side the doors to be taken up by the dead-carts as they 
made their daily rounds. No rank in society was exempt. 
The Franciscan -monks of Germany alone kept an account 
of one hundred and twenty-four thousand four hundred and 
thirty-four deaths in their own number. It is said that over 
one hundred thousand died in London, more than a million 
(1,244,434) in Germany, and half the population in Italy. 
In Strasburg sixteen thousand perished, and in Basle four- 
teen thousand. Ships were found drifting at the mercy of 
winds and waves, their crews having all died. 

To increase the horror of the time the popular prejudice 
against the Jews led to the accusation that they had caused 
the plague by poisoning the wells. It would have been 
easy to prove the contrary had men been capable of listen- 
ing to reason. But in that age, and, most of all, in sucha 
panic-stricken hour, prejudice and superstition ruled the minds 
of men or gave place only to baser motives. The defense- 
less Jews were seized, tortured, and torn in pieces. The 
pope (Clement VI) sought to protect them by threatening 
excommunication against all who should injure them. The 
magistrates endeavored to stay the fury of the populace. 
But all was to little purpose. In Strasburg two thousand 
were burned, and as many more at Berne. In Mayence 
twelve thousand are said to have been destroyed. At 
Cologne the Jewish quarter of the city was set on fire and 
the people slaughtered. The motive for these massacres 
was, at first, a sincere belief in the cruel story of the 
poisoning of the wells. But soon a desire for plunder came 
in to increase the popular fury, for the Jews were the rich 
bankers and merchants of the cities. 

During all this dark period of the plague and these horri- 
ble massacres, the city of Strasburg remained under the inter- 
dict. But Tauler was not moved by pope or plague or infu- 
riated populace. Through all he preached and ministered to 
the frightened, suffering people. ‘‘Christ,” said he, ‘‘died 
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for all men; the pope can not close heaven by his interdict 
against those who die innocent.’’ For these opinions, not- 
withstanding the purity of his life and the fidelity with 
which he served the poor, terror-stricken, dying people 
during the year of the plague, he was pursued by the 
bishops and the emperor under the authority of the pope, 
unti] he was compelled to leave his native city and reside, 
for a time, at Cologne. Here he continued the same faith- 
ful ministrations. At length he returned to Strasburg, 
where he died in 1361, in the garden of the convent in 
which his sister was a nun. 

His sickness was protracted. When, at length, he per- 
ceived that his end was near, he sent for his old friend, 
Nicholas, of Basle, the layman who had been of so much 
spiritual service to him. In the language of the quaint old 
chronicle written by Nicholas himself: 


“And the man was glad that he found him yet alive, and said, 
‘Dear master, how fares it with you?” The master said, ‘I believe that 
the time is near when God purposes to take me from this world, for 
which cause, dear son, it is a great consolation to me that thou art 
present at my end. I pray thee take these books which are lying 
there; thou wilt find written therein all thy discourse with me aforetime, 
and also my answers; and thou wilt find somewhat concerning my life 
and the dealings of God with me, his poor, unworthy servant. Dear son, 
if thou think fit, and if God give thee grace, make a little book of it.’ 
Then said the man, ‘ Dear master, I have written down five of your ser- 
mons, and, if it please you, I will write them out also and will make a 
little book about you.’ Quoth the master, ‘Dear son, I lay upon thee 
my most solemn admonition, that thou wilt write nothing about me, 
and that thou do not mention my name; for thou must know that of a 
truth the life and words and works which God has wrought through me, a 
poor, unworthy, sinful man, are not mine, but belong to God Almighty, 
now and for evermore ; therefore, dear son, if thou wilt write it down for 
the profit of our fellow-Christians, write it so that neither my name nor 
thine be named; but thou mayest say, the master and the man. More- 
over, thou shalt not suffer the book to be read or seen by any one in this 
town, lest he should mark that it was I; but take it home with thee 
to thy country, and let it not come out during my life.” 


The man and the master remained thus together in sweet 
converse for the space of eleven days, when the latter died. 
His death was very painful, causing great amazement among 
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t the inmates of the monastery that so good a man should 
. suffer so much during his last moments. The explanation 
which was subsequently given of this mysterious fact is 
worthy of mention, as illustrating the superstitious char- 


acter of the age. Before his death Tauler had said to his 
friend, ‘‘ Dear son, I pray thee, in God’s name, to give thy 
consent to it if God should permit my spirit to come back 
to thee and tell thee how it fares with me.” The man 
answered, ‘‘Dear master, if God will have it so, I also am 
willing.” Three days after the master’s death, while Nicholas 
was passing the night, on his way home, at a nobleman’s 
house, he thought the master appeared to him, and, in 
answer to his anxious inquiry, why his own death had been 
so painful, said, ‘‘ Dear son, that will I tell thee. Thou must 
know that our Lord God saw fit to appoint me such a hard 
death in order that the holy angels might straightway 
receive my soul to themselves; and for the same cause thou 
also shalt have such a like hard death. It was needful that 
I should suffer this as a purgatory; but know likewise, 
dear son, that the evil spirits tormented me greatly, and 
assailed me with such cunning and instancy that I was in 
constant fear lest my courage should fail me. But, how- 
ever hard my death was, it was nothing compared to the joy 
which the almighty, eternal, and merciful God hath given 
me in return.” He then gave the man some account of 
his joyful experience since his death, adding that, for all 
this joy, he was indebted to his friend’s faithful instructions. 
Whereupon the man said, ‘‘ Dear master, I beseech you, 
from the bottom of my heart, that when you come into the 
presence of God you pray him for me.” With this the inter- 
view ended. It is easy to understand that the promise of 
the master to visit his friend after death, in an age when such 
visits were regarded as common, even by the purest and best 
instructed, taken in connection with the master’s strange ; 
suffering in death, the reaction of the man’s mind from the 
anxieties of the last scene, his constant pondering of all that 
had taken place, and perhaps also the fatigue of his journey, 
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prepared the man to believe that what he dreamed was an 
objective reality. No one can doubt the sincerity either of 
Tauler or his friend in their belief in such visions and reve- 
lations. They belong to a dark and badly instructed age. 

It is because Tauler was so superior to his age that he 
attracts the notice of later times. He was a man of pro- 
found religious experience in an age of shallow formalism; 
of superior purity in a period of almost universal cor- 
ruption; of great learning in the few things worth knowing 
which were studied by his contemporaries; a mystic, because 
mysticism was the only form of genuine piety to be found 
in the Church of his century. Though a Catholic to the 
last, he dared defy the pope in the interest of humanity and 
true religion. He was one of the first to preach the Gospel 
to Germans in their own tongue. His heart burned to 
make the doctrine of salvation by faith in Christ intelli- 
gible to the humblest of men. He loved truth and good- 
ness more than he feared kings and emperors, or death itself. 
Though a monk, and practicing severe physical austerities at 
times, he did not regard them as necessary for others. 
Though bound by many of the superstitions of his age, he 
was remarkably free and bold in thought and action. He 
lived like his Master, not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister and to lay down his life for his brethren. 

If the contemplation of so noble and brave a man shall 
inspire any reader of this sketch with a more fearless inde- 
pendence of spirit, and lead to a more self-denying, conse- 
crated life, it will not have been written in vain. Ours is 
an age of great light, yet how many grope in darkness; of 
great freedom, yet how many are bound in chains, some 
of superstition, but many more of ease and sensuality. 
There is need, therefore, of men who, like John Tauler, 
will not fear to suffer for the sake of truth and goodness ; 
men like old John of Bohemia, at the battle of Crecy, who, 
blind to all considerations of personal ease and safety, will 
only ask to be set in the path of duty, though it lead to 
death. 

















SPIRITUALITY AND INTEGRITY. 


ARTICLE II. 
THE DIVORCE OF SPIRITUALITY AND INTEGRITY. 
BY C. B. CRANE, D. D. 


GerorGE Etior, in her story of ‘‘Adam Bede,” sets 
forth two companion pictures, portraits of two clergymen 
of the Church of England. 

Mr. Irwine did not soar very high, nor plunge very deep. 
He did not chatter pretentiously about the ineffable truths 
of religion. He did not boast himself of lofty flights 
in the luminous ether of spirituality. He did not fancy 
himself the champion of an imperiled orthodoxy. To quote 
the quaint speech of Adam Bede: ‘‘He preached short 
moral sermons, and that was all. But then he acted up 
pretty much to what he said; he didn’t set, up for being so 
different from other folks one day, and then be as like ’em 
as two peas the next. And he made folks love and respect 
him, and that was better than stirring up their gall with 
being over-busy. . . . He behaved as much like a 
gentleman to the farmers and the old. women and the 
laborers as he did to the gentry. You never saw him inter- 
fering and scolding and trying to play the emperor. Ah! 
he was a fine man as ever you set eyes on; and so kind 
to his mother and sisters. There wasn’t a soul in the 
parish had a word to say against him; and his servants 
stayed with him till they were so old and pottering he 
had to hire other folks to do their work.” 

Mr. Ryde was a man of a different sort. He ‘‘insisted 
strongly on the doctrines of the Reformation, visited his 
flock a great deal in their own homes, and was severe in 
rebuking the aberrations of the flesh, . . . But few 


clergymen could be less successful in winning the hearts 
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of their parishioners than Mr. Ryde. . . . Somehow, 
the congregation began to fall off, and people began to 
speak light of Mr. Ryde. I believe he meant right at bot- 
tom; but, you see, he was sourish tempered, and was for 
beating down prices with the people as worked for him; 
and his preaching would n’t go down well with that sauce. 
And he wanted to be like my lord judge in the parish, pun- 
ishing folks for doing wrong; and he scolded ’em from the 
pulpit as if he’d been a ranter, and yet he couldn’t abide 
the dissenters, and was a deal more set against them than 
Mr. Irwine was. And then he didn’t keep within his 
income, for he seemed to think at first go off that six hun- 
dred a year was to make him as big a man as Mr. Donni- 
thorne. . . . He was very knowing about doctrines, 
and used to call ’em the bulwarks of the Reformation; but 
I’ve always mistrusted that sort o’ learning as makes folks 
foolish and unreasonable about business. . . . Mrs. 
Poyser used to say—you know she would have her word 
about every thing—she said Mr. Irwine was like a good 
meal of victuals, you were the better for him without think- 
ing on it; and Mr. Ryde was like a dose of physic, he 
griped you and worrited you, and after all he left you much 
the same.”’ i 

Admirable portraits these are of two men, typal men, 
men who have always lived, men who are well known to 
every one of us. 

What is the chief defect of each one of them is at once 
perceived. Mr. Irwine having integrity, lacked spirituality ; 
Mr. Ryde having what passes for spirituality, lacked integ- , 
rity. Yet, if we must choose between them as they are, 
Mr. Irwine will be the chosen one, for Mr. Irwine is 
altogether the better and the more wholesome man. 

I think I apprehend the standing point, both ethical 
and theological, of George Eliot, and I am sure her ideal 
of character would not be mine. What I would pro- 
nounce a genuine and beautiful spirituality she would dis- 
parage as sentimentalism or pietism; and what she would 
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accept as well-nigh complete integrity, I would criticise as 
lacking the higher elements of integrity. Yet I am bound 
to admit that in the two portraits which we have been 
viewing, she has proved herself an expert in the analysis 
and delineation of character. On the same day, and on 
the same street, you may chance to meet both Mr. Irwine 
and Mr. Ryde. : 

There is no better evidence for the truthfulness of these 
two portraits than the fact that they recall to my mind cer- 
tain sentences from the sacred Scriptures. I hear my Lord 
saying: ‘‘Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven. Many will say 
to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name? and in thy name have cast out devils? and in 
thy name done many wonderful works? And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you; depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity.” 

I hear Paul saying: ‘‘ Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” And, in another 
place, and more philosophically and comprehensively: ‘‘ All 
the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

I hear James saying: ‘‘ Wilt thou know, O vain man, 
that faith without worksis dead?” ‘‘Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world.” 

It would appear that what is with us a painful and press- 
ing question, was also with our Lord and his apostles a pain- 
ful and pressing question. The question, like our Lord’s 
second coming, seems to belong to an eternal vow, and 
may be variously phrased, as for example: ‘‘ The divorce of 
religious profession and practice ;” ‘‘the divorce of religion 
and life ;” ‘‘the divorce of spirituality and integrity.” 

The third phrase presents the question in its more sub- 
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tle and difficult aspect, and determines our method of 
treating it. 


Tue Divorce or SPIRITUALITY AND INTEGRITY. 


Very short work would be made with our question by 
your so-called practical man, or man of a sturdy common 
sense—your man who would set about the repairing of a 
chronometer with a pick-ax and a monkey-wrench. I think 
I see him with his square and heavy and protuberant jaw; 
I think I hear his confident and stridulous declaration. This 
is what he says, as I stand gazing at him: ‘‘There is no 
divorce of spirituality and integrity. If a man claims to be 
spiritual, and at the same time fails of integrity, he proves 
himself a liar and a hypocrite.” 

Thus does our so-called practical man, our man of a 
sturdy common sense, so soon as our question is opened, 
violently close it, close it with a slam and a bang. Yet 
I think it is wise, after this man has passed on, and 
thoughtful persons dare appear again and speak, to reopen 
our question; for to close it so summarily is to deal with 
it unjustly. 

It may as well be said now, and once for all, in order to 
the saving of time, that our question has nothing to do 
with the conscious liar and hypocrite. In the life of the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, there is no divorce of spirituality 
and integrity ; for the reason that there is a total lack of both 
spirituality and integrity. Entirely without hesitation, I 
go a step further, and say that, as a rule, our question 
has nothing to do with the ministers and deacons and 
Sunday-school superintendents who are required, either 
upon the gallows or in the state’s-prison, to expiate their 
flagrant and shameful crimes. I know that good men, 
and even Christian men, under the pressure of sudden 
and powerful temptation, have fallen into grievous sin. 
For such men I have a warm place in my heart, and 
I spread over them a mantle of charity ample enough to 
cover a regiment of the gigantic sons of Anak. But it is 
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not often that men bring up at the gallows or in the 
states-prison, except after a protracted course of deliberate 
and persistent crime; and crime of that sort I hold to be 
incompatible with integrity, and much more with spirituality, 
even in its lowest form. 

Thus do I separate entirely from the scope of our ques- 
tion all liars and hypocrites, and the immense majority of 
those professed Christians who expiate in shameful punish- 
ment their shameful crimes. So far I agree with our prac- 
tical man, our man of sturdy common sense, who suddenly 
closed our question with a slam and a bang. 

Still another class of persons—a very large class—may 
be excluded from the scope of our question. We have in 
all our Churches a great number of persons who, having 
made solemn promises of fidelity in the definite and specific 
duties which are included in the covenant of the Church, 
live in what seems to be an absolute forgetfulness and 
disregard of their promises. It is noteworthy that the du- 
ties which they have promised to perform are duties which 
are indispensable to the prosperity, and even to the exist- 
ence, of the Church. It is noteworthy that, if these duties 
were not performed, few would be saved. They are duties 
essential to, and inherent in, an operative and efficient 
Christianity. 

Yet, as I have said, our Churches are full of persons 
who have promised to perform these duties, and who per- 
sistently refuse to keep their promises. They do not differ 
radically in their lives from an average man of the world. 
Their religion is little more than a decent respect for 
religion. They are in the Church because they are in it, 
because of a moral vs znertie@, because of a lack of energy 
to go out of it. 

It is very plain that, in the case of such persons, there 
is no divorce of spirituality and integrity; for there is mani- 
festly no spirituality from which integrity could be di- 
vorced. Undoubtedly, spirituality would not be claimed— 
even audacity has its limits. 
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Meantime, the question might fairly be raised, whether 
integrity itself has not been undermined and impaired. Is 
it a mark of integrity to refuse to keep one’s promises, to 
refuse to perform one’s vows, to refuse to fulfill one’s 
covenants ? 

Professed Christians, such as are liars and hypocrites, 
such as expiate their crimes on the gallows or in the 
states-prison, such as remain in the Church whilé refusing 
to perform the duties promised to the Church, do all of 
them bring a grievous scandal upon religion, and cause 
those who are foolish and unlearned to stumble and fall 
They multiply shallow skeptics and unbelievers on the face 
of the earth. Yet they are, every one, as widely separated 
from our question as is the east from the west. In the 
case of no one of them is there a divorce of spirituality 
and integrity. 

Our question, if it be a practical one, requires that we 
find somewhere a man who, while actually possessing, or 
honestly believing himself to possess, a genuine spirituality, 
at the same time lamentably fails of a genuine integrity. 
Can we find such a man? Yea, verily. We can find 
hundreds of them, and thousands of them. I am sure I 
have known men, not a few, who not only believed them- 
selves to. be spiritual, but also, in a certain sense, were 
spiritual, yet whose substantial integrity was not worthy to 
be compared with that of many an unregenerate man of 
the world. 

If this be a fact, lo, it becomes on our hands a problem. 
Can we solve it. 

An illustration proves nothing; but pardon an illustra- 
tion. We are in a tropical forest; the wind breathes mu- 
sically through the lofty branches of the trees, shaking the 
glistening leaves and causing the flowers, like censers, to 
shed forth the incense of their fragrance. Birds of brilliant 
plumage are flashing on swift wing through the foliage, 
while birds of song are filling the amber air with melody. 
But, upon the oozy ground, down among the roots of the 
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forest trees, you behold a green and unwholesome mold, 
over which unclean and venomous reptiles crawl, and 
beneath which digusting insects burrow. 

Is not the interpretation of my parable easy ? 

We are so constituted that there is, in what we may call 
our upper nature, a broad range of faculties and suscepti- 
bilities that are sensitive to the approaches, and open to 
the inspirations, of the spirit of God. Reason, in its higher 
form, exhibits this sensitiveness. So does the imagination, 
particularly in its very close and subtle alliance with the 
moral sense. So does conscience. So do not a few of 
those capacities of emotion which are not strictly and essen- 
tially ethical or religious. 

This sensitiveness to the approaches and inspirations of 
the Spirit of God is not wholly dependent upon the atti- 
tude or activity of the will, nor upon the moral complexion 
of the character and the life. A bad man may possess and 
exhibit it. Indeed, this sensitiveness is an essential condi- 
tion of the salvability of man; so that, if bad men lacked 
it, every bad man would be hopelessly doomed. 

The Spirit of God, then, breathes through the higher 
nature of man, and thrills it, even as the evening wind shakes 
and tosses the lofty branches and foliage of the forest trees ; 
he quickens holy convictions, and emotions, and aspirations. 
And all this he does, in order that man, by wise choices 
and decisions of will, may convey into conduct and char- 
acter the inspirations which have come down to him from 
heaven. We say, and rightly, that manhood is in will. 
We say, and rightly, that character is in will. As I choose, 
so I am. 

The involuntary agitation of the faculties and suscepti- 
bilities of my higher nature, under the inspirational touch 
and thrill of the Spirit of God, does not, of itself, constitute 
for me a personal integrity—I may experience the agitation, 
and yet totally lack integrity. The agitation is given that, 
in the divine stimulation and aid which it affords, my will 
may adjust itself obediently to the law of righteousness, 
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thus promoting right conduct, and, beyond and above that 
a fixed and invincible integrity. 

I think we are now close upon the discovery of the 
secret of the too frequent divorce of spirituality and integ- 
rity. Here is a man who professes and calls himself a 
Christian. Because of his profession, because he believes 
himself to be a Christian, he is in danger of the delusion 
that the involuntary agitation of his higher faculties and 
susceptibilities, due exclusively to the gracious operation of 
the Spirit of God upon a possibly exceptionally sensitive 
nature, and not at all due to his own courses of conduct or 
principles of character—that this involuntary agitation is 
part and parcel of his personal righteousness, that it is 
symptomatic of his moral and religious condition, that it is 
evidence of his acceptance with God. He has felt so and 
so, he has been thrilled so and so, he has exulted so and 
so, he has even enjoyed an ecstasy. How could all this 
have come upon him, if he were not a child of God? And 
so the experience satisfies him. Well is it, if it does not 
make him proud. And what an experience! How tran- 
scendent! What a ‘rapture into the seventh heaven! How 
did his tongue almost burst in the utterance of hallelujahs! 
Why ask for any thing else? Why pass from this poetry 
of bliss to the prose of right doing and right living? Why 
toil to be a more honest tradesman, a more faithful laborer, 
a kinder husband, a less petulant father, a more consid- 
erate and charitable neighbor? Why worry one’s self over 
mere morality, when one might better be ballooning among 
the clouds? There are plenty of merely moral men, men 
who seem to think it the greatest thing to do right; but 
only the chosen few can rise above all this to the glittering 
pinnacles of ecstasy and rapture. Ah! this is religion, and 
this is spirituality! O, yes, the religion and spirituality of 
Balaam, shaken by the prophetic afflatus on the mountain 
top in Moab. 

Meantime, here yawns the immense interval between 
the boasted spirituality and a genuine, roundabout integ- 
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rity. The sunshine is on the tree tops, the birds are glanc- 
ing and singing there; but at the roots of the trees you see 
the green mold, the crawling reptiles, the burrowing worms. 

The faculties and susceptibilities of the higher nature 
have been stirred by the Spirit of God, but the will has not 
availed itself of the inspiration for the exalting of conduct 
and the establishment of integrity. And for the man to 
comfort and laud himself because of inspirations and 
enthusiasms and ecstasies which have not made of him 
a better man, is to convert the gracious gifts of God 
into a delusion and a snare. 

I would not be over severe and over uncharitable. I 
would not say that no man who is a real Christian can fall 
into the error which we are considering. I think that real 
Christians do fall into it, and that it is, therefore, an error 
against which every man of us should doubly guard him- 
self. Every man of us should labor diligently to abolish 
the interval between what we Christians call spirituality, and 
what the wise and thoughtful men of the world call integ- 
rity. We should strive to keep religion and morality, at 
least, in the relation of equilibrium.  * 

But let me not go on longer in a general explanation of 
the divorce of so-called spirituality from integrity. Let 
me rather, for the help and warning of all of us, give illus- 
trations of the divorce. 

There is a so-called spirituality which belongs rather to 
the realm of taste and art than to the realm of religion. 
In music, in architecture, in painting, in poetry, in elo- 
quence, in manners, in whatever is essentially beautiful or 
sublime, there is a mysterious power to exalt the sensibili- 
ties and quicken the aspirations of all fine and sensitive 
natures. The emotion thus produced is essentially an 
esthetic, and not at all a religious, emotion. But if it be 
produced in the name of religion, and in the midst of 
religious associations, it will easily be mistaken for a relig- 
ious emotion. The breathing of the organ, the stateliness 
and exquisite proportions of the sanctuary, the surpassing 
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beauty of the liturgy, the chasteness of the pulpit oratory, 
the majesty of the choral song, the refined faces and 
manners of the worshipers, all conspire to produce an 
emotional or sentimental exaltation. The subject of this 
delightful experience, not apprehending its zsthetic nature, 
christens it spirituality. It is very elegant, but it must be 
spirituality. And then, in order to the maintenance of so 
elegant a spirituality, the original conditions of it must be 
always observed. And so there comes about a somewhat 
select and seclusive type of religion, a type suggestive 
of the boudoir and of rose-water and of graceful conven- 
tionalities. It is almost believed that the only unpardon- 
able sin is a sin against good taste. But publicans and 
sinners have not good taste, and would be certain to com. 
mit the unpardonable sin. Why, then, have dealings with 
the publicans and sinners? Why not have parlor confer- 
ences of religion after the manner of the old Paris salons? 
So, our zsthetic spirituality is well content to stand aside, 
and let hard-handed and grimy sinners stagger forward un- 
helped to perdition. Ah, if integrity be, as I shrewdly 
suspect it is, man’s love for man, then we have here a so- 
called spirituality which is divorced from integrity. 

There is a so-called spirituality of another sort. It is 
the spirituality of sentiment. It has much to say about 
spirituality, and about spiritual people, and about spiritual 
preaching, and about spiritual things. And it quite often 
falls into the vice of uncharitableness and censoriousness. It 
criticises and condemns preachers who, instead of preaching 
always the so-called high spiritualities of Christian doctrine, 
prefer to get down into the ditch where sinners are sleeping 
or struggling, and by all sorts of arguments and warnings 
and persuasions strive to get them out of the ditch. I 
knew a man once, whom I will call Brown, a very penurious 
and censorious man, a man who went by the name of 
‘‘Three-cent Brown;” and he was always telling me how 
some one else than myself was a very spiritual preacher. 
The simple fact is, there are many styles of spiritual preach- 
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ing. There is a spiritual preaching for ripe saints, and a 
spiritual preaching for unripe saints; a spiritual preaching 
for confirmed sinners, and a spiritual preaching for uncon- 
firmed sinners. And it is a dangerous error into which one 
has fallen who, having set up a sentimental and mystical 
type of spirituality as being the all-inclusive type, would 
rank bluff Martin Luther and the equally bluff Lyman 
Beecher with unspiritual men. They who talk much of 
spirituality should beware of censoriousness ; for, ‘‘ though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cym- 
bal.” That is to say, my spirituality is of such a sort that it 
can not remain in a bridal union with genuine integrity. 

Then there is a spirituality of cat, a spirituality which 
expends its energy upon a conventionally consecrated dialect. 
Elder Stiggins and Mrs, Weller, talking, with lifted eye- 
brows over their toddy, of the elder Weller as a ‘‘vessel 
of wrath,” are representatives of a large class. Dr. Mac- 
leod has spoken words which suit our own latitude quite as 
well as the latitude of London. ‘‘The shortest road to be 
considered religious is to adhere to a creed in words, and to 
keep up acant vocabulary. Let two men appear ina certain 
circle of society of London, and let one man speak of ‘the 
Lord’s people,’ ‘a man of God,’ ‘a great work of revival’ 
etc., and let the other speak of ‘good Christian people,’ ‘a 
good man,’ ‘good doing,’ and the first man is dubbed 
godly, and the other at least doubtful—and all from phrases. 
The one man’s sins, misrepresentations, uncharitableness, 
are put down to the frailties of ‘a man of God;’ the other 
man’s excellences to vain appearances. The evil of the 
one is accounted for, the good of the other is denied or 
suspected. This is horrible.” 

Closely allied to this false spirituality is that intellectual 
loyalty to a creed, and that clannish loyalty to a particular 
Church as embodying the creed, which find constant and 
offensive expression in theological rancor and intolerance, 
and in a narrow and astringent sectarianism. 
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There is another form of so-called spirituality which is 
by no means uncommon. It is that in which a man mis- 
takes his wz// for his conscience, and in the name of God 
seizes by the throat every one who fails to agree with him as 
to the best method of administering the kingdom of God. 
It is in the spirituality of this bad sort that bitter Church 
quarrels begin and continue. 

For illustrations of another type of defective spirituality, 
let us go both into the pulpit and into the pew. There are 
ministers who preach seraphically, and are evidently sin- 
cere while they are preaching. But their wives say to 
themselves, ‘‘they are very hard to live with.” And you 
discover by and by that they are not exactly honest either 
intellectually or financially, that they contract debts without 
having the means to pay them, and that they are as accom- 
plished jugglers as Mephistopheles himself. They are min- 


isters of whom you say, ‘‘once in the pulpit, they ought . 


never to go out; and once out, they ought never to go in.” 
Then here is a layman at prayer. He is overpowered with 
emotion. His prayer is not hypocritical—you are sure of 
that. He feels all that he says. Yet it may chance that, 
like another such man whom I knew, the grocers have his 
name in the long list of names of those whom it is not safe 
to trust. In the slang vernacular, he isa ‘‘dead-beat.”’ Or 
you may find, on inquiry, that he leases one or more of his 
buildings for the selling of rum, or even for a viler business. 

And then, to conclude our illustrations, did you never 
know men and women who professed to be in what is called 
the higher life, and were always calling others up into it, 
who were so greedy of gold that even their voices had a 
metallic ring, and whose methods in both business and 
religious life were more than suggestive of crookedness ? 
After meeting such men and women, would you not feel 
like saying amen to this remark of a witty clerical friend 
of mine? ‘‘I hear a deal about the higher Christian life; 
I would be quite content if people would live the lower 
Christian life better than they do.” 
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Believe me, not alone among false Christians, but also 
among true Christians, there is too often a discrepancy be- 
tween what zs cal/ed spirituality and what zs integrity. And 
because of this discrepancy, we are doing our work as 
Christians and as Churches against odds. We are con- 
fronted by a reasonable and well-grounded suspicion and 
prejudice. 

I have given, if not a complete, yet certainly a partial, 
explanation of the discrepancy. Men take credit to them- 
selves for those inspirations which God graciously bestows 
upon them, and which they have not, by wise choices and 
decisions of will, conveyed into conduct and character. 
They allow themselves to gauge their religious condition by 
feeling rather than by doing. And so their conception of 
religion and their accepted type of piety are all false and 
wrong. Religion is not commensurate with life, and piety 
is not the blossom of character. 

Understanding the error, we shall know how to correct it. 
We ought to teach ourselves and to teach the people that 
Matthew Arnold was right in saying that conduct is the 
immensely greater part of life, and that the end and proof 
of religion is conduct. 

When we emphasize faith we ought to lay an emphasis 
equally heavy upon works. When we emphasize imputed 
righteousness we ought to lay an emphasis equally heavy 
upon imparted and actual righteousness. We ought to say 
with Paul that ‘‘neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creature.” 

I think, moreover, that we ought constantly and warmly 
to commend, not that type of religion which is most de- 
monstrative in the meeting, but that which is quietest 
and humblest and most pure and just and charitable in every- 
day life. 

Horace Bushnell once said of a certain man: ‘‘No, he 
does not lie; but he talks so fast, that facts can never over- 
take his words.’”’ So we, in our impetuous and _ fervid 
preachments, may give to the people an impression that 
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religion is so much a matter of exercises and thrills and ecta- 
sies, that it will not occur to them that the main thing is 
that type of life that is produced by sincere love of God 
and man. Like Horace Bushnell’s man, their feeling may 
outrun their doing. 

Let us gain a true conception of what righteous conduct 
really is, and we will realize our need of all heavenly inspi- 
rations that we may be able to attain to it. And so, 
through channels of intelligent and vigorous choice and 
decision, conveying into conduct the gracious influences 
that come down upon us from heaven, the long divorce 
of spirituality and integrity shall end in a blessed bri- 
dal union. 




















THE DECLINE OF INFANT BAPTISM. 


ARTICLE III. 
THE DECLINE OF INFANT BAPTISM. 


BY HENRY C, VEDDER. 


Some four or five years ago, a well-known Baptist pastor 
incidentally remarked, in a sermon, that infant baptism is 
declining among all Pedobaptist denominations. The ser- 
mon was reported in a local paper, and a Presbyterian 
pastor’s ire was roused. He denied that infant baptism is 
declining, and challenged the Baptist pastor to prove his 
assertion. For some weeks the controversy was hot, and 
all the local champions of pedobaptism rushed into print, 
eager to vindicate their ‘‘peculiar institution.” The aid 
of Dr. E. F. Hatfield, the clerk of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, was invoked, and he marshaled an impos- 
ing array of statistics to prove that infant baptism, so far 
from declining, has been, of late years, more generally 
practiced than ever, at least among Presbyterians. The 
Baptist pastor found himself in an embarrassing position. 
He was morally certain of the correctness of his assertion, 
but had not the facts at hand to sustain it, nor could he 
obtain them from leading scholars of the denomination. 
But as he did not feel justified in retracting his statement, 
yet could not make it good, he was conscious of appearing 
in a false light before the community. He had been out- 
talked, but not answered; silenced, but not convinced. 

The writer’s attention was attracted to the controversy, 
and believing the assertion of the Baptist pastor to be cor- 
rect, he cast about for proofs of it. These were obtained 
with difficulty; but during the past four years a mass of 
evidence has slowly been accumulating, which is believed, 
at length, to be amply sufficient to settle the question, so 
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far as all candid men are concerned. It is the object 
of this article to present a part of that evidence as briefly 
and pointedly as may be. 


THE NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE. 


The proofs which will be produced to show that infant 
baptism is declining are of three kinds, and may be called 
positive, comparative, and superlative. The first, or posi- 
tive proof, consists of admissions by Pedobaptist ministers 
and journals that the practice of infant baptism is on the 
decrease. These are quite numerous, and of themselves 
would go far to settle the question. Still they are, for the 
most part, statements of opinion unsupported by statistics, 
and might possibly be wrong. Therefore, more evidence is 
needed, and this is furnished by the comparative proof. 
The census of 1870 showed that there were twenty millions 
of people then, in this country, of marriageable age and 
upwards—that is, the age of nearly all the communicants 
of every denomination. The number of births within the 
year was reported as 1,100,475. That is, taking the popu- 
lation of the whole county, there was one birth for a little 
less than every twenty people of marriageable age and over. 
But the birth-rate in Pedobaptist churches must be even 
greater than this, because many families, containing several 
persons each, are represented by only one communicant. 
But taking the average above given, if any Pedobap- 
tist denomination is found to have baptized in the year 
1870 less than one infant to every twenty members, the 
fair inference will be that infant baptism is declining in that 
body. The comparative method has yet another application. 
The percentage of infant baptisms to communicants in the 
different denominations may be compared, and if one body is 
found to baptize, say one infant to every ten members, while 
another body baptizes only one infant to fifty members, 
the cenclusion can not be doubtful. Still further, if the 
proportion of infant baptisms to members has remained 
stationary, while the proportion of adult baptisms has 
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greatly increased, it is clear that infant baptism can not 
have been practiced rigidly ; for in that case adult baptisms 
would have continued to be rare, since adults baptized in 
infancy, when converted, would have joined ‘‘by profes- 
sion,” and not by baptism. These applications of the com- 
parative proof would be enough to convince most reason- 
able people of the true state of the case, but for any obsti- 
nate doubter there remains what I call the superlative 
proof. If, on comparison of the percentage of infant bap- 
tisms to communicants in the same denomination, it is 
found that there has been a marked decrease during the 
last twenty-five or fifty years, the case is closed and no 
reply is possible, except it can be shown that the figures 
have been juggled with in a dishonest manner. 

These lines of proof will now be applied in turn to each 
of the leading evangelical denominations of this country. 
In each case, if the denomination has any official manual, 
the figures and facts have been taken from that, and the 
utmost pains has been taken to secure absolute accuracy 
and to be scrupulously fair. 


INFANT BAPTISM AMONG EPISCOPALIANS. 


First, let us consider the case of that body which mod- 
estly calls itself ‘‘ The Church,” and brands all other bodies 
as ‘‘sects.’’ In this case the ‘‘positive” line of argument 
must, perforce, be omitted, as no direct admissions of 
decline in the practice of infant baptism by Episcopalians 
have fallen within my notice. But the comparative and 
superlative proofs are full and satisfactory. I have been able 
to find no official summary of Church statistics, though each 
diocese publishes tabulated statements annually. These 
are collected and tabulated by several ‘‘Church Almanacs,” 
published by private enterprise, and of these I have chosen, 
as probably most accurate, the ‘‘Church Almanac” of 
Messrs. Pott, Young & Co. Previous to 1863 it was not cus- 
tomary to give tabulated statements, but the reports of 


each diocese were briefly summarized. Many of these, 
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however, did not report either the number of baptisms or 
communicants. Taking the year 1850 as our standard and 
point of departure, we find sufficiently full reports from the 
dioceses of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Wisconsin. They report, in all, 
38,467 communicants, 5,236 infant baptisms, and 1,028 
adult baptisms. This is a ratio of one infant baptized to 
every seven members, and one adult to every thirty-eight. 
The following table will show the relation of these facts to 
those disclosed by the subsequent history of the Church: 





| 





YEAR. |CoMMUNICANTS! _INFANT ADULT 
| BAPTISMS. BAPTI6MS. 
1850 38,467 | 5,236 1,028 


1863 122,955 | 22,092 3,894 
1865 134,170 | 21,781 4,952 
1870 176,563 | 21,749 5,059 
1875 272,174 | 30,580 7,526 
1880 322,713 | 29,368 6,509 

















It should be added that these statistics are not com- 
plete, for many diocesan convention journals contain no 
statistical summaries, and the editor of the ‘‘Church Alma- 
nac” can give only such figures as he can get. Nor are 
they quite correct as far as they go, since some dioceses 
report their baptisms in a lump, without specifying whether 
they are of infants or adults. But they furnish a fair vela- 
tive standard, and one year may be compared with another 
with substantially accurate results. The figures for 1880 
show a proportion of one infant baptism to eleven mem- 
bers, and one adult baptism to fifty members. In these 
computations no decimal fractions are given, the nearest 
whole number being considered sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes. This is a decrease in both kinds of bap- 
tisms, and shows that ‘‘The Church” was growing much less 
rapidly in 1880 than it was in 1850. Had the same rate 
continued, the infant baptisms in 1880 would have num- 
bered 46,100, or 16,732 more than the actual number; 
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while the adult baptisms would have been 8,490, or 1,983 
more than are reported. The fact that there were 4,344 
‘‘unspecified” baptisms in 1880 does little to mitigate this 
conclusion—the fact is clear that Episcopalianism is rela- 
tively decreasing, though as to positive numbers increasing ; 
and the decrease is mainly in the item of infant baptisms ; 
for, counting all the ‘‘unspecified’’ baptisms as baptisms 
of infants, there were more than 12,000 fewer infants bap- 
tized in 1880 than should have been baptized had the rate 
of 1850 obtained. 

The following table will throw additional light on the 
question of the observance of infant baptism in different 
dioceses, according to the statistics of 1880: 

















DIOCESE. NO. OF ee INFANT 

PARISHES, BAPTISMS. 
SE ccmacnnan coves 113 11,887 1,094 
Central New York......... 106 12,033 goo 
Central Pennsylvania... 89 7,013 1,040 
COMRECHCUE «0055000660 850000 155 20,211 1,507 
Lone Telan ......0.0.00000 89 14,942 1,671 
DOMIEED scsocccssescesssesee 64 6,502 739 
Massachusetts .........ss006 134 16,522 1,625 
WENNER sciccesscccssasecnanve 140 | 12,616 1,105 











These fluctuations are quite remarkable, and the differ- 
ences are evidently not due to the fluctuations in the birth- 
rate among the different parishes, so much as to the varying 
respect that is felt for the practice of infant baptism. It is 
worthy of note that the most marked decrease is in the 
Eastern and Southern seaboard States, where ‘‘ The Church” 
has existed longest. In the Middle and Western States, 
where it is comparatively a new-comer, the ratio of infant 
baptisms is much higher. 

A similar state of things is said to obtain even in 
England, where every babe is born into the Church, and 
supposed to be baptized unless its parents are Dissenters. 
Yet, in a letter to the Spectator, of July 10, 1880, F. Simcox 
Lea stated, as a well-known fact, that a comparison of the 
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parish registers of London with the official records of births 
shows that the ‘‘baptized”’ children are less than half; and 
he hints that much the same is true elsewhere. 


THE REFORMED (DutcH) CHURCH. 


The records of this Church are the oldest of any in the 
United States, but it is not necessary to go back beyond 
1841, in which year there were 23,962 members, 1,983 
infant baptisms, and 277 adult baptisms—a proportion of 
one infant baptized to every twelve members, and one 
adult to every eighty-six. That there has been a decline 
from this proportion is admitted in this extract from a 
report of the meeting of the Classis of Paramus, published 
in the Christan Intelligencer during the Summer of 1879, the 
exact date having been lost: 

“In view of the great neglect of infant baptism, the Classis, at its 
Spring session, requested Rev. F. H. Van Derveer, D. D., to prepare a 
paper on this subject. An exceedingly able and instructive paper was 
presented by Dr. Van Derveer and a copy of the same was requested 
for publication.” 

This is a frank confession, but it is more than war- 
ranted by the facts, as the following table will show: 

















YEAR. MEMBERS. INPANT ADULT 
BAPTISMS, BAPTISMS. 
1841 23,962 1,983 277 
1851 34,586 2,075 259 
1861 50,295 4,050 47° 
1865 54,286 3,064 540 
1870 61,144 3,421 974 
1876 74,600 4,230 1,954 
1880 80,208 4,080 738 











The above years are chosen, not from caprice, and still 
less with a desire to ‘‘cook”’ the figures so as to sustain 
any theory, but because they were the ones that could be 
obtained at the rooms of the Reformed Church’s board of 
publication. They are believed to afford a perfectly fair 
relative test of the practice during the last forty years; and 
they show that the infant baptisms have declined to one for 
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every twenty members, and the adult baptisms to one for 
every one hundred and nine members. This is a similar 
result to that shown by the Episcopalian figures; the Re- 
formed Church is steadily losing ground, but principally in 
the matter of infant baptisms. How true was the phrase, 
‘‘great neglect of infant baptism,” used by the Classis of 
Paramus, appears when we examine the annual statistics 
for 1880 in detail. We find facts which we tabulate as 
follows: 




















WHOLE NO. CHURCHES 
CLASSIS, CHURCHES. REPORTING NO 
INFANT BAPTISMS. 

COIED vn divcnscicsevcsecteres 17 9 
Michigan ....0c00-ssecsooeses 9 4 
Montgomery ......ece.eeeee 23 10 
Orange .....ccccscrccccsssere 26 9 
GAGMIOER sanccnccssacnsder sess 14 7 
SEINE cans ccacnsssnseesees 14 8 

103 47 





A large part of these Churches represent from one hun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty members, and at least 
half that number of families. A still further examination 
of the general table of statistics reveals a state of things 
which will be made plain by tabulating a few represen- 
tive cases: 











CLASSIS. FAMILIES. INFANT ADULT 
BAPTISMS. BAPTISMS, 
Albany ....0.csecccsccscoceess 1,568 go 63 
South Bergen........sese0- 1,025 97 12 
Cayuga .....ssssercseeeere oes 756 47 45 
Grand RIVeP 1.0.0. 0cs00500. 1,605 366 I 
KingstOn......ccccecsseeeeees 1,430 95 35 
North Long Island.......| 2,223 219 29 
South Long Island ....... 1,619 244 36 
Montgomery ......seeeeeees 1,861 65 31 
Orange .......ccccccsseveccees 2,010 85 60 
MIOOIESIN ansnccccsiccascssas 1,424 375 8 

















Does any one in his senses suppose that the difference 
between classes like Wisconsin and Kingston, Albany and 
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Grand River, Orange and South Long Island, is due to a 
difference of birth-rate and not to a difference in regard for 
the ‘‘ordinance” of infant baptism? The conclusion is so 
plain that nobody can fail to draw it, and it is all the more 
emphatic, because in this table we have given the number 
of families in each Classis instead of the Church members. 
In whatever light we examine the Reformed statistics we 
find the testimony all pointing in one direction—to a great 
and growing laxity in the practice of infant baptism. And 
this has occurred in spite of the fact that the Reformed 
Church is one of the most, if not the most, conservative 
of all the evangelical denominations in the land. 


AMONG THE PRESBYTERIANS. 


Not long ago the Christian at Work, in an editorial para- 
graph, gave some figures on infant baptism, with this 
comment: ‘‘ But one conclusion is deducible from these sta- 
tistics, the adherence to infant baptism is not only prac- 
ticed by less than one-half the Presbyterian Church mem- 
bership, but there is a decided falling off of the practice.” 
That this is not a new thing may be inferred from a remark of 
the Princeton Repository, several years ago: ‘‘ Fifty years 
ago about two hundred children were baptized for every one 
thousand members, now but fifty, one-fourth as many.’’* 
‘‘Calvin,” the genial and acute Chicago correspondent of 
The Presbyterian, wrote in a letter not long since: ‘‘In our 
German churches, during the last year, the baptisms of in- 
fants were one to every seven and one-half members, while in 
our American churches, for the same time, they were only 
one to every thirty members” (italics his.). And, at another 
time he mentions, as a remarkable circumstance, that during 
the pastorate of a certain Presbyterian minister over a 
church at Dayton, Ohio, ‘‘there were added to the church, 
on certificate, eighty-five ; on examination, one hundred and 
thirty-nine; dy znfant baptism, one hundred and ninety.” 


* Quoted in the Canadian Baptst. The writer has not been able to 
verify the quotation, but has no doubt of its correctness. 
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italics his again). These are samples of the numerous 
admissions by Presbyterians that I find among my papers, 
and they will suffice for this part of the proof. 

When we turn to the official statistics of the denomina- 
tion, as furnished by the Minutes of the General Assembly 
from year to year, we find the following facts revealed: 








YEAR. | COMMUNICANTS. Pens uicneaiens 
1831 182,017} 12,198 4,390 
*1840 126,583 7,844 1,74! 


+1850 O.S., 207,254] 10,372 2,772 

N.S., 139,797] 4,096 1,714 
1860 | |O: S++ 292,927 15,631 5,156 
N.5S., 134,933] 3,506 1,690 
1870 446,561} 16,476 10,122 
1880 578,671] 12,960 9,232 




















The statistics of the Southern Presbyterians, since they 
became a separate body, I have not attempted to gather; 
they would give completeness to the table, but add no 
special force to the conclusions.{t We see that the propor- 
tion of infant baptisms to communicants has gradually fallen 
from one to fifteen in 1831 to one to thirty in 1880. The 
lately published statistics for 1881 are even more unfavora- 
ble: communicants, 581,401; infant baptisms, 13,484; adult 
baptisms, 8,179—or one infant baptism to 33 members. 
There were nearly 2,000 more infant baptisms in 1860, 
when there were but 426,000 members than there are now 
with nearly 600,000 members! 

When we come down to details, the official statistics for 
the last year are even more damaging. Take the New York 
Presbytery, for example. The Fifth Avenue Church, Dr. 
John Hall pastor, reports 1,730 members and but 21 infant 
baptisms; the University Place Church, Dr. R. R. Booth 


* These figures are for the ‘*Old School” Presbyterians only, the ‘* New 
School” statistics for this year not having been published. 

t The figures for the Old and New School bodies are given separately 
for 1850 and 1860; before 1870 the two bodies had united again. 

tIn 1880 the proportion of infant baptisms to members in this body 
was one to twenty-five. 
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pastor, has I,193 members, with 46 infant baptisms; the 
Fourth Avenue Church, Dr. Howard Crosby pastor, has 
1,384 members, and reports only 17 infant baptisms; the 
Brick Church, Dr. Bevan pastor, has 1,100 members, and 
baptized 23 infants; and the Madison Square Church, Dr. C. 
H. Parkhurst pastor, with 777 members, reports not a sin- 
gle case of infant baptism during the year. Here are the 
five largest Churches in New York, among the most active 
Churches of the denomination, and containing many of its 
best laymen, and their average is less than 1 infant bap- 
tism to 58 members! Then take the Brooklyn Presby- 
tery: Dr. Cuyler’s Church reports 1,761 members and 31 
infant baptisms; and Dr. Talmage’s, 2,471 members and 
only 49 infant baptisms. Or the Albany Presbytery, where 
the principal Albany Church reports 734 members and 12 
infant baptisms; and the Amsterdam Church reports 512 
members and not an infant baptism during the year. Or 
there is Philadelphia, where some of the principal Churches 
report as follows: Spruce Street, 563 members and 8 infant 
baptisms; Bethany, 1,340 members and 25 infant baptisms ; 
First, 566 members and 7 infant baptisms; Cohocksink, 
788 members and 22 infant baptisms; Kensington, 820 mem- 
bers and 16 infant baptisms. One might, perhaps, suppose 
that the reason of this decline is that our Presbyterian 
brethren of the Quaker City have fewer babes born to them 
than people in general; but when one sees that the Grace 
Church, with only 212 members, reports 45 infant bap- 
tisms, that hypothesis is negatived at once. 

We might continue this line of proof indefinitely, but 
we suppose that after the figures we have given no one 
will dispute this conclusion: Infant baptism is rapidly de- 
clining among Presbyterians, especially in the more intelli- 
gent Churches; and in the denomination, as a whole, less 
than half as many infants, in proportion to members, 
are now baptized as were baptized fifty years ago. This 
conclusion may be unpalatable, but truth is often un- 
palatable. 
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In THE MetuHopist EpiscopaL CHURCH. 


For admissions as to the decline of infant baptism 
readers are referred to the records of the various confer- 
ences passim. They abound with passages like the follow- 
ing, taken from the records of the North Carolina Confer- 
ence for 1880: 


“During the progress of the twentieth question the matter of infant 
baptism came up, owing to the small number of infants reported bap- 
tized in some of the districts. 

“Rev. A. W. Mangum spoke in reference to the injury done to the 
cause of infant baptism by a prominent Methodist publication. 

“Rev. J. P. Moore thought that the cause was because of the objec- 
tion parents had to having their children baptized, when they them- 
selves might object when they cameto years of discretion. They 
object to performing their children’s religious creed, to which Mr. Bur- 
ton replied, that it was thus shown that the people did not have a proper 
appreciation of the subject, and were not thoroughly educated in it. 

“After some other remarks by the bishop, in which he enjoined 
a strict attention to the cause of infant baptism, the regular order was 
continued.” 


That there are good reasons for the bishop’s admonition 
the facts will show as we proceed. And, first, let us glance 
at the general statistics of the denomination, as contained in 
the ‘‘Minutes of the Annual Conferences,” published by 
the Methodist Book Concern: 





YEAR, | MEMBERS AND INFANT ADULT 
PROBATIONERS. | BAPTISMS. BAPTISMS, 





1857* 820,519 27,937 27,583 
1860 994,447 32,902 39,464 
1865 929,259 32,891 29,150 
1870 1,367,134 50,453 66,481 
1875 1,580,559 58,218 66,718 
1880 1,742,922 58,535 59,330 




















In the eight years from 1868 to 1877, inclusive, the adult 
baptisms outnumbered the infant baptisms by over one hun- 
dred thousand! The above table shows a decline from the 

* Earlier statistics are not obtainable. Members and probationers are 


lumped together because the infants of both are expected to be baptized. 
The table does not include the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
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proportion of one infant baptism to twenty-two members 
and probationers to one for twenty-nine. A comparison 
of these figures with those given above for the Episcopalian 
and Reformed Churches shows that the Methodists have 
been lax in the matter of infant baptism for twenty-five 
years, and are becoming more lax every year. Had the 
same rate prevailed among the Methodists last year that the 
Episcopalians reported in 1850, the former should have bap- 
tized nearly a quarter of a million infants, or more than 
four times the number actually baptized. But, in order to 
understand the fluctuations among Methodists with refer- 
ence to this rite, a glance is necessary at the following table, 
taken from the ‘‘ Minutes” for 1880: 

















CONFERENCES. TOTAL INFANT ADULT 
MEMBERS, BAPTISMS. BAPTISMS. 
East German...scccceeeseee 3,809 617 5 
Feast BERING c.cccccsccsenses. 12,542 61 638 
North Indiana. ...........| 35,263 311 1,386 
PRMAGEIDIIG 06<<0000cc000s-. 49,775 4,640 984 
Central New York........ 33,195 272 1,545 
Chicago German.......... 6,258 597 6 
South Illinois............... 27,216 665 1,204 
BO Ci iiacie snnscsecesonases 44,133 722 1,443 











These selections fairly represent the various conferences. 
Among the German conferences the proportion of infant 
baptisms to members is I to g; in the Philadelphia Con- 
ference it is nearly the same; while in East Maine it falls 
to 1 to 205! A still further study of the statistical tables 
reveals the following startling facts: In the New Jesey Con- 
ference there are 49 churches of 100 or more members 
each, that report no infant baptisms. In the Maine Con- 
ference there are 108 churches, of which 93 report no infant 
baptisms, and 39 of these have 100 members or more each. 
Three churches, that contain 1,334 members, report only 
40 infant baptisms, or one to over 300 members. In Cen- 
tral New York 17 churches of over 200 members each 
report no infant baptisms; and the same is true of fully 
twice that number of churches that have over 100 members 
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each. These are not exceptional conferences; the same 
state of things exists in the conferences of Vermont, Mich 
igan, Illinois, Providence, North Ohio, North-west Indiana, 
and several others. After this showing it would be super- 
fluous to produce further proofs of the decline of infant 
baptism among the Methodists. The one who rejects 
such evidence as this is incapable of conviction by any 
weight of testimony that can be imagined. 


AMONG THE CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


The admissions by Congregationalists themselves that 
they no longer practice infant baptism as they once did are 
numerous and significant. The completest and frankest 
statement of the case was made in a very recent number of 
the Boston Congregationalist (January 18th of this year), the 
leading organ of the denomination. That journal, in an 
editorial article, remarked: ‘‘The simple fact appears to be 
that the doctrine of the evangelical Churches as to infant 
baptism is in a transitional state, and has, at present, a mate- 
rially loosened hold upon the popular conviction. , 
Congregationalists—under the attrition of Baptist friction on 
the one side, and the force of their own principles of indi- 
vidualism on the other—have become a good deal de- 
moralized in this particular.” On this head nothing more 
need be said. ‘‘The attrition of Baptist friction” is good, 
very good. 

Let us turn now to the official statistics of the various 
issues of the Congregational Year-book. The facts discerned 
may be briefly summarized in this table: 





YEAR. MEMBERS. INFANT ADULT 
BAPTISMS. | BAPTISMS. 





1859* 250,452 5,061 10,529 
1865 263,296 4,133 4,974 
1870 306,518 5,134 6,335 
1875 338,313 5,184 8,743 
1880 384,332 4,989 5,893 




















*No complete statistics of any previous year are obtainable. 
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In 1859 the ratio of infant baptisms to members was as 
one to fifty, while in 1880 it had sunk to one to seventy- 
seven. The decrease is both positive and relative. If the 
Congregationalists had baptized as many infants, propor- 
tionally, as the Episcopalians in 1880, they would have 
reported over thirty thousand cases; and if they had prac- 
ticed the ‘‘ordinance”’ as faithfully as the German Meth- 
odists in the same year, they would have reported more 
than forty thousand cases—unless it can be proved that the 
birth-rate among Congregationalists is markedly below that 
which prevails among the other two bodies named. And, 
at any rate, the fact can not be explained away that there 
has been a great declension from the state of things that 
prevailed among Congregationalists themselves in 1859. 
To give a still further idea of the extent of the non-observ- 
ance of infant baptism in this denomination the following 
table will serve an excellent turn: 

















STATES, MEMBERS. nana 
‘ 
CNTEIOOE acs vincdcccccccscsscscace 55,598 6go 
I aiddbsns sidindiddasaneesionns 22,409 304 
Ps accsddasnsesvenedidaniecasceonsns 15,512 242 
Maine...... samlenaannbheddibesinwebes 21,400 142 
Massachusetts 0.000000 cccccrccees 91,439 968 
ERIE coscconcesccocsecocconscecce 17,083 215 
New Hampshire ...........0.s000 20,134 126 
New Vor Bi.ccccccccscccsoccccccceosee 33,964 399 
GIN vacieccsnasccoscestesescaissanees 22,650 298 
Vermont....ccccocccccccccccecccovoces 20,083 1g0 








Maine and New Hampshire report thirty-three per cent 
more members than Iowa, yet the latter rejoices in nearly 
twice as many infant baptisms as either of the others. The 
more the above figures are studied the greater will be the 
reader’s astonishment at the meagerness of the figures in 
the right-hand column, and at their curious fluctuations; 
and the more will the ingenuity of a Congregationalist be 
taxed to explain them on any hypothesis other than that 
of the journal above quoted. 
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But to represent adequately the facts of the case still 
another table is necessary: 











STATES. CHURCHES. NO REPORT. 
GONNECTICUE ........ccccccccccrscees 298 117 
TEHMOIS ..0ccsescsccconsoccesscscaceses 244 157 
TOW2 ccoccccccccecccscsecoscscseccceese 234 I51 
RMI scccissarcrnnicccesseassen Sdscs 238 188 
WEASEACHUSEEES .0.000000006<06000000 526 282 
TIE a onssnssta. taccsccpascdaases 233 180 
New Hampshiire........scccceeeee 187 131 
FI Te cnreccensecsescommsneoned 258 164 
WIG sssciccusscsoscaenscsasneas nies 212 147 
VerMOnt .......cccorccccercccccsoocs 198 129 














By ‘‘no report”’ it is meant that so many Churches as 
are represented in the right-hand column did not report 
a single case of infant baptism during the year. That is to 
say, in ten of the chief States of the Union nearly two- 
thirds of the Congregationalists have either ceased to prac- 
tice infant baptism at all, or practice it very seldom. There 
has been no ingenious ‘‘cooking” of the figures to bring 
out this conclusion; the States have been taken in alpha- 
betical order, those reporting less than fifteen thousand 
members having been excluded merely to shorten the table. 
Had the desire been to make the worst possible showing 
for Congregationalism in this matter of infant baptism, 
States might have been inserted like Indiana, where, out 
of thirty-one Churches, twenty-four report no infant bap- 
tisms, and the seven others report only twenty, all told, 
while the membership of the State is one thousand six 
hundred and eighteen—one infant baptism to each eighty 
members. 


From the facts and figures that have been given above, 
the following general summary may be deduced: 1. The 
statistics of each of the leading Pedobaptist bodies show a 
great falling off in the number of infant baptisms from the 
practice of fifty years ago. 2. Among the Episcopalians 
the ratio of infant baptisms to communicants has decreased 
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from one in seven to one in eleven; among the Reformed, 
from one in twelve to one in twenty; among the Presbyte- 
rians, from one in fifteen to one in thirty-three; among 
the Methodists, from one in twenty-two to one in twenty- 
nine; among the Congregationalists, from one in fifty to 
one in seventy-seven. These facts appear to me to warrant 
a few general conclusions, namely: 

1. The practice of infant baptism is declining so rapidly 
that, unless the decline shall be arrested in some way that 
can not now be foreseen, there is need of little prophetic 
gift to announce its practical extinction at no distant day. 
If the present tendency of things continue for another 
twenty-five years, it will be extinct among the Congrega- 
tionalists, and nearly so among the Methodists and Presby- 
terians. The Episcopalians may be expected to resist this 
tendency of things more successfully than any other body, 
but there is no reason to suppose that they will ever be a 
relatively stronger denomination than they now are. The 
Reformed Church is fast merging into the Presbyterian, 
and may cease to exist as a separate body in another 
fifty years. 

2. This declension of practice must be ascribed to a 
co-extensive and contemporaneous change of conviction 
among Pedobaptists regarding the nature of infant baptism. 
If it were still regarded as an ordinance, that every Chris- 
tian parent was bound to observe on pain of disobedience 
to his Lord, there would be no such laxity. The same 
Churches that neglect infant baptism duly observe the 
Lord’s supper, and baptize (administering what they regard 
as baptism) every unbaptized adult who unites with them 
on a profession of faith. Candid Pedobaptists admit that 
there is no command in the Scriptures for the baptism of 
infants, and that the practice is without warrant of apos- 
tolic precedent. At most, they look upon the ceremony as 
a public and solemn dedication of babes to the service of 
God, and consider it a privilege, rather than a duty, to 
have one’s children thus consecrated. The idea of duty 
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once removed from the ceremony it ceases to be considered 
as of prime importance. A man-made rite is a much less 
desirable thing than a divinely instituted ordinance, and 
infant baptism has thus fallen into something very like 
contempt. Not a few godly Pedobaptist parents have so 
far attained to the truth that they see baptism to be an act 
of personal obedience to Christ, a condition that can be met 
in no way but by the conscious act of the person baptized. 
They, therefore, deliberately decline to deprive their chil- 
dren of the privilege of obeying Christ for themselves, 
by having a meaningless and empty rite performed over 
them in their unconscious infancy. Views like these may 
be trusted to propagate themselves from generation to 
generation. 

3. The influences that have brought this change to pass 
are very many, but chief among them may be named ‘‘the 
attrition of Baptist friction.” For more than five centuries 
Baptists have maintained an unflinching protest against the 
substitution of the tradition of men for the commandment of 
God. On whatever other points of doctrine they may have 
differed, or in whatever else they may have deviated from 
the true standard of faith and practice, on this point they 
have been a unit. They have insisted that the Churches 
of the Lord Jesus Christ should consist only of those who 
give credible evidence of regeneration through personal 
faith in him, and have been baptized on public profession of 
their belief. That faithful testimony, sealed with the blood 
of many martyrs, is at length bearing fruit. To God and 
his Word be the glory. 








BAPTIST REVIEW. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE DAMATHAT, OR BUDDHIST LAWS OF MENU. 


BY REV. W. H. SLOAN. 


Amonc the valuable Buddhist works that, at the extinc- 
tion of Buddhism in Hither India, were carried to Ceylon, 
and there translated into Pali, was the ‘‘ Dharma Sastra,”’ or 
‘‘Damathat,”’ a redaction of certain commentaries on Budd- 
hist jurisprudence. Internal evidence shows that these 
commentaries were composed at an early date, and the 
form given them was very similar to the ‘‘Manava Dharma 
Sastra,”” or, ‘‘ Vedantic Laws of Menu.” There are nu- 
merous references to the city of Benares, near which 
Buddhism had its rise, as well as allusions to certain caste 
distinctions among the people of the country, and to con- 
ditions of society that did not obtain at a later age. The 
‘‘Damathat” is a codification of Buddhist laws, bearing 
much the same important relation to the Tripitaka, or 
sacred canon, as that sustained by the Hindoo Menu to the 
Vedas. It is, perhaps, owing to the fact that only in the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula is this code in present force, and 
that it was, until within a few years, obscurely written on 
palm leaves, that scholars have not noticed its great impor- 
tance as an aid to the study of Buddhism. A translation 
has been printed for the British Government in India, and 
portions of the work will erelong be submitted to the read- 
ing public. It is possible that the Sanskrit original is yet 
in existence, but so far as the writer is aware, the Pali, Bur- 
mese, and Arracanese versions constitute the only editions 
known.* The Arracanese claim to have received the 


* Colonel Symes mentions a ‘Persian version of the Arracan code” as 
being in his possession, ‘Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava in 1795,” Vol. 
II, page 39. 
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‘‘Damathat”’ from Ceylon at the introduction of Buddhism, 
early in the fifth century. The Mons, Talaings, or Peguans, 
as they are variously called, received the work from the 
Arracanese, and it soon became the basis of the jurispru- 
dence of the entire peninsula, a position it still holds. 
Whether or not these laws are assigned a place of any 
importance in the literature of Ceylon we are unable to say. 
We find no reference to them in any English work, but 
the Pali palm leaves of Arracan and Burmah abound in 
numerous citations from this great code. 

This ‘‘ Dharma Sastra,” or ‘‘ Damathat,” is undoubtedly 
Hindoo in its origin. It may have been compiled in imi- 
tation of the ‘‘Institutes of Menu,’”’ which form the ground 
of Hindoo jurisprudence, for the arrangement of some of 
the chapters, the honorific titles, the statement of legal 
questions, the introduction of anecdotes into the body 
of the work are very similar to the Hindoo code. In some 
respects, however, it seems to have suffered changes, the 
better to adapt it to the Turanian nations beyond the Bay 
of Bengal. Some of these changes are found in Pali edi- 
tions, but the greater number of them appear in only the 
later Arracanese and Burmese versions. A Buddhaghosha 
brought the ‘‘ Damathat” to the kingdom of Pegu in A. D. 
400, as is strenuously maintained by modern Buddhists, he 
may himself have ingrafted on the Pali version new require- 
ments for the Talaing people, and have enunciated certain 
principles that should govern races living under widely dif- 
ferent conditions from the Hindoos and the Singhalese. 
Whether this code came to the gulf of Martaban with 
other portions of the Buddhist canon, or entered at a later 
date, there seems trustworthy evidence that for a thousand 
years at least it las formed the basis of jurisprudence in 
Arracan, Burmah, and Siam. 


THE TITLE. 


The Buddhist redaction of the ‘‘Laws of Menu” is 


known in the Pali as ‘‘Damathat.” The Sanskrit has been 
VoL. IV, No. 14—13 
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held to be ‘‘Dharma Sutra,” or ‘‘Dharma Sastra,” and 
hence ‘‘ Dharma Sath,” or ‘‘ Damathat.”” Into the question 
as to the original meaning of the Sanskrit ‘‘ Dharma,”’ it is 
not necessary to enter. The Pali ‘‘Dama”’ is any par- 
ticular moral principle or system of morals, or an estab- 
lished code of ethics. It is sometimes used to express the 
collective ethics of the moral world. It includes equity and 
justice as well as religious doctrine. ‘‘That,’”’ from the 
Pali ‘‘thattan,”” expresses more the principle of statute law, 
a formulated code, a series of principles enunciated by one 
in authority, ‘‘Dama”’ is obligatory in its nature, ‘‘that” 
prohibitory. ‘‘Damathat’’ is thus the title of a work that 
attempts to gives rules for human conduct in the entire 
round of life. 
THe AUTHOR. 

The ‘‘Damathat” is probably the work of old Buddhist 
philosophers, who designed in their treatises a codification 
of Buddhist law as practiced in Magadha before the Chris- 
tian era, or soon after. The work itself, however, claims to 
have for its author Menu, or Maha Thamada, the lineal 
descendant of the sun, described in the Pali as the ‘‘ pos- 
sessor of power, majesty, and authority,’ and as_ being 
habitually disposed to ‘‘most beneficent works.” He was 
a ‘‘paraloung,”’ or prospective Buddha, and was chosen by 
the Nats to be ruler over the Brahmahas at the foundation 
of this present world. Very frequently, however, the 
author of the work is said to be a ‘‘son of the king of 
Bramah ;”’ he is called in many places in the book ‘‘ Menu, 
the sage recluse,’’ ‘‘a nobleman,” ‘‘a cowherd,’’ and ‘‘a 
hermit.”” In modern Burmese writings Menu is said to 
have been the son of the king of Bymahs (Brahmahs in 
Arracanese, who use ¢ instead of y). There is no doubt 
that the Buddhist Menu is a mythical personage, and that 
the laws attributed to his authorship are the slow growth 
of post-Christian ages, and were formulated and embodied 
with the canon about the time of Buddhaghosha’s visit to 
Pegu and Arracan—that is, in 395-400 A. D. 























THE DAMATHAT. 


THE Laws. 


These are contained in fourteen books, thus differing 
from the Hindoo Menu, which has but twelve. The style 
and substance of the Buddhist code is much inferior to that 
which constitutes the ground of Brahmanical law. There 
are occasional passages of power and beauty, but the greater 
part is puerile in the extreme. The ethics are, for the 
most part, good. Every possible crime is mentioned and 
provided against. Anecdotes, precedents, and decisions are 
given with all gravity, although abounding in most fanciful 
situations and replete with wild speculations concerning the 
origin of men and things. We find here trial by ordeal, 
trial by imprecations, and arudimentary form of trial by jury. 
The ‘‘sage recluse Menu” never hesitates to denounce 
oppressive men and measures, and to threaten corrupt 
judges with dire punishment, greater than though they had 
‘slain one thousand women, one hundred priests, or one 
thousand horses.’’ On the subject of women the ‘‘ Dama- 
that” is offensively indecent, but there are occasional val- 
uable references to the village system, the allotment of land 
and its tenure, rude forms of government, trial by ordeal, 
marriage customs, etc., that ought to give the volume a 
place in the study of the history of civilization. 

It is impossible, within the limits of an article like this, 
to treat fully of all the subjects presented in so great a work 
as the ‘‘ Damathat’’—a brief synopsis is all that can be at- 
tempted. Every book opens with an ascription of praise to 
‘‘the Blessed, Perfect, and Most Intelligent.” The first book 
records ‘‘the traditions from the foundations of this present 
Buddha Kalpa,”’ or system of things. It gives an account 
of the origin of the world, after it had been seven times 
destroyed by fire and once by water. The dwellings of the 
Nats arose first from the waters, then the mountains, then 
the site of the Bodi tree, and finally the lotus. In worlds 
in which no Buddha is to appear, the lotus does not flower. 
Then follows a curious description of the evolution of sex- 
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less ‘‘rational beings” —thad-daus; out of the wishes of 
these came the sun, moon, and stars, rivers, lakes, etc. 
The development of sexual instincts through the food that 
was eaten brought about murder, theft, adultery, lying, and 
drunkenness; and it was found necessary to choose a ruler. 
A prospective Buddha was selected, who was named Maha 
Thamada. He caused the land to be surveyed and bound- 
aries fixed. Three classes of people were known, the 
Brahmans, the wealthy, and the poor. The remainder of 
the first book is occupied with laws concerning the removal 
of boundaries, the theft of property, the divisions of a 
kingdom, the collection of duties, the establishment of a 
currency, and certain decisions rendered by Menu in dis- 
putes concerning grain, gold, and children. The Pali ends 
thus: ‘‘These are the statutes inscribed in the first volume 
of the work of Menu. Let this book receive from all 
adorable consideration. Let it be written upon the heart. 
They who meditate upon its precepts shall become exceed- 


ingly wise, nor in all the future will their reputation for 
intelligence be lessened. Ponder it deeply: it is the fount- 
ain of all knowledge; it contains all the wisdom apparent to 


the senses, and all that commends itself to the intelligence. 

The second book contains laws relating to animate and 
inanimate things that may be placed in pawn for an 
amount equal to ten per cent in valuation of the articles on 
deposit. Child stealing and enforced servitude are treated 
of, as well as treasure trove, changing the brands and marks 
on buffaloes and other cattle, the bestowal of presents and 
bribes (showing the alarming prevalence of the ‘‘spoils sys- 
tem”’ in that rude age), and the regulation of wages among 
carpenters. Some of these latter rules remind us of the 
by-laws of a modern trades-union, for example: ‘‘If, dur- 
ing the progress of the work, the wife, children, parents, 
or relatives of one of the workmen shall be in distress or 
difficulty, he shall inform the head-man and his fellow-work- 
men before he leaves the work. He ought not to receive 
his subsistence. If he return in one, two, three, four or 
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five days there shall be no deduction made from his wages. 
If he be absent ten days or half a month, it becomes a 
matter for consideration. . . . If one from idleness 
shall not wish to work, but still works on carelessly, 
when the wages come to be paid his case may be consid- 
ered. . . . If one of the workmen shall be really sick, 
not shamming, and continue to do his work, there shall be 
no deduction from his subsistence.” The law of ferries 
would hardly suit the latitude of New York. ‘‘If the 
ferryman shall spill any of the passengers’ property he shall 
make it good to the owner. If he joke and make indecent 
remarks, so that the boat sink, and property be lost, let 
him make it good. A woman with child, a priest, a Brah- 
man, or a sick person should be carried over even if they 
have no money. It is not proper to use any force or 
violence.’’ This second book «contains also the levying of 


toll and collecting duties in kind at the guard posts. Smug- 
gling is punished by a levying of eight times the usual 


amount of dues. The bazar taxes are to be collected care- 
fully by the authorities, ‘with an injunction not to spill or 
to scatter the goods. A few practices very common in 
India are hinted at in the statute regarding washermen: 
‘*If he (the washerman) do not wash the clothes carefully, 
and they are torn, he shall forfeit his pay, and replace 
them. If he lend them out, allow others to wear them, or 
wear them himself, he should not receive his pay.”” There 
are in this book very curious rules regarding doctors and 
lawyers, or ‘‘pleaders,” breaches of promise, pasturing of , 
cattle, and hiring of carts and boats. 

The third book of the ‘‘Damathat” contains seventy-five 
decisions of ‘‘the sage recluse Menu,” illustrated by the most 
fanciful tales, and also the ‘‘eighteen radical laws” and 
‘‘the four unchangeable matters.” These last are as fol- 
lows: (1) Lands given to pagodas or convents; (2) slaves 
given to pagodas, temples, or ‘convents; (3) the boundary 
marks between cities or villages; and (4) a slave who has 
descended in the family from the forefathers of the owner, 
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and whose class is unknown. Concerning these ‘‘four 
unchangeable matters’? Menu says: ‘‘These four things, 
though not in possession, though they have been in the 
possession of others for thousands of years, the original 
ownership shall not be lost.’’ Complicated laws of inher- 
itance now follow; regulations concerning the liabilities of 
debtors; the imposts levied in the village system; the rela- 
tion of the wife to the husband in the contracting of debts; 
the laws requiring great-grandchildren to pay the debts of 
their great-grand-parents ; ‘‘the law when a creditor is disre- 
spectful to his debtor, when he hawks, or spits on, or strikes, 
or slaps him, or pulls his hair, or pulls off his clothes, 
strikes him with a stick, or strikes or cuts him with a spear 
or a sword;” ‘‘the law when a debtor is disrespectful to his 
creditor ;” of the ‘‘nine classes of men who shall not be 
arrested or confined for debt, though it be really due ;” and 
the various laws concerning securities, of which there are 
twelve kinds. Owing to the inveterate habit of the Budd- 
hist to borrow money and escape payment if possible, the 
third book of the ‘‘Damathat”’ is* the one most frequently 
expounded in the courts of the Malay peninsula. 

The fourth book follows with the laws regarding theft, 
making a great many subdivisions of grand and of petit lar- 
ceny. Cases of assault and battery are then considered. 
Every case is treated on its own merits, the rank, condition, 
and sex of the parties forming important elements and de- 
termining the amount of fine or of punishment. The law 
, covers the attacks made by domestic animals upon one 
another. The statutes or decisions of Menu contemplate, 
in some cases, reparation by the village, as in section seven 
of Book IV: ‘‘In any town or village, by night or by day, if 
any one shall be struck by a stone, stick, or brick, which has 
been thrown, and has his head cut, his eye put out, a limb 
broken, or any injury inflicted, after examining the seven near- 
est houses, east, west, north, and south, let the inhabitants 
of them make reparation.”” Many of these rules remind us 
of the code in Exodus, for example: ‘‘If a superior shall 
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pull the ear of an inferior till itis torn, let him pay five tickals 
of pure silver, and let him cure the ear.”* The fourth 
book also contains the divisions of men into ‘‘the excel- 
lent, middling, and degraded, and these again divided three 
times.”’ These divisions are not to be confounded with the 
caste distinctions that obtain in the Brahmanic system, but 
are purely social, later Buddhism giving no recognition to 
the older code, from which it had revolted. 

The fifth volume, or book of the ‘‘Great Work of 
Menu,” is occupied with laws concerning murder, slavery, 
and marriage. The sixth discusses certain governmental 
questions, from which we learn that a constitutional form 
of government was never meditated by the ‘‘sage recluse.”’ 
The rulers are despots, exercising unlimited sway over their 
subjects. The court is ordered with minute precision. 
Forty-three different laws are given regarding the royal 
family, appointment: of judges, and procedure in divorce 
cases. In nearly every case of assault, seduction, breach 
of promise, or desertion, a specified amount of gold or 
silver is ordered to be paid to the injured party. The different 
classes of society have their established valuation, and to 
the various members of the body is also affixed a certain 
value, so that, in case of mayhem the amount of compen- 
sation can be speedily determined. 

The seventh book is confined to the decisions made 
regarding slavery, and to the tenure of real estate. The 
law of evidence is also found here, as well as matters con- 
nected with taxes, imposts, and transit duties. Certain 
places are specified where toll shall be collected, and where 
tithes in kind shall be paid. The laws on the subject 
of villanage and involuntary servitude are exceedingly com- 
plex in their nature, and this complexity is rendered still 
more obscure by the use of terms in the Pali whose mean- 
ing can hardly be arrived at with the lexicons so far pub- 
lished. The chapter, however, is one of the most valuable 
in the entire work, throwing much light upon the relations 


*<«¢Tf a man smite out his man-servant’s tooth, or his maid-servant’s 
tooth, he shall let him go free for his tooth’s sake.” (Exodus xxi, 27.) 
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sustained by subjugated men to their conquerors among 
ancient nations in the East. 

The eighth book discusses perfect and imperfect pro- 
prietary right in land, the law of gifts, of adoption, of bor- 
rowing, of hired labor, of maritime commerce, and of im- 
proper relations of the sexes. 

The ninth book is filled with miscellaneous statutes, 
prominent among which we find the law regarding decis- 
ions by ordeal and ‘‘the law regarding the seven kinds of 
witches or wizards, and their trial by water.”’ The decis- 
ions by ordeal are as follows: ‘‘(1) Each of the parties is 
made to take one tickal’s weight of water in the mouth 
and light candles of equal length—this is called the trial by 
fire; (2) the trial by water, both parties are made to go 
under water; (3) both parties are made to chew one 
tickal’s weight of rice; (4) both parties to dip into molten 
lead. Of these four, in the trial by fire, let the person 
whose light first goes out be the loser; if before the light 
goes out, one shall cough out the water from his mouth, 
let him lose; if the lights go out together, and neither 
cough out the water, let them spit out the water, and, 
on weighing it, the person whose water weighs least 
loses. In the trial by water, let the person who first comes 
up lose. . . . As regards dipping into molten lead, 
let the person who is burned lose; and he who is not 
burned win. Thus the recluse said.” 

The tenth book of Menu contains upwards of one hun- 
dred laws on inheritance. This is the longest and most 
important division of the work. 

It is followed in the eleventh book by the laws of 
inheritance among priests, by laws concerning felony, trav- 
eling, and profanity. 

‘‘In the twelfth volume,” says Menu, ‘‘are laid down 
the seven kinds of wives, the three ways of contracting mar- 
riage, and the law of divorce.” ‘‘The seven kinds of wives,” 
he says, are, ‘‘(1) a wife like a mother; (2) a wife like a 
master; (3) a wife like a younger sister; (4) a wife like a 
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friend ; (5) a wife like a slave; (6) a wife like an enemy; 
(7) a wife like a thief.” Then follow fifty-four laws regard- 
ing these wives, and statutes made to regulate all the 
minutiz of domestic life. 

The thirteenth book treats of gambling, and authorizes 
the payments of certain losses incurred at such times. 

The fourteenth book considers cases of arson, of hunt- 
ing, and of larceny, and urges upon rulers and judges a 
prompt treatment of petty cases, and relates a_ historical 
incident in illustration of the danger incurred in ‘‘despising 
the day of small things.” ‘‘In former times, in Benares,”’ 
says Menu, ‘‘ when Brahmadat was king, he had a Brahman 
prophet whom he consulted by day and by night. One 
day, seated on a lofty dais, the king and the Brahman 
were eating parched corn mixed with honey, on a beautiful 
white cloth. As the king was helping himself, a drop 
of honey, as large -as a mustard-seed, fell on the cloth; 
the king and the Brahman both saw it; the king, main- 
taining his dignity, did not wipe it up, and the Brahman, it 
being more immediately before the king, would not venture 
to stretch out his arm to do so; a fly came and ate it; but 
neither would move to drive it away; then a spider came 
and swallowed the fly. Still, though they saw this, neither 
would drive it away; after this a lizard swallowed the 
spider ; even then neither drove it away ; next a rat came and 
swallowed the lizard. Still, though both saw it, neither 
would interfere. Then a cat came and ate up the rat. 
Then a dog attacked the cat, and the owner of the cat and 
the dog quarreled ; and still the king and the Brahman did 
not interfere to put a stop to it, but thoughtlessly con- 
tinued to enjoy themselves. The owner of the dog went 
to one of the princes, and the owner of the cat to another, 
and when both had collected a strong party they came to 
blows, and then, though the king and the Brahman and 
the ministers tried to quiet the disturbance, they could 
not, and the strength of the parties increasing, the king, 
the Brahman, the wealthy, and the poor were destroyed ; 
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and thus the kingdom of Benares came to an end, as is 
well known, all through a single drop of honey.” 

This brief abstract of the Damathat will, perhaps, suffice 
to give an idea of a code of laws that, unlike the Menu 
of the Hindoos in Hither India,* has been actually admin- 
istered in countries east of the Bay of Bengal, and is fre- 
quently used by the English in ruling the subjugated inhab- 
itants of those regions. It is one of the curious features 
connected with the British administration of India, that 
laws passed in England, and enforced so long as to become 
common and fundamental in the constitution of English 
society, have had to make a virtue of necessity, and to 
submit to radical modifications when brought into contact 
with the ruder forms of Hindoo, Mohammedan, and Budd- 
hist jurisprudence. The share is well known that Lord 
Macaulay took in bringing something like order out of chaos, 
when, after witnessing cases tried before the same judge, 
under three or four different systems of law, he produced 
the ‘‘Indian Penal Code” and the ‘‘Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure.”’ In the same court-room, before the same judges, 
argued by the same pleaders, the white man was tried under 
the English rules, the Mohammedan under the Koran, 
the Hindoo under Gentoo laws; and, as occasion offered, 
the order would be changed, and a white sailor would be 
sentenced under the Koran, or the Moslem acquitted by 
Act of Parliament. Each system was the product of an 
entirely different civilization ; standing alone it would have 
lacked something of coherency, and consistency; to take 
them altogether, and to codify and summarize in compen- 
dious form a rational body of criminal law was an enter- 
prise sufficient to dishearten the must courageous jurist. 

*<«¢The Hindoo code, called the Laws of Menu, which is certainly a 
Brahmin compilation, undoubtedly enshrines many genuine observances 
of the Hindoo race, but the opinion of the best contemporary Orientalists 
is, that it does not, as a whole, represent a set of rules ever actually admin- 
istered in Hindostan. It is, in great part, an ideal picture of that which, 


in the view of the Brahmins, ought to. be the law.” (Sir Henry Maine, 
‘* Ancient Law,” page 16.) 
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Macaulay accomplished the task within the space of three 
years ; and the two codes that he left, for pithiness of state- 
ment, raciness of style, and elegance of diction, are among 
the most remarkable books in the English language. Out- 
side of India they are barely known, but copious extracts 
from them might well occupy a place in the published 
works of the great historian. 

A work, similar in character to that wrought by Ma- 
caulay and his coadjutors for India, will one day need to be 
done for the Turanian races of the East that are under 
British influence, but there can be no question that the 
Damathat, fanciful and puerile as it is in some respects, is 
at present better fitted to the Burmese character and mode 
of life than a system, or any portion of it, originally de- 
signed for the hardy Englishman. The laws of Menu are 
interwoven into the religious fiber of Buddhism. They 
possess authority as grounded on the precepts of holy 
sages; originally intrusted to the care of the priests, and 
developed by them into the present voluminous compilation, 
they are revered as of divine origin, and as superior, in 
every respect to the legal system introduced by the Brit- 
ish conquerors of the East. The Burman is yet in that 
stage described by Sir Henry Maine, in which ‘‘a rule of 
law is not yet discriminated from a rule of religion. The 
members of such a society consider that the transgression 
of a religious ordinance should be punished by civil penal- 
ties, and that the violation of a civil duty exposes the 
delinquent to divine correction.”* It may be a long time 
under the slow movement of forces now at work in Farther 
India before this state of things shall pass away. 


**¢ Ancient Law,” page 22. 
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ARTICLE V. 
POPULAR ELEMENTS IN CHRIST’S PREACHING. 
BY S. DRYDEN PHELPS, D. D,. 


Durinc his ministry on earth our Lord met with little 
favor from the aristocrats of rank and power. But this 
class was comparatively few in Judea, and is never very 
large anywhere. The common people embrace the great 
mass of every nation. Their character and condition really 
fix the status of a country. Their interests, their welfare, 
their salvation, engage the attention of the philanthropist and 
the Christian. In looking over or passing through a forest, 
among the many thousands of trees scarcely distinguished 
from each other in size and general appearance, one sees 
but very few that rise above the mass, or that attract special 
attention by their marked superiority. The ordinary popu- 
lation is the multitude to be saved or lost; the vast throngs 
to be sought by the ministers of Christ, the wide and 
whitening harvest into which he sends his laborers. Into 
such a field Jesus himself entered. How, as a preacher, was 


he received there? Great crowds were attracted. ‘‘The 
common people heard him gladly,” and their verdict was, 
‘*Never man spake like this man.” Here is a fact which, 


with its reasons and lessons, is worthy of attention. 

I. It is a fact that Christ was a preacher, and as such 
pre-eminently popular. He came into the world that he 
might bear witness to the truth. To the masses he was 
ever welcome. They heard him with gladness and joy. 
They hung upon his lips with inexpressible delight. They 
never opposed or insulted him, or refused to hear him, 
unless instigated by rulers or leaders. Great multitudes 
followed him from place to place that they might listen to 
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his discourses. Nor was it curiosity alone that moved 
them. Their hearts were touched, their consciences were 
affected. Noble thoughts, desires, and aspirations filled 
their souls. Every message brought to them new and glo- 
rious truths, and awakened their unbounded interest. 

A popular preacher occupies a doubtful position in the 
minds of many. There is more or less prejudice against 
him. He is a mark for insinuations, as though he had 
done something evil or unwise in attracting so many hear- 
ers; and the crowds that listen to him with such wonderful 
interest are regarded as foolishly, if not wickedly, giving 
him encouragement. If he bea true preacher of the Gospel ; 
if his doctrines are those of the Word of God; if he makes 
Christ and him crucified his theme; if he stands by the 
gate of life under the shadow of Calvary, and attracts his 
hearers to the cross and so to heaven—the more popular 
he is the better. He is like his divine Master. Let crowds 
throng his ministry. Let them hang upon the words of 
life. Let them learn from him the way of salvation. Let 
them drink with gladness the water of life, as he opens to 
them its inviting fountain. Let them be guided to useful- 
ness and to glory, as he unfolds their duty and points to 
their waiting crown. If, divinely called and endowed, he so 
speaks that many believe, thank God for his advent and his 
popularity. His credentials are apostolic. His pattern is 
Christ. Hinder him not. Let him not neglect the gift 
that is in him. Would that all preachers of the Gospel 
were thus attractive; that the eloquence of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, might draw men from their hiding- 
places and their indifference, to the crowding of our sanc- 
tuaries and to a pervading interest in the great salvation- 
Such was the preaching of Bunyan, of Wesley, of White. 
field; and there is a conspicuous living example of it in the 
city of London. 

The term ‘‘popular” is sometimes used to designate a 
class of preachers who aim to be attractive through ques- 
tionable means and motives. We have no sympathy with 
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sacred jugglery, with counterfeit eloquence, with clap-trap 
performances, with egotistical pretenses. Skillfully em- 
ployed, adroitly managed, they may, for a while, attract and 
deceive many, but there are no elements of permanency in 
them. They ill become the embassadors of heaven. The 
veil that covers them is thin. It soon drops, or the actors 
behind it take themselves off the stage. They are meteors, 
not stars. 

But how gladly would we join the crowd to hear the 
Gospel as it flowed from the inspired lips of the tinker 
of Elstow, and long as did the learned Owen for ability to 
preach like him. Whitefield preached once in the town of 
our nativity, on the banks of the Connecticut. He stood 
upon a joiner’s bench in the open air. He knelt upon it, 
and the first words of his prayer not only went to heaven 
but into the heart of a sinner near by, and brought the joy 
of salvation in Christ. To thousands who listened to the ser- 
mon, especially to those awakened and converted under it, 
it was a scene never to be forgotten. But what must 
the privilege have been to listen to him who ‘‘spake as 
never man spake!” Enter the synagogue at Nazareth, 
where he read and expounded the prophecy concerning his 
own mission of mercy and salvation to the suffering and the 
lost, when every eye was attracted to him, and ‘‘all bore 
him witness and wondered at the gracious words which pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth.” Mingle with the great multi- 
tude at the Sea of Galilee, when Jesus sat upon a little ship 
in the mouth of one of the streams flowing down from 
Lebanon to the rich plain of Gennesaret, and then to 
the vast and silent throng unfolded the kingdom of 
heaven in simple parables that arrested every mind, while 
the field of the sower and of the harvest, with the wheat 
and tares growing together or being separated by the 
reapers, was before him. As ‘‘ Jesus went about all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the Gospel of 
the kingdom,”’ join those that followed him, the ‘‘great 
multitudes of people from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and 
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from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and from beyond Jordan,’ 
as now they ascend the Mount of Beatitudes to listen to a 
discourse from Christ there. He sits down by the level 
spot or hollow between the two peaks, thus going ‘‘into a 
mountain,’’ where the crowds easily gather to see and 
hear him. O, favored listener! Such a preacher, such an 
audience, such a sermon! Well might the sanctuary be no 
temple made with hands; its, floor the solid earth, its pulpit 
a rock, its pillars those of nature, its windows the sun- 
beams, its roof and dome the overarching heavens. And 
there in view, as at this day, were objects to which he 
referred: The ‘‘city set ona hill,” ‘‘the lilies of the field” 
smiling at his feet, ‘‘the grass clothed in beauty”’ on the 
plain, ‘‘the fowls of the air” in gay plumage flying from 
the plain of Gennesaret, and the sandy bed in the rocky 
gorge where Winter torrents flow. How impressive the 
scene! Do we wonder that the hearers are astonished at 
the utterance of such truths from authority so divine? 
These are a few instances of the popularity of Christ as 
a preacher. The same deep and pervading interest was 
awakened among the people wherever he went, not only in 
Galilee, but in Samaria, in Jerusalem, in Judea, and beyond 
the Jordan. The envious and jealous Scribes and Pharisees, 
rulers and priests, affected to disdain and despise him, yet 
they were often irresistibly drawn to his ministrations. But 
everywhere the masses heard him gladly. They recognized 
him as a divine teacher, a prophet of God, a friend and 
Savior, with messages of mercy from their heavenly Father, 
with good tidings of great joy for their souls. It was their 
delight to throng his pathways and behold him, to catch 
his words, and hang upon the utterances of one who 
was himself the way, the truth, and the life. Many were 
indeed attracted by his miracles, awed and astonished by 
his mighty works exerted in behalf of the poor and dis- 
tressed; yet they listened with equal interest to his instruc- 
tions, and were constrained to acknowledge the matchless 
power of his words. Nor were his converts few, as is some- 
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times asserted. There is significance in the report that 
came to the Pharisees, ‘‘that Jesus made and baptized more 
disciples than John.” No preacher was ever so popular 
as Christ. 


II. What were the elements of his popularity? Why 


did the multitudes hear him with gladness? These ques- 
tions are of high importance to those who are, or ex- 
pect to be, embassadors for Christ, and, in his stead, per- 
suade men to be reconciled to God. The true ministers 
of the Gospel aim to be like their Master; to possess as far 
as possible his characteristics, his temper and spirit; to 
mingle with men as he did; to live as he lived, and to 
preach as he preached. Only in their resemblance to him 
are they truly ‘‘the messengers of the Churches and the 
glory of Christ.”” The nearer they approach the divine 
model the more acceptable, useful, and influential will be 
their ministrations. In this proportion will be the interest 
awakened in their services, and the joy with which their 
messages will be received. 

1. One element of Christ’s popularity was found in the 
character of the truths he presented. They were adapted 
to win the attention and awaken the interest of the people. 
The Gospel was good news; and when the Lord himself 
made it known to the multitudes, as he did to the solitary 
hearer at Jacob’s well, it was tidings of great joy. He was 
so different from all their instructors—all the teachers they 
had been accustomed to hear; he was so simple, fresh, 
sincere ; he so unfolded the great truths of God, his love and 
mercy, his good will to men; he made the path of duty so 
plain; he so clearly stated the way of life, the condition 
and necessities of their fallen nature; the great love of 
their Father in heaven; his willingness to forgive the peni- 
tent, and receive back the prodigal—so transparent were 
his instructions in regard to immortality, the world beyond 
death, the happiness of the saved, and the miseries of the 
lost; clearing away the mists of ages, and of superficial 
and formal teachers; making the obscure plain, and bring- 
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ing the distant near; and so directing the message to the 
deep interests and felt wants of his hearers, that they grate- 
fully welcomed the wonderful Preacher, and listened to his 
words with unutterable delight. Of course, nothing but 
truth fell from the lips of Jesus; but it was truth in its 
pure, winning, and impressive forms. The Scriptures were 
opened and the law unfolded. The mystery, hidden for 
ages, was revealed. Prophetic utterances were interpreted 
and applied, and the Messiah of the people, for whom they 
hoped and longed, was, in many a discourse, illustrated to 
their faith and, in many a marvelous act. to their sight. In 
the preaching of Jesus there was none of the sophistries 
of the schools, nor of the endless disputes and frigid homi- 
lies of the distant and formal teachers of the Jewish 
religion at that time. He broke over all convention- 
alities that made them so rigid about trifling and unim- 
portant matters, and the letter of the law whose spirit they 
violated, while they overlooked the great principles of truth, 
justice, mercy, and godliness. Christ swept away the 
thick and darkening clouds, and bade his hearers look into 
the clear and beautiful sky. He removed the rubbish and 
scaffolding of formalism, and revealed the edifice of truth 
in its grand and attractive proportions. The people needed 
clear statements of the will of God. They wanted unam- 
biguous interpretations of his law; clear unfoldings of the 
Gospel of his promised Son; unmistakable precepts of 
duty; vivid illustrations of the principles involved in reli- 
gious obligation and obedience. The comments, the teach- 
ings, the parables, the portraitures, the revelations, the 
divinely clear and comprehensive statements of Gospel truth, 
in the discourses of Christ, met all these desires and wants. 
He thus commended himself to the hearts and consciences 
of the people. It was a message of love. The Savior was 
theirs; the poor had the Gospel preached to them; ¢hey 
were not overlooked in the provisions of grace. They were 
not crowded aside, as they had often felt themselves to be 
by their teachers, that the formal dignitaries might take to 
Voi. IV, No. 14—14 
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themselves every promise and hope. Christ made no such 
distinctions; his doctrine came like the rain and the dew, 
that reach every humble plant and flower as well as the 
stately tree. Christ made known the Father to the people- 
He preached to all alike the kingdom of heaven—repent- 
ance, faith, obedience, and the results in the world to come. 
Such truth, so clear, so precious, meeting the wants of their 
sinful and suffering souls, and inspiring confidence, faith, 
and hope, they never heard before, and they listened how 
gladly to the divine Preacher. 

Mistakes are no doubt often made in the ministrations 
of the pulpit. The curse for preaching another Gospel 
may not be incurred, and yet there may be inefficiency and 
want of success, resulting from a failure in the right presen- 
tation of truth. The Gospel is good news to men. It is 
to be broken to them, told to them. The Gospel pre- 
scribes personal duties. They are to be clearly set forth 
and impressively enjoined. The Gospel message implies 
consequences of unspeakable importance. They are to be 
held up to the view of men. It is the simple, clear, ear- 
nest, and impressive statements of God's truth that the 
world most needs. The Gospel is a revelation to be 
made known. It is not a mathematical problem to be 
solved, nor a proposition for metaphysical reasoning ; it is 
not a thing for much disputation as to the objections and 
evidences concerning its divine origin; it is rather truth for 
manifestation, a message to be delivered to men by qualified 
messengers. Once received, its authority and credentials 
are felt to be divine. In theological studies all these reas- 
onings and evidences are important, but not often in Gospel 
sermons. An embassador simply presents his government’s 
will and wish to those to whom he is sent. Much effect is 
lost, no doubt, in preaching by explanation where it is not 
necessary, by fine reasoning instead of bold statement, by 
formal evidence instead of vivid illustration, and by dis- 
coursing about the Gospel instead of preaching it. ‘‘ Preach 
the Word” is the divine command. There is a marvelous 
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power and impressiveness in the clear, broad, sincere, and 
earnest statement of a truth or question, especially if you feel 
that he who makes it knows whereof he affirms, and speaks 
by authority. Such a statement weighs more with a jury 
or an audience than all the argumentative disputations or 
controversial pleadings they may hear. Christ’s method in 
announcing truth was, ‘‘ Verily, verily, 7 say unto you.” 

2. Another element of Christ’s popularity was his sym- 
pathy with his hearers. Mingling with the afflicted and 
unfortunate, he was himself ‘‘a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief.’”’ He did not hold himself aloof from 
the poor and the wretched. He did not, like the priest and 
the Levite, pass by on the other side when he met the 
bruised and wounded. He did not, like the Jewish teachers, 
stand in distant reserve from the common people. He fos- 
tered no feeling of caste or rank, assumed no vain dignity, 
claimed no selfish homage. He entered the abodes of the 
lowly as willingly as he did the mansions of the lofty. He 
feasted and talked with publicans and sinners as cheerfully 
as with Scribes and Pharisees. He was not afraid of con- 
tamination in his walks and ministries among the humblest 
children of want and sorrow. The Lord of life and glory 
was fulfilling his mission by conversing with a lone, for- 
saken sinner, leading the soul to penitence, and lifting it up 
to pardon and salvation. Repeated instances are given of 
his sympathy with those whom others had cast off, seeking 
them out, as he did the aged cripple at Bethesda and the 
young man born blind, whom he had cured by sending to 
the pool of Siloam, and to whom he administered kindest 
counsel and comfort; leaving the public places and the 
crowds, that he might tenderly heal, instruct, and save 
these obscure individual cases. How often was the divine 
prophecy realized in the ministry of Jesus that set him 
forth as the one who was anointed to preach the Gospel to 
the poor, sent to heal the broken hearted, to preach deliv- 
erance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind ; 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the accept- 
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able year of the Lord, to comfort all that mourn, to give 
unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. His pathway 
was continually illustrated with such scenes of sympathy, 
mercy, and salvation. The poor found in him a friend who 
could feel for them; the suffering a helper and reliever. 
The afflicted could go and tell Jesus their trials; grief could 
lean against his side and be comforted, and the guiltiest 
penitent receive a kindly pardon instead of a stern con- 
demnation. He could mingle his tears with bereaved ones 
at the grave, bid the lone widow cease to weep and groan 
in spirit over human suffering and woe. As he went about 
doing good the people felt that in Jesus were the prophet’s 
words fulfilled: ‘‘ Himself took our infirmities and bare our 
sicknesses.”” In all their afflictions he was afflicted. He 
cherished a strong and earnest sympathy, a holy patriot’s 
love and desire for the welfare of his country and its capital 
as he beheld the city and wept over it, as he deplored the 
wicked infatuation that bespoke the nation’s fall. 

The whole earthly life of our Lord was a manifestation 
of his deep and sympathizing interest in the common people. 
His birth was lowlier than the most of theirs. From child- 
hood and youth to mature manhood his life was spent in an 
obscure and mean village, and in toilsome manual service. 
It is related of a king that he exiled himself from home 
and country, and spent years among strangers in daily 
arduous labor in a ship-yard, that he might learn the art of 
ship-building, and return and teach it to his countrymen for 
their benefit and for the welfare of his kingdom. But in 
Christ we have the architect of the heavens and the earth, 
and the builder of the mansions in glory, taking the hum- 
ble place under Joseph at the carpenter’s bench in Nazareth 
to set us an example of patient toil. Ah! what sympathy 
with humanity in its necessities, privations, and pains, 
through every stage of its progress from infant helplessness 
to manhood’s strength! He did more than this for our 
redemption. He took upon him the form of a servant; 
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he became our sin-offering ; and, as the captain of our sal- 
vation, was made ‘‘ perfect through sufferings.”’ 

Thousands followed him, on a memorable occasion, to 
the eastern shore of the lake. He saw them weary and 
hungry, and, in compassion, supplied their wants. Wan- 
dering in their sins and wretchedness, the people were like 
sheep having no shepherd, and he came to call and gather 
and fold them as a flock. It was this coming down to the 
hearts and sorrows and wants of the masses, so different 
from the teachers to whom they were accustomed, that they 
listened to his instructions with heartfelt gladness and joy. 
His words thus had a strange power, a peculiar fascination 
and charm for them, that could never be awakened by a 
distant and unsympathizing preacher. He who truly be- 
comes one with his audience, sincerely and earnestly enter- 
ing into their feelings, their experiences, their temptations, 
and trials, their struggles and necessities, and comes to 
help them out of their difficulties, and up into a higher 
plane of life, enjoyment, and hope, is sure to have their 
attention, to awaken their interest, to attract them to the 
ministry of truth, and so to the refuge of the cross. Such 
a preacher seems to come and stand by the side of the 
humblest hearer, to take his hand in friendship, to sympa- 
thize in his troubles and burdens, and to cheer him with 
words of comfort and hope, lifting up his aspirations to 
life and heaven. In listening to Mr. Spurgeon, the most 
popular and successful preacher of the age, one feels that 
he has this wonderful power and magnetic influence with 
his hearers. 

3. Another element of Christ’s popularity was his method 
of preaching. It was not altogether in the wonderful truths 
he uttered, but something in his manner of presenting them 
that led the people to declare that never man spake like 
him. Simplicity and directness characterized his instruc- 
tions. Often children must have been among his most 
interested hearers, so clear were his unfoldings of truth. so 
simple and pertinent were his illustrations of it. He 
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talked to the crowds that hung upon his lips. He an- 
swered the questions of sincere inquirers. His direct and 
pointed rebukes were meted out to those who deserved 
them. Occasionally his denunciations and warnings were 
terrible ; but oftener he was lovingly and tenderly per- 
suasive. He invited the weary and the heavy laden to the 
rest and peace that he alone could give. He would not 
break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax. He 
told the people that he came to seek and to save the lost, 
to call sinners to repentance. The conditions of disciple- 
ship he clearly set forth; he made the path of life and of 
duty plain. 

Our Lord avoided abstractions. No teacher ever pre- 
sented truth so vividly to the mind. He abounded in para- 
bles; he used familiar images and every-day objects to 
illustrate and enforce the most stupendous and important 
truths. Here was the great power and charm of his dis- 
courses. He pictured the truth before the mind, often in 
contrasted scenes and characters, and so fastened it upon 
the memory. The fields in which they moved, their very 
employments, would remind them of his sermons. Take 
the scene at the seaside, already referred to. He would 
impress upon the vast crowd the importance of attending to 
his instructions, of treasuring them in their hearts, and car- 
rying them out in their lives. Had he amplified on this 
and proved the propositions after a too common style of 
preaching, how many would have remembered his discourse 
to their profit? He made them see as well as hear the truth. 
They behold the sower and the field; the seed by the way- 
side is devoured; that on the stony places withers away; 
that among the thorns is choked; that on the good ground 
only ripens to the harvest. The application comes home 
to them with an abiding impression. Then, to show the 
importance of improving the means of grace, and man’s 
accountability to God, how simple, striking, and solemn the 
lesson of the talents and the pounds! The imagery is 
all familiar, the portraits are vividly drawn, and as they see 
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the delinquent at last, the unprofitable servant, bound hand 
and foot and cast into outer darkness, where there is weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, the effect is overwhelming. 
When also he dwelt on retribution and the world to come, 
using imagery of the same familiar kind, his pictures 
became most vivid, impressive, and indelible. ‘Thus the 
wheat and the tares growing together till the harvest; then 
the reapers, and the separation to the garner, to the fire. 
So of the net cast into the sea, gathering of every kind, 
and drawn to the shore—the good preserved, the bad 
thrown away. And the final separation in the last judg- 
ment, illustrated or pictured by the flock of the shepherd, 
whose quick eye divides at a glance the sheep from the 
goats. Nothing would so vitalize these great truths, and 
fasten them upon the mind as these homely images. Jesus 
often spoke of the love of God; of the lost state of the 
sinner; of the divine willingness to pardon and save; but 
what language could set all this forth so clearly, so beauti- 
fully, so vividly, as the parable of the prodigal son—a ser- 
mon that all the ages hear, and hear again, with never- 
wearying delight, and which has led multitudes of lost 
sinners to God. 

This method of preaching, so common in the ministry 
of our Lord, was unquestionably a powerful element of his 
popularity. Ordinary hearers listen to illustrations, meta- 
phors, and comparisons with interest and profit, when dry 
reasoning and commonplace sentiments fail to hold their 
minds or affect their hearts. After preaching, a young minis- 
ter asked an experienced one what he thought of his discourse. 
‘*Your sermon,” he replied, ‘‘has a serious defect, there are 
no “kes in it. When Christ preached, he said the kingdom 
of heaven is /#ke this and like that.”” We are all pleased with 
appropriate imagery in sermons. It meets a want in our 
minds; it attracts and interests the young; it gives liveli- 
ness and force to argumentation; it is food for the memory; 
it is inspiration for the heart; it drives in the nails of 
truth. All great and successful preachers have freely used 
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it, and found it an element of attraction and power. It 
abounded in Bunyan and Whitefield. Of the latter it is 
said: ‘‘His pictures were bold and graphic, colored to the 
life. His hearers seemed to live now on earth, now amid 
the radiant verities of an eternal weight of glory, and now 
in the soul’s great charnel-house, amid the horrors of the 
second death.”” Men sometimes cried out or begged for 
mercy as if the reality were before them. It is under such 
representations or allegories that men see themselves, their 
sins, their destinies; as David was brought to repentance 
by the parable of Nathan; as many a soul has looked into 
the world of spirits by our Lord’s account of the rich man 
and Lazarus; as many a one has had vivid sense of Christ's 
anxious desire to save sinners, madly rushing to their doom, 
in that homely, but impressive, image of the hen and her 
brood, so tearfully given as he predicted the fall of Jeru- 
salem. The sources of illustration are abundant. The 
world around us is full of emblems; life and its pursuits 
have a thousand phases; nature and art and our own im- 
aginations furnish endless analogies and figures—from these 
we may draw to give point and force to Gospel truth. But 
our Lord did not utter his messages with a cold, unfeeling 
heart; nor should they who preach his Gospel. The ser- 
mon may overflow with truth, the method may be perfect, 
the arguments conclusive, the imagery well defined, and yet 
the effect may be powerless for the want of sincere, sanc- 
tified emotion, a tearful interest and earnestness, and a kin- 
dling passion for souls, inspired by the Spirit of God. 
Jesus sometimes wept as he spoke. Paul mingled his tears 
with his warnings. And ‘‘he that goeth forth and weep- 
eth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” There is a power 
in true emotion, the lack of which nothing can supply. 

4. Christ's life and character, as the counterpart of his 
preaching, was another element of his popularity. The 
people looked through the sermons to the preacher, as we 
all do, and saw their embodiment in him. He was what 
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he uttered. He lived as he taught. He bore witness to 
the truth in every way that testimony could be given. By 
the wayside as in the synagogue, to the lonely sinner as to 
the vast crowd, to the blind beggar at Jericho’s gate as to 
the rich collector in his, mansion, wherever he taught he 
was the same meek and lowly One to whom the laboring 
and the heavy laden might come and find rest. Always 
his character corresponded to his utterances. He was never 
off his guard. He was never betrayed into evil. Tempted 
in all points as we are, he sinned not. The people had 
confidence in him. They knew his purpose was sincere, 
his life blameless, his object their good and salvation, and 
they heard him gladly. 

Imperfections cling to the holiest of men—to ministers 
as well as others. But the nearer the preacher comes to 
the perfect model, the closer his life approximates to the 
rule of the Gospel he proclaims—if he can be himself the 
counterpart of his preaching, and that preaching is what 
Christ requires—his ministry shall have, as it were, a double 
attractiveness, impressiveness, and power. The charm of 
life and experience is in his messages, and what drew the 
multitudes to hang on the words of Jesus, shall also draw 
them as joyful listeners to him. They will feel that he has 
a commission from the Master, that he is an embassador 
of Christ, and to him are given the keys of the kingdom, 
and his message is weighty and all important. He is a 
shepherd and guide and example to them. We have heard 
of ministers who preached like angels, but lived very unlike 
them. While in the pulpit it seemed that they should never 
never leave it, but when out of it, that they should never 
enter it again. This may be an exaggeration of extreme 
cases; but a ministry, to any considerable degree thus 
characterized, must be weak and inefficient. The hearers 
withhold their confidence, and fail to listen with satisfaction. 
He does not speak with authority; his word is not with 
power; there is no demonstration of the Spirit; Christ is 
not seen standing behind and above, confirming the mes- 
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sage, opening the gate of heaven and showing the crowns 
of glory. 

III. It is evident, from these views of Christ as a 
preacher, that he must be the great and perfect pattern for 
every true minister of the Gospel. Those whom he has 
called to be fishers of men will always set their Lord before 
them, to hear his voice, to copy his example, to catch his 
spirit. They are often in communion with him; are found 
tracing his footsteps; they go to his cradle at Bethlehem, 
to his workshop at Nazareth, to his home at Capernaum, and 
listen with the crowd to his sermons at the Sea of Galilee; 
they weep with him at Bethany; behold his transfiguration 
on the mount; pray with him in the garden; watch at the 
cross and at the tomb; receive his commission, and witness 
his ascension at Olivet, and believe his promise, ‘‘Lo, 
I am with you always.”” From this intimate fellowship 
with the Lord, from the apprehension of that for which 
Christ has apprehended them, they come forth to the people 
with a life and experience, with a boldness and energy, 
that give authority to their message, while the hearers 
take knowledge of them that they have been with Jesus. 
Their faces shine with the reflection of the true light, 
as did that of Moses when, from the presence of God, he 
descended the mount. 

It is evident, also, that the truth as it is in Jesus must 
be the minister’s theme, if he would preach like his Lord. 
The commission is plain: ‘‘ What I say unto you, declare 
ye.”’ ‘‘Teach them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” Though an angel from heaven should 
preach another Gospel, let him be accursed. The apostles 
felt themselves solemnly restricted to evangelical truth. 
They were stewards of the mysteries of the Gospel. Jesus 
and the resurrection; all the words of this Life; Christ, 
whom we preach; Christ is all, and we are complete in 
him—such are the brief, but comprehensive, terms that set 
forth the great theme of their ministry. But preaching 
Christ and him crucified is not the parrot-like repetitions of 
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Gospel precepts—it is rather the unfoldings of the great 
principles, duties, and results involved therein, with a con- 
fident belief and a personal experience of their reality. The 
way of ‘life through the Gospel is a narrow way, but the 
application of the Gospel to human conduct, like the divine 
commandment, is exceeding broad. It requires no ordi- 
nary spiritual and mental culture to grasp and apply the 
rule of Christ, and to bring it home to the ‘‘ bosoms and 
business of men.” The pulpit may make a mistake in being 
too narrow in its range. Its utterances may be Scriptural, 
all good and true, but without power and effect, because 
the hearers do not perceive in them any intended applica- 
tion to their sins, their practices, and their consciences. It 
is a shot without aim, an action without a purpose, an 
unskillful and unwarrantable handling of the sword of 
the Spirit, where well-directed and effective blows should 
be struck by a firm and fearless hand. An opposite error 
consists in overlooking vital and all-important evangel- 
ical truths, and dwelling on subjects that belong rather 
to the scientific and popular lecture-room than to the pul- 
pit. Very interesting discourses may be delivered touch- 
ing various points of human welfare, but they are not Gos- 
pel sermons. Sinners are not converted under them. The 
kingdom of Christ is not built up by them. Not long since 
an intelligent hearer remarked Sf the pastor of a large 
evangelical congregration, .‘“‘He ignores in his preaching 
the crisis of regeneration.” In the first extreme, while 
there is no departure from the Gospel verities, there is 
also no warm, earnest, and faithful application of them 
to the present condition of men, to questions of the time 
on which they should be brought to bear, that men may 
discern their duty, and obey Christ’s command to ‘‘render 
unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” 

He who enters upon the preacher’s work should study 
to be like Christ in his ministrations. At the feet of the 
Great Teacher the words are ever sounding in his ears, 
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‘‘Learn of me.’”’ There he receives the grandest lessons. 
There, from the richest fountains of knowledge and life, he 
drinks the sweetest and most soul-inspiring draughts. At 
the cross, where the first lesson of salvation was learned, 
how blessed is the higher tuition of heavenly grace! As 
one advances from the alphabetical and elementary knowl- 
edge of early attainments, how delightful is the unfolding of 
the great principles and relations of the kingdom of Christ! 
Every year of his fidelity enlarges his experience, and as he 
grows up into Christ in all things, how beautiful and angel- 
like at length is the spiritual stature he attains. And when 
he comes to die, taking the last glance of earth and ready 
for the first look of heaven, what new and enlarged views 
he has of the cross, of the way of salvation, of the pre- 
ciousness and glory of Christ; and no wonder that he 
longs, for the sake of perishing souls, to linger a little 
that he may preach Jesus to them with an earnestness of 
faith, a fullness of love, and an eloquence of persuasion 
that he never felt before. A young minister who came to 
his death by accident, as his last utterance with the gate 
of eternity in view, expressed a deep desire to live that he 
might preach Christ more, and more like Christ. This the 
preacher should study to do while his day of labor lasts. 
How he should grow in this direction. In his perplexities, 
under his weighty respoMisibilities, in times when his way 
seems dark, at all times, let him go to Jesus, or rather let 
him feel that Jesus is ever present, and, if it be necessary, 
pray with him all night in the shades of Olivet, watch with 
him in the garden, follow him as he ministered to the people, 
and he shall learn the lessons of duty, and receive a fresh 
inspiration for its performance. O, how feeble yet is our 
apprehension of the glories of the cross! How tame and 
unsatisfactory is our preaching, because we resemble so 
little the perfection of the man Christ Jesus! 

None can fail, in conclusion, to perceive the importance 
ot a thorough mental and theological training for the Chris- 
tian preacher. In the wide range of science and literature, 
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in the history of divine Providence, as developed among the 
nations, and especially as connected with the kingdom of 
redemption in this world, there are innumerable facts, illus- 
trations, symbols, and incidents by the judicious use of 
which the Gospel may be more clearly, powerfully, and im- 
pressively set forth. The skillful and learned minister may 
thus make all things preach Jesus, by whom and for whom 
are all things. The heavens and the earth are summoned 
to be witnesses for him and his truth. They shall utter 
their speech and declare his glory. From the elements 
about us, from the objects connected with our daily life, 
from the laws and operations of mind and matter, the 
educated eye, and understanding heart and treasure-stored 
memory shall bring their labors and offerings and illustra- 
tions to sustain and enforce the Gospel of Christ. In no 
work under heaven is a well-trained intellect more desirable, 
and the methods and results of the scientific investiga- 
tion of truth more important. Skepticism seeks the guise 
of learning and wisdom. It is admitted to the company of 
some of the distinguished explorers and interpreters of 
science. The preacher is set for the defense of the Gospel. 
He should be able, if necessary, to turn the weapons of 
the enemy, and vindicate the ways of God to men. He 
deals with immortal souls; he should especially know their 
faculties and susceptibilities. He presents for the recovery 
of fallen men the divine and only remedy for sin; he should 
therefore know the Gospel as a system in its doctrinal forms 
and relations, that he may simplify the way of salvation 
to feeble and untutored minds. Christ knew what was 
in man; he knew all truth, and so could at once reach the 
hearts of his hearers and win their rapt attention. If God 
does not need our knowledge, much less, as South perti- 
nently observes, does he need our ignorance. It was the 
apostles’ intimate knowledge of the truth and of Christ, as 
students under him, that enabled them to preach with much 
of his own persuasiveness and power. Let those, therefore, 
who would be true and successful embassadors for Christ, 
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enrich their minds with all available mental furniture, and 
drink deep and continually at the fountains of sacred lore ; 
and these shall be as inspiration for their calling, armor for 
their warfare, and holy strategy in winning triumphs for 
their Master. Pretension and superficial knowledge may be 
proud and pedantic, but thorough learning is ever humble 
and Christlike. Boldness blending with simplicity and 
catching the Spirit’s fire and influence, shall make the true 
heralds of the cross apostolic in their popularity and success. 
All their opportunities, studies, and attainments, sanctified 
by ceaseless prayer, earnest faith, and heavenly ardor, shall 
lead them more and more into likeness, oneness, and iden- 
tity with Christ; and like him they shall attract the multi- 
tudes to hear the Gospel message with gladness, and hear- 
ing, their souls shall live. 
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ArTICLE VI. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH CHURCH.* , 


BY PROFESSOR O. S. STEARNS, D. D. 


Ir is a significant fact, that when these lectures of Pro- 
fessor Smith were delivered before large and intelligent 
audiences in Edinburgh and Glasgow, they were responded 
to with great enthusiasm. It is a fact equally significant, 
that when they appeared in print, so strong was the demand 
for them in Great Britain, they soon passed through sev- 
eral editions, and so popular did they become in the 
United States, they warranted a twenty-cent edition in the 
Seaside Library. It is a more significant fact, that the 
religious press in the mother-land and in our own land, with 
rare and very recent exceptions, has commended them as 
worthy of careful and reverent examination, and as a stimu- 
lus in the right direction. This cordial welcome starts the 
suspicion that there is a public craving for that kind of Bib- 
lical criticism, sometimes termed ‘‘the higher criticism,” 
or ‘‘the school of advanced thought,.” a specimen of which 
is found in these lectures of Professor Smith, which seeks 
to undermine the old foundations of the Christian Church 
and demolish the righteous demands of the Word of God. 
It may be that this craving is for the pure light of pure 
truth. If so, we rejoice and will rejoice ; but we doubt the 
asserted fact. 

Before we attempt a summary review of these lectures, 
allow us to express our surprise that they seem to have 
been received thus cordially because believed to contain 

*«*The Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” Twelve lectures on 


Biblical Criticism. By W. Robertson Smith, M. A. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1881. 
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what was emphatically new. We do not refer to the public 
estimate, but to the chariness with which they have been 
handled by Biblical critics in some of the leading reviews. 
The general public may be expected to deem that new and 
strange, and perhaps unanswerable, which comes from a 
scholar of eminence and notoriety, but for scholars to be 
startled by such a portraiture of Biblical criticism is at least 
a criticism on their scholarship. Any one who has read 
Kuenen’s ‘‘ Religion of Israel,”” or who has looked through 
Wellhausen’s ‘‘Geschichte Israels,’’ will find the substance 
of every thought which Professor Smith, in these lectures, 
has elaborated and popularized. Indeed, comparing the 
tendency of the works mentioned with his own, we honestly 
believe theirs to be less harmful than his; and we would 
much prefer to place their books in the hands of a skeptic 
than his. For, while he admits much which they deny, 
while he claims a reverence for the Scriptures and a belief 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures, matters which do not 
hamper their conclusions, his method is so seductive as to 
lead his readers astray by their faith in his Christian hon- 
esty and his Christian learning. He claims as his purpose 
an unfolding of modern ‘‘progressive Biblical science,” 
‘the legitimate interpretation of historical facts pertaining 
to the Old Covenant, and a rescuing of such exegesis from 
the hands of unbelievers;’’ he works out his result with 
great skill, ina style peculiarly attractive, and with a form of 
argument so crowded with learning as to appear unanswer- 
able; yet a third reading has discovered to us no one new 
thought, while the school of critics to which he refers as 
authority, with a single exception, belongs to the class 
generally termed rationalistic. A candid criticism of the 
Word of God by a believer in the Word as God’s, when 
it looks into the ark of God, would seem to demand some 
reference to those who have written in defense of it as well 
as to those who would steady it. But, in his ‘‘notes,” 
Néldeke, Colenso, Graf, Kuenen, Lagarde, and Wellhausen 
are the writers on Old Testament criticism with whom he 
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seems to be in the warmest sympathy, and whose decisions 
he seems to indorse. This may’be breadth, but to us it is 
like determining the area of a triangle by surveying one 
side of it. This may be called liberal, but to us it is the 
liberality of dogmatic negation. This may be ingenious, 
but is it ingenuous? 

With Professor Smith, as on trial for heresy, we have 
nothing to do. Our purpose is to use these lectures as the 
basis of a brief examination of the main positions now 
taken in behalf of the theory which is called ‘‘ The his- 
torical development of the Jewish Church as taught in 
the Old Testament.”” We shall use our author so far as we 
can—it is no‘small task to discern his purpose in several of 
his lectures—as an illustration of the strongest arguments 
to be employed for the theory, by one who claims to be an 
evangelical critic. 

In order to execute our purpose fairly, it is requisite, 
first of all, to state what the so-called development theory 
is. This is no easy task. No two advocates of it agree in 
minute particulars. As given by Kuenen it is substantially 
as follows: The religion of Israel, like every other religion, 
is the result of natural development. The Israelites, like 
other nations, passed through various forms of fetichism and 
gross idolatries until they became strict monotheists. All 
their historical records, until the period of the prophets, 
about the middle of the eighth century B. C., is a 
mass of untrustworthy tradition, subsequently arranged 
and colored and made fictitiously authoritative, but con- 
taining little, if any, historical foundation. For trust- 
worthy information we must go to the prophets. Moses 
may have been the author of the Ten Words, but probably 
not in their present:form. The patriarchs, to whom such 
constant reference is made, were not historical personages, 
but merely representative ideas. Perhaps the Israelites 
were slaves in Egypt, and perhaps they were set free by 
Moses, but the number who left Egypt, were there any, 


was much smaller than the record asserts. As to the 
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twelve tribes who are represented as constituting the nation, 
they were not descendants of the patriarch Jacob, but were 
a conglomerate from the surrounding nations; the so-called 
twelve patriarchs being an after-thought of the later centu- 
ries. The oldest collection of laws for this people is ‘‘the 
book of the covenant,” Exodus xxi-xxiii. Deuteronomy 
was written 625 B.C., perhaps by Hilkiah, and foisted 
upon Moses as its author, though he was not its author, 
nor does it rest upon trustworthy tradition. The priest 
codex, as Wellhausen calls it, Leviticus xviii-xxvi, others 
Xvii-xxvi, others xvi-xxvi, was composed by Ezekiel, the last 
part of whose prophecy forms the bridge, as Professor Cur- 
tiss calls it, ‘‘between Deuteronomy and the so-called mid- 
dle books of the Pentateuch—Exodus, Numbers.’’ These 
middle books were the product, probably, of Ezra’s mind, 
the Elohist, about a century later than the time of Ezekiel. 
The prophet’s voice had then ceased to be heard. The cer- 
emonial observances of the Pentateucl then began to bear 
their legitimate fruit, the harvest of which we have in the 
Mishna. By a pious fraud this priestly legislation became 
Mosaic, and the theocracy under royalty was ‘‘re-written 
by the Chronicler long after Ezra, to illustrate the working 
of this legislation.” Summarily, miracles are an impossi- 
bility, inspiration is a dream, the history of the Jews as 
found in the Pentateuch, and the historical books of the Old 
Testament, is a series of traditional lies. The history of 
the Jews when truthfully wrought out must be wrought out 
according to a priestly programme, and.that programme, so 
far as the books of the Old Testament are concerned, de- 
mands for their order as to date, Deuteronomy, Leviticus 
xvii-xxvi (Exodus, Numbers), Chronicles; and as to author- 
ship, so far as it can be affirmed with some probability, 
Hilkiah, Ezekiel, Ezra, and the unknown Chronicler. The 
Pentateuch is a forgery. The prophets were good teachers. 
but had no written law-book to guide them. The real and 
reliable history, First and Second Chronicles, confining itself 
so emphatically to the history of the Southern kingdom, 
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and by the Church generally deemed the nexus of the 
Old and New Covenants, was an after-thought, or a pur- 
posed redaction, but as to authority it is human, and of 
course fallible. 

Such is a condensed statement of the results now reached 
by Kuenen and his school. Wellhausen has advanced upon 
him, and at the present time is recognized as the leader of 
‘‘advanced thought” in this ‘‘ higher criticism.”” Graf and 
Kayser, the other two champions referred to by Professor 
Smith, are more conservative. We do not affirm that Pro- 
fessor Smith indorses all the opinions advocated by this 
school; yet these opinions are presented in these lectures 
with more or less modification, and with little if any pos- 
itive denial of them. They are ever and anon brought for- 
ward as caveats against the reception of what he terms 
‘the traditional belief’? concerning the history of the Jew- 
ish Church. And a fair review of his book calls for a fair 
understanding of the views towards which, by the class of 
critics with whom he is in sympathy, he is evidently drift- 
ing. Heis much more reverent than they. He accepts the 
supernatural, and welcomes the fact of a personal converse 
of God with man, who reveals his will according. to human 
needs. ‘‘The Bible,’ he says, ‘‘is a book of experimental 
religion, in which the converse of God with his people is 
depicted in all its stages, up to the full and abiding mani- 
festation of saving love in the person of Jesus Christ.’’ He 
admits ‘‘the ascension of the risen Savior, and the mission 
of the Spirit, by which the Church lives.” As to the 
divine inspiration of the Scriptures he claims a hearty assent 
even to the technically termed theory of verbal inspiration ; 
. but what and how much of the Bible is thus inspired he 
deems worthy of reverent and sharp criticism. The result 
to which he comes, so far as the Old Testament is con- 
cerned, is as follows: The life of a nation is expressed by 
its laws. A system of laws can not be the product of any 
one period, and much less of any one mind. It is a growth. 
It is the outcome of the national spirit, taking on new 
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phases, entering new paths, and assuming a deeper and 
broader significance as the nation advances in theory and 
practice. ‘‘There can, therefore, be no law which is not 
recognized in the nation’s history.” ‘‘Is then the Levitical 
law—Leviticus xvii-xxvi—the final form of a progressive 
series of prophetic and priestly legislation carried on for 
nearly a thousand years, or was it the starting-point of the 
nation’s history, given by God to Moses, and by Moses to 
Israel, during the forty years in the Wilderness?’ His pur- 
pose is to prove that the development theory is the true 
one, and our purpose is to follow his reasonings to ascertain 
if we can their solidity. 

Ten of these twelve lectures are merely preparatory to 
our author’s conclusions. The first two are an_ historical 
survey of Biblical interpretation. The next three pertain to 
the imperfection of the Textus Receptus. The sixth con- 
siders the history of the canon. The seventh criticises the 
Psalms as a book, assigning the larger part of it to a post- 
exilic date. The last four lectures present the final result, 
the more important of which are the last two. Omitting any 
criticism of the first two, the historical sketch of Old Tes- 
tament interpretation, except to remark that they are an 
exaggerated portraiture of the ignorance and bondage of the 
Christian scholars of the Lutheran Reformation, let us look 
at the first main position of Professor Smith, namely, that 
the Textus Receptus is very imperfect, and therefore un- 
trustworthy, and therefore allows the dismemberment which 
the development theory requires. Every tyro in Hebrew 
knows that the text is imperfect, and every tyro in Hebrew 
could multiply the number of minute imperfections beyond 
those Professor Smith would claim. Every tyro in Greek 
can go and do likewise with the text of the New Testament. 
The verbal errors are more numerous in the Old Testament 
than in the New, but as a rule they are of as little vital 
importance, considered doctrinally or historically. And we 
do not comprehend the legitimacy of the reasoning which 
authorizes a re-arrangement of the books of the Old Testa- 
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ment, or a separation of parts of a given book on the mere 
ground of a large number of errors in the text, so long as 
these errors, or ‘‘corruptions,”’ as he calls them, do not 
affect the general scope of the books in which they are 
found. Why dismember the Pentateuch, for instance, ad- 
mitted to be the purest Hebrew in the canon? The his- 
tory, as it now stands, is clear and closely connected, in 
spite of such alleged corruptions. 

But he says the Scribes were not scholars. They could 
not avail themselves of grammars and lexicons; there were 
none in existence. They were mere copyists; they often 
blundered. This is undoubtedly true, and we have a sup- 
posed correction of .many of their blunders in the masoretic 
notes; yet, in five cases out of ten, the K’thibh is evidently 
more correct than the K’ri. He thinks, however, that 
though technically they were not scholars, they were well 
versed in the laws of the Pentateuch, were good Halachists 
and Hagadists, knew how to systematize the laws of the 
Pentateuch and apply them to daily life, and were familiar 
with legend and parable by which to illustrate the doc- 
trines of the Pentateuch. They were better Halachists 
than Hagadists. They deemed the oral law as authoritative 
as the traditional or written law. And hence they inter- 
jected their theories to hedge the law, and assumed the 
responsibility of changing the laws. 

The origin of the Scribes, the class of persons who 
were Scribes, and the precise work of the Scribes remain 
as yet in obscurity. It is easy to claim that Ezra was the 
first of a given guild, and it is just as easy to deny the fact. 
Items enough can be gathered from the text itself to satisfy 
any reverent mind that the Jews, from very early time, pre- 
served their historical records with great care, and that the 
work was consigned to men trained for that purpose. Our 
author gives two or three examples in support of his 
hypothesis, but they are examples of a varying interpre- 
tation rather than proofs of a corrupt text. We do not 
claim that we have the archetype of any book in the Bible, 
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Old Testament or New. We admit that the Mishna, date 
about 200 A. D., gives many corrections of the text, 
especially in anthropomorphic passages. Yet the fact is 
undeniable, that they are corrections of an accepted text. 
For some reason, there was an accepted text, and this text 
was deemed so authentic, even its imperfections were allowed 
to remain. The text was treated so sacredly the Scribes 
allowed its manifest errors to stand upon the manuscripts— 
a fact more creditable to the honesty of the Scribes than 
the assumption of Professor Smith that they corrupted it by 
introducing inte it their cabalistic learning. The special 
illustration of corruption which he gives by no means 
establishes his position. If it did, the example is a very 
unimportant one. In Samuel (2 Samuel ii, 8) the name of 
Saul’s son is Ish-bosheth, ‘‘man of shame ;” in 1 Chronicles 
viii, 33, Esh-Baal, ‘‘man of Baal.” Baal, in early times, 
he thinks was a synonym for Jehovah, but as it became 
exclusively associated with the Tyrian deity of that name, to 
avoid the connection of the name of a king’s son with that 
of a heathen deity, the copyist changed ‘‘ Baal” into 
an equivalent, ‘‘Bosheth.” Perhaps so. Nobody knows. 
Copyists doubtless erred. Copyists very likely corrected 
the names of places which had become obsolete, and the 
names of persons where one of many names was, in their 
day, the current one; but that copyists interjected their high- 
church priestly notions, so as to make the text express 
their personal opinions, is incapable of proof. 

Nor, again, can it be shown that the variations between 
the Textus Receptus and the Septuagint are such as to 
prove that the version of the LXX followed a text so much 
purer than the one we have, as to authorize a reconstruc- 
tion of Jewish history according to the development theory. 
If we possessed an archetypal Alexandrian version, we 
could reason about the matter more satisfactorily ; though 
even then, an orthodox Jew would prefer a Palestinian 
text to an Alexandrian translation of it. He would affirm 
that Rabbinic Tiberias would be more likely to cling to and 
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preserve the genuine manuscripts than philosophic and 
rationalistic Alexandria. But the archetypal Septuagint is 
not to be found. An authoritative text of the Septuagint, 
such as we have of the New Testament is still a desider- 
atum. And while all scholars may join with Professor 
Smith in the joy, that by means of an imperfect version we 
can approach within a century or two the last manuscript 
of the Old Testament, and may know how many and what 
were the atcepted books of the Old Testament canon, we 
fail to feel that by his praise of the Alexandrian version at 
the expense of the Textus Receptus, he establishes his 
claim to reconstruct the order of the books of the Old 
Testament, or eliminate from them those parts which may 
favor his theory of development. 

The Septuagint is a great aid in the interpretation of 
doubtful texts. It differs from the Textus Receptus very 
frequently. It adds words, it omits words; it adds phrases, 
it omits phrases; its adds verses, it omits verses; it softens 
down anthropomorphic passages, and amends passages by 
introducing into its text what was probably a mere gloss in 
the margin of the Hebrewtext. Singularly,—we do not stop 
to account for it, —the translation of the Pentateuch, with mi- 
nor variations, is a more exact translation of the Textus Re- 
ceptus than any other portion of the Old Testament. Per- 
haps it is due to the scholarship of the translator. But, 
until we have, with proximate certainty, the archetype of 
the LXX, it is the part of critics to be chary of their eulogy 
of the Septuagint as such. Professor Smith may rebuke 
Keil for his strong language when expressing a preference 
for the text as it is, to the text as translated by the Alexan- 
drians, but aside from instances easily numbered, most of 
them of minor importance, or so apparent in the Textus 
Receptus as to warrant the change in the language or an 
explanatory cause, as in the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, the verdict of the larger number of scholars is, 
that the true canon of interpretation is to abide by the 
Hebrew text rather than accept what appears to be a gloss 
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of the Alexandrian translators. The example which Pro- 
fessor Smith presents as evidence of the superiority of the 
Septuagint to the Hebrew text is Jeremiah xxvii, 5-22. 
He has taken the pains, in a note, by means of italics, to 
show what is omitted by the Alexandrians, and to exhibit 
the peculiar force of the passage as thus translated com- 
pared with the diffuse style of the Hebrew text. The omis- 
sions do change the passage so as to make it more terse, 
forcible, and expressive; but any one who has studied 
Jeremiah in the original, knows that his style is peculiarly 
diffuse. The text as it stands is characteristic of the author, 
while the text, as amended, implies a meddling of the trans- 
lator. The cry of the ‘‘higher criticism,” ‘‘no motive for 
omission,” is a mere assumption from silence. Indeed, in 
this case, there might be some motive in clearing the text 
from what our author calls ‘‘ manifest absurdities.’”” We 
admit that there are difficulties connected with the whole 
passage, so far as a clear and satisfactory exegesis is con- 
cerned, but the exegete of ‘‘advanced thought” does not 
aid us except to make darkness visible by denying the 
inspiration of the prophet. To maintain as ‘‘a plain argu- 
ment” that the prophet ‘‘did not predict the restoration 
of the spoils of the temple” to Jerusalem, because ‘‘the 
pillars, the sea, and the bases of the temple” could not 
have been transported as wholes from Babylon to Judea, 
when, in chapter fifty-second, we are told, in the historical 
account of the fulfillment of the prophecy, that they were 
carried to Babylon not as wholes but as broken pieces, is 
a feeble basis for attaching ‘‘absurdity” and ‘‘falsehood”’ 
to the Hebrew text. 

As to another example of the purity of the LXX, com- 
pared with the Textus Receptus, drawn from the varying 
accounts of the relations of David to Saul, the assertions 
and replies are given by Professor Hackett in an appendix 
to article ‘‘David” (Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible’’), 
and more fully in Hertzog’s ‘‘Real Encyclopedia,” by 
Kurtz. There are certainly some discrepancies. So are 
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there in the events of the life of our Lord by the synop- 
tists. But we do not reconstruct the whole history of a 
nation by the chronological variants in the biography of an 
individual, however important a link in the history that 
individual may be. If it could be proved that Lafayette 
did not perform so signal a service at Yorktown as is gen- 
erally admitted, it would not prove that Yorktown was not 
a turning point in American history. 

But is not the obscurity as to the number of the canonical 
books of the Old Testament, and as to the time the canon 
was closed, an obscurity, which favor the theory of develop- 
ment? Lectures fifth and sixth would seem to imply such 
an opinion. Professor Smith evidently believes that the 
‘‘traditional view” is open to grave doubt. He raises 
clouds of dust; learned dust; the dust of learned vague- 
ness. We confess ourselves so unlearned as to be unable 
to appreciate the value of the clouds he raises, except as a 
preparation for the better enjoyment of the light he intends 
to lift upon us when the promised day shall dawn. We 
will not charge Professor Smith with dishonesty, but his state- 
ments are often misleading. He says, for instance, that 
‘the number of twenty-four books, and the division into 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa were perfectly 
fixed during the Talmudic period; that is, from the third to » 
the sixth century of our era.” Does he mean to suggest 
that there was no such number of books recognized, and 
no such division authorized prior to that date? He would 
not dare say that. But he plays upon the word ‘‘per- 
fectly,’”” and means, we suppose, that the Talmudists did 
not cease to wrangle over certain books of the Hagiographa 
until that time. Again, referring to the number of twenty- 
two books as indorsed by Josephus, he suggests doubt 
as to the accuracy of Josephus, and deems his assertion, 
a mere theory used for polemical purposes, and entirely 
inconsistent with facts. The facts to which he refers are 
the quarrels between the schools of Shammai and Hillel as 
to the canonicity of Esther, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes ; 
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quarrels of as much importance to the development theory 
as the quarrels of any other schools of critics from that day 
to this. The exact point of time when the canon was closed 
can not be determined; but it can be approximated. Dis- 
putes as to the admission of particular books into the canon 
continued among the Christian Fathers and the Jewish 
Rabbis some centuries after the Christian era, but these 
disputes did not touch the revision of the Old Testament 
according to the development theory. They were books 
of no value to this theory, whether admitted or rejected. 
The only possible ground for our author’s reference to them 
is to loosen the confidence of his readers in the canon as 
such. As to the triple division, the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Hagiographa, usually considered to be referred to by 
our Lord in Luke xxiv, 44, but deemed by our critic a 
‘‘rationalizing exegesis,”” we certainly have an approximate 
date for some such division in the prologue to the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, by many critics assigned to B. C. 230, and 
the book itself B. C. 280, by others, more conclusively, to 
132 B.C., and the book itself 180 B.C. Singularly, for 
the benefit of the traditionists, the author and translator 
seem to have been very familiar with the Pentateuch; the 
former in Hebrew, the latter in Greek (Bissel’s ‘‘ Apoc- 
rypha,”” page 280), as though in their day these modern 
questions as to the Pentateuch were not then mooted. But 
that hint aside, in the prologue, within the space of three 
sentences, varying his language evidently for a rhetorical 
purpose, the author of the prologue refers to an acknowl- 
edged triple division in his day. In the first, he says: 
‘Whereas many and important things have been handed 
down to us through the law, and the prophets and the 
others who followed after them;” or, as some, ‘‘who have 
followed in their steps.”” In the second, he names ‘‘the 
law and the prophets and other books of our Fathers ;” and 
in the third, ‘‘ But the law itself and the prophets and the 
rest of the books,” etc. This language seems quite plain 
to us. Indeed, the general high moral tone of the book 
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has led us to believe that Fiierst is right when he affirms 
that the rejection of it from the canon is satisfactory evi- 
dence that in the days of Jesus, son of Sirach, the canon 
was already closed. But besides the triple division found 
in the prologue, the author of the book, in a series of 
chapters magnifying the exploits of Israel, refers to all the 
books of the Old Testament except three. These three 
happen to belong to the Hagiographa. And it has been 
asserted frequently that the omission of these three is proof 
that they did not exist in his day. An historian, summa- 
rizing the history of his people, recorded in thirty-nine vol- 
umes, might not find it requisite to his purpose to refer to 
each volume by name. He uses what he needs. Esther, 
Ecclesiastes, and Canticles are not referred to in the New 
Testament, but the omission does not prove, as our author 
asserts, that they were antilegomena in the apostolic age. 
Silence, under such circumstances, does not prove non- 
existence. But the books disregarded by the son of Sirach 
are, unfortunately, the very ones Professor Smith wishes to 
retain. It would be fatal to his theory to cast out of the 
canon Daniel, Ezra, and Esther—especially Ezra. But, for 
some unknown reason, they are not referred to. Was it 
that the son of Sirach did not worship at the shrine of 
Ezra, as do the schools of modern criticism, and therefore 
did not sing his praises, even omitting the mention of his 
name? or was the book of Ezra then unknown? Our author 
may take either horn of the dilemma he chooses. To reply 
that Ezra and Nehemiah were then reckoned as one book 
is an assumption. The son of Sirach refers to no such 
combination. 

As to the charge against the honesty of Josephus, a 
careful reading of the language of Josephus in the passage 
referred to does n6t sustain it. Professor Smith says: 
‘* According to Josephus, the close of the canon is distinctly 
marked by the cessation of the succession of prophets in 
the time of Artaxerxes. On this view there never was and 
never could be any discussion as to the number and limits 
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of the canonical collection, which had, from first to last, an 
official character.” In a note, by his quotation from 
Josephus, he implies that Josephus affirmed that the books 
of the Old Testament were exclusively of prophetical 
origin, and in the text he denies that this could be so, 
because the older prophets ‘‘were not official historiog- 
raphers working in harmony with the priests to preserve 
the temple annals,”’ as is shown by the well-known antago- 
nism between the prophets and the priests, the proof of 
which antagonism he claims from the single example of the 
persecution of Jeremiah by Pashur, the son of Immer. The 
language of Josephus, however, though polemical is not 
rhetorical. It is a plain statement of what he believed to 
be the facts. Nor does a fair interpretation of it necessa- 
rily limit the authorship of the books of the Old Testament 
to a prophetic guild. After a glowing eulogy of the high 
priests for the purity and legitimacy of their pedigree, and 
the necessity of this pure pedigree to constitute them trust- 
worthy historiographers, or more exactly, copyists of the 
sacred annals, he says (‘‘Contra Apionem,” B. I, § 7), 
referring to the necessity of such purity, ‘‘ Because it is 
not permitted to every one to copy, nor is there any dis- 
agreement in what is written, they being only prophets who 
have written the original and earliest accounts of things 
from divine inspiration; but others have written what hap- 
pened in their own times, and that very plainly.” Singu- 
larly, Professor Smith, in his quotation, omits the expression 
‘*but others have written,” which, whether or not it may 
indicate a distinction in the mind of Josephus as to the 
degree of inspiration necessary for certain books of the 
canon, certainly affirms the existence of other books than 
those claiming a prophetical authorship. Unless, therefore, 
the books referred to can be shown to be the apocryphal 
books, nothing in the statement of Josephus can be con- 
strued as meaning any thing less than that, according to his 
belief, the number of the books in the Old Testament canon 
was twenty-two; that their authors were prophets and 
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others; that the high-priests had a sacred charge concerning 
them, and that he knew of no book as canonical subse- 
quent to the time of Artaxerxes. Professor Smith’s unfair 
use of Josephus, however, has little to do with the devel- 
opment theory, except as casting doubt upon the sacred- 
ness of the Old Testament canon. 

We must move on. The substance of the next three 
lectures—seventh, eighth, and ninth—may be stated thus: 
The Mosaic legislation, according to the “‘ traditional 
theory,’’ never was realized during the succeeding thousand 
years. Therefore, there never was such an ideal. It is the 
argument ¢ sélentio. Prof. Smith does not find, for instance, 
such an ideal in the Psalter. He deems it a heterogeneous 
compilation of hymns, the larger part of which are post- 
exilic. It is quite evident, however, that those which he 
would allow to be pre-exilic are as expressive of temple- 
worship, so far as songs can indicate the minutiz of such 
worship, as the post-exilic. Indeed, if we were to select 
those which would seem to be born and developed by a 
high regard for sacrificial efficacy, as productive of genuine 
spiritual worship, we should select the earlier psalms in pre- 
ference to the later. Songs may be the poetic expression 
of universal law: but as to the Psalter, so far as our studies 
have gone, there is more Levitical law in the earlier psalms 
than in the later. 

But the history of the Jews in the historical books, he 
says, shows such a chaotic condition of the nation, the na- 
tion never could have had before it an ideal legislation such 
as is claimed by a Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
We admit that the ideal never was realized. We would 
claim, historically, that neither Ezra nor his successors ever 
realized it. We grant the general truthfulness of the dark, 
sad picture, our author has drawn of the spiritual condition 
of the Jews, from the time of Joshua to the time of David, 
and throughout the reigns of the kings in both northern and 
southern kingdoms—though we deem his assertions too 
strong and deserving of much softening—but admitting all 
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he says to be accurately true, does the fact impinge upon a 
supposed real divine ideal? Christianity has an ideal. But 
the seven churches of Asia did not realize it, and were 
blotted out of existence. Does their removal prove the 
non-existence of the ideal, or their failure to realize it.” 
Christianity has an ideal, and nineteen centuries have never 
realized it, and ages to come perhaps will never realize it. 
Does the failure of the antitype prove the non-existence of 
the type? The argument e sé/entio can be made to work 
both ways, or any way you please. The omission of any 
reference to the day of atonement in the Old Testament, 
and the reference to it, in Acts xxvii, 9, of course proves that 
it never was kept until the age of the apostles. But accord- 
ing to our author it was observed in the time of Ezra. The 
feast of tabernacles is only incidentally referred to until the time 
of Ezra. Ofcourse, therefore, Solomon did not keep it, though 
he seems to have done so; nor was it kept until Ezra’s era. 
The passover was specially kept, after the time of Joshua, 
by Hezekiah and Josiah, but of course by no others until 
the time of Ezra. Non-mention of a significant rite, except 
at long intervals in a history which has little to do with rites 
as such, proves the non-existence of such rites. A writer of 
American history, condensing his matter into the briefest form 
possible, giving a history of two hundred and fifty years in- 
stead of a history of a thousand years, might neglect to 
mention the Connecticut ‘‘ Blue Laws,’’ but would the omis- 
sion prove the non-existence of such laws, real or fancied ? 
We can not dwell upon this criticism of our author. A 
careful paper on these chapters would shed light upon this 
chaotic period of the history of Israel, and would reveal many 
slips in the exegesis of Professor Smith, as well as show his 
decided bias to a preconceived theory. 

We pass to the tenth lecture. Here we begin to see 
more clearly the purpose of the previous lectures, as sub- 
stantially prefatory and preparatory. It may be summarized 
thus: Between the prophets and the priests there was a 
decided antagonism. The former were broad, catholic, 
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spiritual. The latter were rigidly ritualistic. This antago- 
nism presupposes a non-existence of ritualism as such; that 
is, as a divine legislation, and the growth of ritualism which 
ripened in the time of Ezra, and to which he gave its final 
expression, was the triumph of a priestly hierarchy over the 
prophetical spiritual democracy. In opening this topic, Pro- 
fessor Smith speaks strongly and refreshingly of the prophetic 
office as such, and indorses without qualification their divine 
inspiration, but he asserts that the theory of religion as 
explained by the prophets is not supplementary to, nor an 
interpretation of, the Levitical ordinances, as has been the 
common belief, but a direct antagonism, because he says, 
‘‘under the Levitical system, Jehovah’s grace is conveyed 
to Israel through the priest: according to the prophets, it 
comes in the prophetic word.” Of course, the result of 
this position is to post-date the Levitical legislation. That 
the sacred page, however, reveals any such marked hostility 
between the priests and the prophets is a matter of history: 
and the history shows that in all the great national eras, when 
priests, prophets, and kings come to the front, it would be 
much easier to prove an antagonism between the king and 
the priest, than between the priest and the prophet. David 
co-operated with Zadok the priest, and trembled before 
Nathan the prophet. Solomon guided Azariah the priest, and 
Nathan the prophet was their helper. In the monotheistic 
reformation of Asa, Azariah and Hanani the prophets 
inspired and stimulated the king, while Azariah, the high 
priest, though unrepresented in the history, is not repre- 
sented as hostile. In the Biblical reformation of Jehosha- 
phat, Jehu the prophet and Amariah the priest, appear as 
his Aaron and Hur. Of the noble work of Jehoiada, the 
high priest, the sacred page glows: while he lived, Joash 
reigned prosperously: his labors: were in exact harmony 
with the teaching of the prophets: and he sought to accom- 
plish for the southern kingdom just what during the same 
period Elijah and Elisha endeavored to accomplish in the 
northern kingdom. What Hezekiah, currently termed ‘‘one 
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of the three most perfect kings of Judah,” would have accom. 
plished without the aid and comfort of Isaiah, and the zeal 
and support of the high-priest Azariah, may be conjectured, 
but would certainly be mythical. In this culminating era 
of Jewish history, prophet, priest, and king wrought together 
as one man. Of the union between Josiah and Jeremiah 
the prophet, and Huldah the prophetess, with Hilkiah the 
high-priest, in the final effort to save the nation from the 
doom of captivity, it is needless to speak. 

In fact, there is no trace of antagonism between prophet 
and priest in any of the great crises of the nation prior to 
the time of Ezra. We ought to find it there if anywhere. 
Those were the crucial tests. Isaiah (i, 10) may denounce 
a wicked hierarchy, and so may Ezekiel, but it is because 
it is wicked, not because it is a hierarchy. Malachi (i, 14, 
and ii, 1) does the same thing, but he is speaking in 
behalf of a pure priesthood. But granting that there may 
have been some such antagonism, a fact we do not deny, 
and a fact easily explained, does Professor Smith sustain his 
own position candidly? (a) He admits that there were 
unions between prophets and priests until the exile, but 
such prophets were ‘‘diviners,” not genuine prophets. 
Answer. They are characterized by Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah as ‘‘false’’ prophets, who, in their time, exerted a 
strong influence upon the priesthood, but it does not follow 
that because in times of religious declension there existed 
decisive opposition between genuine prophets and simo- 
niacal priests, in better days such an antagonism was felt 
between the prophetic office and the priestly office as such. 
The reformations of Josiah and Hezekiah, already referred 
to, reveal no such antagonism. Priests co-operated with 
prophets, stimulating each other with kindred zeal. More- 
over, the argument here of Professor Smith rebuts itself, 
for, if there were no Levitical legislation until the time of 
Ezra, whence should arise any antagonism between priests 
and prophets? Can there be antagonism with what does 
not exist? Be it a spurious theory or an authentic theory, 
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hostility to it implies its existence. (4) The prophets deny 
that ritualistic sacrifices are positively and divinely enjoined. 
They deny the ‘‘traditional theory,” that the Levitical sys- 
tem was enacted in the wilderness, by their strong denuncia- 
tions of it. Answer. The prophets do speak strongly and 
emphatically against a pharisaic dependence upon the ritual 
as a substitute for genuine godliness. So does our Lord. 
And the argument would be just as patent to affirm that the 
the altar of the Temple did not smoke with the daily sacri- 
fices in his day, because he uttered his anathemas against a 
false dependence upon them. We are not referring to a sup- 
posed possibility of reconstructing Jewish history on crit- 
ical grounds, but as Professor Smith reasons, on historical 
grounds. And, it seems to us, that inasmuch as Hosea, 
Amos, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, and even Ezekiel, denounce 
the abuse of ritual, it is a strong prima facie evidence of the 
existence of such ritual and of the slavish dependence 
upon the efficacy of such ritual. Iconoclasts are popular 
preachers. But iconoclasts presuppose errors, either now 
existent or previously existent. The errors criticised pre- 
suppose a departure from a standard, real or ideal. 

One of the passages which Professor Smith brings for- 
ward as proof of his position is Amos v, 25: ‘‘Did ye 
offer me sacrifices and food-offerings in the wilderness forty 
years?” etc. The question implies a negative, that they 
did not; but in the connection it strongly affirms a reproof 
for the neglect of them, and condemns the people of the 
northern kingdom for substituting in the place of the wor- 
ship due to Jehovah the worship of Moloch. Instead of 
proving that a sacrificial ritual had never been ordained, 
the language condemns the neglect of sacrifices which had 
been ordained. As to Micah vi, 8, ‘‘What has Jehovah 
commanded thee, but to do justly,” etc., which our author 
relies upon, it is merely a specimen of very many aphoristic 
summary statements in the Old Testament, not as a denial 
of ritual, but as summing up all ritual. The strong ex- 
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of Professor Smith, and so impregnable that ‘‘it is impos- 
sible to give a flatter contradiction to the traditional theory, 
that the Levitical system was enacted in the wilderness,” 
while it shows conclusively ‘‘that the theology of the 
prophets before Ezekiel had no place for thé system of 
priestly sacrifice and ritual,’’ seems to us capable of a dif- 
ferent interpretation. The passage reads thus (Jeremiah 
vii, 21-23): ‘‘Thus saith Jehovah of Hosts, take your 
burnt-offerings with the sin-offerings, and eat flesh;’ that 
is, according to the original, as an expression of contempt, 
‘*scrape up all your sacrifices, and devour them as meat;” 
asserting the use of sacrifices certainly and their abuse. 
‘*For I spake not with your fathers in the day I brought 
them out of Egypt, nor commanded them concerning burnt- 
offerings and slain-offerings ;” that is, according to Hitzig, 
Graf, and Professor Smith, such sacrifices were never posi- 
tively enjoined. 

Were we disposed to jest, we might play upon the 
phrase, ‘‘in the day I brought them out of Egypt,” and 
say that, of course, no such edict was then given, for the 
Hebrews went out in a frenzied haste, and could not have 
listened to it. They were too busy for ritualism just then. 
Consequently Jeremiah is here totally silent as to any wil- 
derness-ritual. But the language is rhetorical, not logical. 
It is equivalent to saying, ‘‘When I brought you out of 
Egypt my purpose was not to make barren ritualists, but a 
pre-eminently religious people. There was ritualism, and 
in the ritualism might have been found moral power, but 
you have so abused it as to abase yourselves by it. I never 
commanded such sacrifices at your hands.” But even if the 
passage denied the existence of prescribed sacrifices prior 
to the time of Jeremiah, how does it aid the development 
theory? That theory assumes that the post-exilic author 
or authors of the middle books of the Pentateuch gathered 
their facts from the prophets. But if Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah deny the existence of ritualism in their day, 
whence the facts? Either the prophets lied, or the authors 
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of the middle books lied. The prophets, according to the 
theory deny ritualism. The authors have put ritualism into 
the period of the exodus, deriving their material from the 
prophets. As every thing, however, is healthy and beau- 
tiful subsequent to the days of Ezra, we may infer that 
falsehood is worth more than truth. 

But (c) Professor Smith claims that the use of the term 
Torah by the older prophets, as a synonym for the Penta- 
teuch, can not be substantiated. We grant a variety of use 
to the word. No one claims that it always and everywhere 
is limited to a single meaning. As used by a prophet, it 
may signify the prophecy he has just uttered, or, in 
general prophecies, it may be equivalent to doctrine or 
genuine religion. It may be limited to some special teach- 
ing of the Pentateuch, as the Ten Words, or to a single 
book of the Pentateuch, as Deuteronomy, or to a selection 
from that book. But that the prophets, prior to the time 
of Ezekiel, never use it as a synonym for the Pentateuch, 
we seriously question.’ It is easy to affirm. It is not so 
easy to prove. Professor Smith feels the difficulty arising 
from the evident familiarity of the prophets with the chief 
facts recorded in the Pentateuch, but in harmony with his 
theory of antagonism between the prophets and the priests, 
he advocates two Torahs, one prophetic, the other priestly; 
and these not written, but oral and traditional—or if any 
parts of them took a written form, they were fragments. 
And as to allowing the authorship of the Pentateuch to 
Moses, he says: ‘‘If we are tied up to the alternative, the 
Pentateuch is the literary work of Moses or it is a ‘bare- 
faced forgery,’ historical evidence points to the fact that it 
is ‘a barefaced forgery.’’’ This is strong language for a 
professor of Old Testament criticism in a theological school 
of the Free Church of Scotland. Yet we must do him jus- 
tice, even at the expense of an episode. He does not deny 
that parts of the Pentateuch are Mosaic. He allows that 
Moses wrote Exodus xvii, 14, and xxiv, 4, and xxxiv, 27; 
Numbers xxxii, 2; Deuteronomy xxxix, 9, 22, 24. In 
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another place, he allows to Moses, Exodus xxxiv, 27, 28, 
one verse more; and Exodus xxiv, 4 and 7, one verse more. 
He admits likewise the Mosaic origin of the Ten Words. 
He also admits that the book found by Hilkiah was not a 
forgery, but a genuine book; but by whom and when writ- 
ten he does not know, and considers such knowledge unim- 
portant. But as to the Pentateuch as a whole, so far as we 
can understand him, he believes that the historical portions 
are a compilation of historical data by some unknown 
hand; that Exodus xxi-xxiii contains what he terms the 
first legislation, the author unknown; that the second legis- 
lation is found in Deuteronomy xii-xxvi, the author un- 
known; and as to the third legislation, the Levitical, he 
differs from others of his school by allowing it to be scat- 
tered through Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, not form- 
ing, indeed, ‘‘a compact code,”’ but so marked in style 
and import as to be easily eliminated. 

Of course, if we accept these positions as to the Torah, 
they may be used with effect in favor of the theory of de- 
velopment. For, though vaguely stated, they allow such a 
manipulation of the Pentateuch as shall suit the theorist. 
Wellhausen has lettered for us a working theory, which Kay- 
ser adopts, and so far as we see as authoritative as the selec- 
tion of Professor Smith. He says: J=the Jehovistic Book: 
E=the Elohistic-historical Book united with J: J E=the 
combination of both: D=Deut.: D’=the work of that one 
who introduced D into J E: P C=every thing post-exilic 
in which the earlier so-called foundation-writing, or the 
Elohim-book (Q) was introduced: Ez=the foundation-piece 
of the fragments interwoven with Lev. xvii-xxvi, on account 
of their relationship with Ezekiel: Q’=the expansion of 
Q in the same spirit and style: R=the explanatory and 
harmonizing glosses of the final redactor. This is sharp 
analysis, and may be a good working theory, but it requires 
the confidence and skill of a Bell to locate the ball. The 
whole controversy pertaining to the reconstruction of the 
Textus Receptus to suit the theory of Professor Smith, or of 
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those who agree with him, the substance of which appears 
in his last two lectures, resolves itself into three questions. 
1st. Do the prophecies of Ezekiel imply the formation of a 
written Levitical code which ripened into Lev. xvi-xxvi? 
2d. Is there convincing evidence that Ezra wrote the Penta- 
teuch or compiled the Pentateuch? 3d. Is there satisfactory 
evidence that the prophets, prior to the time of Ezekiel, 
recognized a Torah, substantially what is now called the 
Pentateuch? These questions seem to us legitimate. If 
the first two can be answered in the negative, and the last 
in the affirmative, the traditional theory would seem to 
rest on a solid basis. We can answer them only in a sum- 
mary way. 

I. Do the prophecies of Ezekiel imply a new standpoint, 
so that he becomes the connecting link between the old lib- 
eral view, that every Levite was a priest, allowing sacrifice 
anywhere and by any one, as in Mosaic times, and the strict 
Judaic times, with Jerusalem as the place where men ought 
to worship, and a priestly hierarchy made ready for the full 
realization of the priestly laws codified in Lev. xvi-xxvi? “As 
to Ezekiel’s influence in changing a democratic priesthood 
into a hierarchical priesthood, the reply of Professor Curtiss 
in ‘‘The Levitical Priests’ * (chap. v) ought to be worthy of 
consideration, and to us seems conclusive. Professor Curtiss’s 
monograph was suggested by Professor Smith’s article, ‘‘ The 
Bible,”’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and was the result 
of a careful and scholarly study of ‘‘ the higher criticism.” 
He has a right to speak as a specialist in this line of Bibli- 
cal studies. The conclusions he reaches as to the influence 
of Ezekiel upon the hierarchical priesthood are substantially 
these (we take the liberty to state his conclusions partly 
in his own language, and partly, by condensation, in our 
own): 1. ‘The frequent recurrence of many expressions 
which are found in Leviticus, in Ezekiel, does not prove 
that he was the author of Leviticus xvii-xxvi, or that a sub- 


* The Levitical Priests. A contribution to the criticism of the Penta- 
teuch. By Samuel Ives Curtiss, Jr., Edinburgh, 1877. 
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sequent writer borrowed them from him.” 2. Ezekiel shows 
familiarity with this portion of Leviticus, but so does Jere- 
miah, and for a like reason, Jeremiah might be the author 
of Lev. xvii-xxvi. 3. Ezekiel as a priest might be expected 
(if a Levitical law were in existence) to be more familiar 
with the priestly portions of the Torah, than other prophets ; 
e. g., Amos. Ina note he says, ‘‘The fact that so many 
expressions occur in his prophecy which correspond with 
those in the twenty-sixth chapter of Leviticus, which con- 
tains more than a quarter of the references which are found 
in the entire book of Leviticus, shows how his mind dwelt 
upon that priestly prophecy with which he could give point 
to so many lessons.’’ Moreover, it is rather a bold position 
to affirm that an inspired prophet represents himself in 
one class of writings ‘‘as the mouth-piece of Jehovah,” and in 
another class represents Jehovah ‘‘as speaking to Moses 
hundreds of years before.” ‘‘If such a position does not 
condemn itself, it is condemned in Ezekiel’s style, which is. 
not that of Leviticus. While the twenty-sixth chapter of 
Leviticus is condensed and pithy, simple and straightforward, 
Ezekiel is often diffuse, obscure, labyrinthian. While Levit- 
icus is written in pure Hebrew, Ezekiel is tainted with 
Chaldaic (Babylonian) expressions and irregular forms.” 
4. ‘‘If, as is affirmed, the last part of Ezekiel gives an idea 
of the priesthood more exalted and more influential than 
what appears in the Pentateuch, reason enough is found in 
the ideality of the prophecy as an encouragement to the exiles 
and an inspiration to the Church of God.” 5. There is no 
sufficient evidence in chapter xliv, 10-15, that the Levites 
who are referred to in the middle books of the Penta- 
teuch arose from the degradation of the priests who were 
originally merely Levites. So much on the authority of 
Professor Curtiss in reply to the first question. 

II. As to the second question, whether or not there is 
conclusive or even satisfactory evidence that Ezra was the 
author of the Pentateuch, or compiled the Pentateuch, we 
confess our inability to find even a hint that such was the fact. 
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Indeed, that he decided the canonicity of the books of the 
Old Testament, and arranged them into some formal ordér, 
though it is the current belief, it rests upon an hypothesis 
rather than upon well-attested testimony. But with that 
question we have now nothing todo. Did he write or compile 
the Pentateuch? Or was he the author of the Priest-codex ? 

(a) It is a singular fact, if he did perform such an im- 
portant work in the history of Israel, that there is no record 
of it in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, which detail so 
minutely the doings of Ezra. Whoever wrote those books, 
were he even Ezra himself, speaking of his doings in the 
third person, as do Moses and Jeremiah, if indeed he was 
the author of the codified form of the legislation which, as 
a reformer, he initiated and put into practical action, the 
great and sublime work of his life, it would be expected 
that a plain statement of such an act would somewhere ap- 
pear in these books: We have failed to find it. 

(4) It isa grave fact, for a man divinely commissioned (and 
Professor Smith admits the inspiration of Ezra), to execute 
so great a work, ostensibly under the direction of Jehovah, 
and palm off the details of his work under the guise of a 
fictitious name. If by the terms ‘‘ Law,” ‘‘ Law of Moses,” 
‘*The book of the law of Moses,” terms of frequent occur- 
rence, the writers of these books intended to designate a 
law, or law-book of Ezra, or a Priest-codex of Ezra, the 
prophetic authority of Ezra is gone, to all right-minded 
people. Professor Smith may not see it: his teachers do. 

(c) It is a destructive fact, if Ezra forged the Penta- 
teuch in whole, or in part. For unquestionably in the time 
of our Lord, by the law was meant .the Pentateuch as it 
stands; and the Mosaic authorship of it seems to have been 
universally recognized. If Christ indorsed a forgery or a 
fiction, the result is apparent. 

(@) The theories of those who defend the Ezraic author- 
ship of the Priest-codex or the Pentateuch confute them- 
selves by their contradictory hypotheses, and by their proof- 
texts. For the contradictory and self-refuting views as to the 
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authorship of the Priest-codex and of the Pentateuch itself, 
we need only refer to the article of Kayser, ‘‘Der Gege- 
genwartige Stand der Pentateuchfrage,”’ in the ‘‘ Jahrbucher 
fiir Protestantische Theologie, driftes heft, 1881." If Well- 
hausen, Schrader, Noldeke, Colenso, Hupfeld, Kayser, 
Smith, Cheyne, Duhm, and Dillman are unable to ‘decide 
as to what constitutes the Priest-codex, and how the author- 
ships of the Pentateuch can be arranged, men of less 
learning can afford to wait for the final decision—no two 
of them agree. 

As to the proof-texts we will consider chiefly those 
cited by Professor Smith. As we understand him, Pro- 
fessor Smith maintains (a) that the Torah could not have 
been in existence prior to the time of Ezra, inasmuch as 
its teachings were never. practiced in the ritual life of the 
nation. He gives Nehemiah viii, 17, as proof of the total 
neglect of the Feast of Tabernacles until that time. As 
a single verse, the verse is capable of such an inference. 
The little word |?, by its position in the sentence, cer- 
tainly helps to his conclusion. But by the connection of 
the verse with the one preceding it, and the one follow- 
ing it, we reach just the opposite result—namely, that the 
Feast of Tabernacles had been observed, but never so joy- 
fully, heartily, and unitedly as on this occasion. More- 
over, the historical books are not totally silent as to the 
observance of this festival. There is fair evidence that it 
was observed by Solomon at the dedication of the temple 
(1 Kings viii, 2 and 65), and by Zerubbabel at the rebuild- 
ing of the temple (Ezra iii, 4), a half century, at the 
least, prior to the advent of Ezra to Jerusalem. The ar- 
gument, ¢ si/entio, in this case, as in the others, proves too 
much. For if no feasts were kept except those of which 
there is explicit record, it would be much easier to rule out 
the Day of Atonement than the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Professor Smith would dislike so to do. (6) He says: 
‘‘From Nehemiah viii-x ‘‘we learn that Ezra did establish 
a canon;’ that is, he did lead his people to accept a written 
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and sacred code as an absolute rule of faith anu life; but 
this canon of Ezra was the Pentateuch]’ (page 158). 

We reply, prove it. He gives no specific passage, and 
no exposition of any series of passages to confirm his 
assertion. He affirms. Wedeny. We deny that a single 
verse in these chapters, fairly interpreted, asserts or implies 
that Ezra ‘‘established”’ a canon of the Old Testament in 
the sense of making firm or of founding as something new, 
and that as to implying him to be the author of the 
Pentateuch the text is totally silent. So far as the text 
(Nehemiah ix, 3, 8) affirm any thing concerning the Pen- 
tateuch, they simply affirm that after the celebration of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the people under the guidance of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, renewed their covenant with Jehovah, 
and pledged themselves to put in practice the ritual of the 
Pentateuch. 

There is some tradition which looks in the direction of 
Professor Smith’s assertion. But even the Talmud is so 
vague and uncertain with reference to the fact, Professor 
Curtiss says: ‘‘There is nowhere any hint in the Talmud 
that Ezra was the author of the priestly legislation of the 
Pentateuch, or any part of it.” There is some testimony 
in the writings of the Christian Fathers, giving to Ezra the 
honor of restoring the law, but none, so far as we have been 
able to trace it, which assigns to him the prerogative of 
being the author of the law or even the compiler of the 
law. Augustine mentions Ezra as the restorer of the law 
‘‘which had been burned,” and Jerome refers to him as 
the restorer of the Pentateuch, but neither of them gives to 
him the prestige of authorship. Clement, of Alexandria, 
says that ‘‘Ezra the Levite, the priest, having become 
inspired, recalled again, prophetically, all the ancient Scrip- 
tures.” In his opinion, therefore, they all existed prior to 
Ezra’s time. Tertullian asserts that ‘‘every document of 
of Jewish literature was restored by Ezra;” and Irenzus 
affirms that Ezra ‘‘set in order the words of all the former 
prophets,’’ and ‘‘restored to the people the legislation of 
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Moses.’’ All these statements singularly omit the fact of 
authorship; and even the position of restorer or redactor 
is believed to rest upon a single passage in the fourteenth 
chapter of the so-called fourth book of Esdras, a conglom- 
erate, fictitious story of the first century of the Christian 
era. (‘‘Apocrypha,” by Bickell.) And that part of the 
story which refers to Ezra’s great work is believed to rest 
upon a Jewish tradition, which says: ‘‘The Torah was for- 
gotten by the Israelites until Ezra went up from Babylon 
and re-established it. It was forgotten again until Hillel, the 
Babylonian, went up and re-established it. It was forgotten 
again until Rabbi Chija and his sons re-established it.’”’ For 
Hillel and Rabbi Chija tradition here puts in as strong a claim 
for Pentateuchal authorship as for Ezra. None of this testi- 
mony is of trustworthy authority; but weak or strong, it 
does not affirm what our author wishes to maintain. 

So that until more light is thrown upon the sacred page 
by specialists in history and specialists in criticism, we enter 
our verdict as to Ezra’s authorship of the Pentateuch in 
whole or in part, ‘‘not proved.”” That he may have per- 
formed some important work in compiling the canon of the 
Old Testament, we do not deny, but the hypothesis rests 
on a very slender basis. 

III. Can we, however, answer the third question in the 
affirmative? We think we can, approximately. We do 
not affirm that anywhere, prior to the time of Ezekiel, we 
can find among the prophets, the exact plain statement 
that the Pentateuch as a whole or in parts was of Mosaic 
authorship. But any candid, careful inquirer, who 'will com- 
pare the prophecies of Hosea, Amos, Joel, Micah, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah, Ezekiel’s predecessors, with the Pentateuch 
as to verbal resemblances, historical incidents and apparent 
quotations will reach one of two conclusions, either that 
these prophets were perfectly familiar with a well-known 
Book of the Law, or that oral tradition had preserved the 
minutiz and substance of the Pentateuch with marvelous 
exactness. Moreover, the query will force itself, how the 
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prophets could expect their messages of warning to be 
understood and to be responded to, couched as those mes- 
sages are in the language of the Law and deriving their 
power from the Law, unless there were some common Law 
book to which both parties could appeal? A true orator 
illustrates from the well known and the mutually acknowl- 
edged. These men were orators as well as prophets. 

Let us, however, move backward from the time of 
Ezekiel and see, though it be but a rapid glance, if the 
language of the earlier prophets does not imply a recog- 
nized Law-book. Isaiah, even the earlier (and we make the 
distinction for the sake of the argument), seems to refer to 
a well-known Law (viii, 20) when condemning the disposition 
of the people to consult wizards and necromancers, he 
appeals to them to consult the ‘‘ Law and the Testimony,” 
a living, authoritative revelation, instead of the imagined 
spirits of the dead. In chapter xxiv, 5, it is affirmed that 
the people have transgressed ‘‘the laws, violated the statute, 
broken the everlasting covenant,” almost as if the prophet 
had foreseen the triple division of the Pentateuch according 
to modern criticism. He also refers to new moons and 
feasts, and uses without stint language found elsewhere 
only in Leviticus and Deuteronomy, as if the thoughts of an 
old Law-book were the guide to his authoritative thinking. 
As to Micah, the contemporary of Isaiah, his use of the 
phraseology of the Pentateuch as the groundwork of his 
rebukes and threatenings is so apparent, even Kuenen 
admits that ‘‘ we must even suppose that he was acquainted 
with those narratives, unless appearances should tend to 
show that they were written or modified at a later date.” 
(‘‘Religion of Israel,” Vol. I, page 103.) 

As to Amos, a careful study of it has convinced us that 
the Pentateuchal references are so numerous and so patent, 
one might as well grow a tree from its branches, or a living 
man from a body without a soul, as to deem the Law and 
the history of the Jews unknown to that prophet. It 
would be a reversal of nature. There must have been a 
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root for such a fruit, a soul for such a body. As to Hosea, 
Dr. Stebbins, who has made a careful comparison of the 
language of the prophet and the Pentateuch, says: ‘‘ His 
prophecy is as full of allusions to the Pentateuch, and his 
style partakes as much of its flavor, as the sermons of the 
Puritans of the Bible, and one would as soon think of deny- 
ing that John Robinson or John Cotton had our New Tes- 
tament as that Hosea had our Pentateuch. (‘‘A Study of 
the Pentateuch,” page 121.) Yet Hosea lived a century 
and a half, if not two centuries, prior to the book found by 
Hilkiah, real or forged. Professor Curtiss, also, has shown 
by a careful and critical comparison, that Hosea quotes 
almost verbatim, not words, nor phrases, but verses from 
every book of the Pentateuch. And Tuch, by no means 
biased towards such a result, says that ‘‘In the prophets of 
Hosea’s time there are about eight hundred traces of the pre- 
vious existence of the Pentateuch in its present form.’’ And 
when we add to these testimonies the declaration of Jehovah 
himself to backsliding Israel by the mouth of Hosea (Hosea 
viii, 12), ‘‘ For Ephraim has multiplied altars for sinning, the 
altars have become to him for sinning. I wrote’’—not, ‘‘did 
I write?” hypothetical, as Professor Smith, but am historical 
statement, as indicated by the tense of the verb in the next 
clause—‘‘I wrote for his benefit a myriad precepts of my 
Torah, [yet] they were regarded as a strange thing,’’ it 
would seem that this prophet, and the prophets generally, 
were guided by some well-known written code, rather than 
by the oral teachings of the priests whom they are supposed 
to antagonize, or the traditional scraps transmitted from 
age to age, the authorship of which and the preservation 
of which are hidden in a mythical past. 

We do not say that the evidence for the existence of 
the Pentateuch in its complete form, prior to the time of 
Ezekiel, is as conclusive as it would be, were there a single 
plain, prosaic statement to that effect, by any one of his 
predecessors, but we do say, that their thorough acquaint- 
ance with it, a knowledge apparent on almost every page 
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of their writings, gives us a stronger assurance that a written 
Torah was in their hands, and was used by them as a text- 
book, than that its substance, accurate in historical facts, 
and minute in ritualistic details, was conveyed from brain to 
brain, from teacher to scholar, through a period of eight 
hundred years, until the time of Ezekiel, or a period of one 
thousand years, until the time of Ezra. 

Our task is ended. We have purposed nothing more 
than a rapid survey of Professor Smith’s lectures, keeping in 
mind their evident tendency. Our readers, who wish to see 
the topics suggested by these lectures examined more care- 
fully, are referred to the monographs of Dr. Stebbins and 
Professor Curtiss; to articles by Professor Cave, in the Brztzsh 
and Foreign Evangelical Review, 1880, 1881; to ‘‘The Newer 
Criticism,” by Professor Watts; and to articles in Luthardt’s 
‘* Zeitschrift fiir Kirchliche Wissenschaft und Kirchlichen 
Leben,”’ 1880. 

The book of Professor Smith is a damaging and a dan- 
gerous book: damaging as to its mode of criticism, and 
dangerous as to the tendency of its mode of criticism. 
With its learning, with its terseness and compactness of 
style we are in hearty sympathy. The learning is abun- 
dant, though badly used: the style is fascinating and se- 
ductive. But as a process of reasoning to sustain a theory 
which its author seems to accept, though exceedingly se- 
ductive, we deem it inconclusive. He is a fair exponent of 
the analysts and destructives We do not fear analysis, but 
we do ask for synthesis as well. Iconoclasm is pleasant to the 
eye, but the soul asks for a substitute. And every reader of 
this book, plethoric with enjoyment for the truthful informa- 
tion it imparts, needs to be on his guard, and search dili- 
gently and decide intelligently, whether any real or supposed 
defects in the text of the Old Testament authorize conclusions 
which rest mainly upon hypotheses: whether they hinder him 
from accepting the belief of the ages, that God did once so 
reveal himself to Moses as to give him an archetypal law 
for the working out of a predetermined theocracy. The de- 
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velopment theory, as held by rationalists, ignoring the super- 
natural, denies this fact and the possibility of this fact. The 
development theory, as held by those accepting the super- 
natural, denies this fact, while admitting the possibility of 
the fact. The traditional theory accepts this fact, and bows 
submissively to the errings of man as to the time requisite 
for the exhibition of this fact. Professor Smith’s lectures in- 
spire study, but do not satisfy as to the results of his own 
studies. They are the voice of the sirens. Yet let us not 
conquer the sirens by copying Ulysses, closing our ears 
to their song with uncritical wax. Let us copy the exam- 
ple of Orpheus, drowning their songs with the choral music 
of Moses and the Lamb. 
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Booxs—REVIEWS AND NOTICEs. 


The Bible Commentary, Edited by F. C. Cook, M. A., Canon of 
Exeter.* 

THE third volume on the New Testament, Romans to Phile- 
mon, republished in this country by Charles Scribner’s Sons, will 
justly take rank with its predecessors. Though the text of the 
authorized version is followed, the revision by the bishops. and 
other clergy (of the Anglican Church) is complete, clause by 
clause. Every word in the authorized version is subjected to the 
closest scrutiny and, if occasion requires, replaced by one more 
faithful to the original. The chief merit of this commentary is 
in its critical and most scholarly translations. Even where doc- 
trinal questions are involved, as in Romans vi, 4, there is no 
attempt to conceal the true thought or to substitute traditions of 
men for the Word of God. The translations here given are far 
superior to those in the new version. The bishops and other 
clergy who wrought upon this were truer to their consciences 
and judgments and to the honor of good scholarship. The 
comments are, in the main, excellent, but too brief to be of ex- 
tended service, except in aiding to discover the exact meaning 
of the original. 





Christian Ethics (Special Part), By Dr. H. MARTENSEN.T 

Tuis is a translation from the author’s German editions by 
William Affleck, B. D. The author begins with the considera- 
tions of ‘‘life ‘under the law and sin.” Under this general head- 
ing he treats of life without law, the chief forms of moral life 
under the law, sin, and, lastly, of ‘‘conversion and the new life.” 
The second division treats of ‘‘life in following Christ.” Chris- 
tian love, Christian self-love, Christian liberty, and stages of holi- 
ness are the sub-headings., 

In the main we can commend this volume as we have 
his ‘‘General Part,” but there are some serious faults. At some 
points there is far more of traditional German theology than of 

* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by Walden & Stowe, 
Cincinnati. Price, $5.00. 

ft Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
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‘pure ethics.” When, under the caption ‘‘Regeneration and 
Baptism,” we read, ‘‘in baptism the Lord puts himself into a 
permanent relation of communion to the Adamitic individual (the 
child of Adam) by means of the Holy Spirit, and there proceeds 
from him a renewing influence on the natural ground of this 
individual life, which is the pre-supposition for the self-conscious, 
personal life, that thus the man may be prepared to be a temple 
of the Spirit of God, and that the gift of grace of baptism, which is 
one with the communion of the Lord, includes in it potentially, 
or as a fruitful, life-potent possibility, the whole fullness of the 
blessings of this communion,”—we infer that in some confusion 
of thought or disarrangement of manuscript a leaf from a ser- 
mon in behalf of infant sprinkling must have been mixed in 
with his copy on ‘‘ethics.” It is a ludicrous blunder, whatever 
the cause. Nevertheless, the next volume will be looked for 
with interest. 





The World’s Witness to Jesus Christ. By Rt. Rev. JoHN WILL- 
1aMs, D. D.*® 

THE lectures embodied in this attractive little book were 
delivered on the ‘‘ Bedell foundation” at Gambier, Ohio, Novem- 
ber, 1881. In breadth of thought, clearness of statement, and 
enrichment of historical gleanings, they are all that those ac- 
quainted with Bishop Williams would expect. The evidences of 
Christianity are his subject, and he confines himself wholly to 
the historical argument, and chiefly to one form of that. While 
gathering from a long stretch and wide ranges of history, he sel- 
dom fails of bringing, at each step, that which adds strength and 
force to his argument. We congratulate the Bishop and Mrs. 
Bedell, the generous and wise donors of the fund providing for 
them, upon the auspicuous inauguration of this course of ‘lectures. 


, 





A History of Christian Doctrines, Vol. III. By the late Dr. K. R. 
HAGENBACH.T 

Tuis is a translation from the fifth and last German edition, 
with valuable additions from other sources. ‘This volume covers 

* New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. Price, $1.00. 

t New York: Scribner & Welford. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. 
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what the author designates as the fourth and fifth ‘‘ periods.” 
The fourth extends from 1517 to 1720. This he characterizes as 
‘the age of polemico-ecclesiastical symbolism.” The fifth pe- 
riod brings the history down to the present time. Hagenbach 
is valuable, though rankly poisoned, at some points, by narrow- 
ness and bigotry, as evinced by the one-sided quotations regard- 
ing the Anabaptists, with whom he identifies the Mennonites by a 
parenthesis. ‘This does not indicate the discrimination and fair- 
ness which are absolutely essential in all history. The chief 
value of his history of ‘doctrines is in the abundance of refer- 
ences to sources of information, and its systematic divisions and 
arrangement of topics. 





The Temple Rebuilt. By FRepExIcK R. ABBE.* 

A NEw edition of this poem, re-written, enlarged, and re- 
arranged, has been brought out in obedience to a demand on 
the part of the public, and will be found by those who now 
read it for the first time a work of high purpose and rare ability. 
Mr. Abbe is a poet in the truest sense of the word, and his sub- 
ject is one which gives the largest opportunity for thought and 
expression. The poem involves the story of primal innocence, 
the fall of the soul, its restoration through divine grace, and final 
salvation. By the ‘‘temple” the author typifies the soul of man; 
it is cast into ruins by sin; the new foundation is the plan of 
salvation as laid down by Christ; the builders are the Christian 
virtues and graces; the implements are prayer and good works; 
and through these the edifice again arises in its pristine purity 
and beauty. The volume is handsomely printed on good paper, 
and bound in cloth. 





Critical and Exegetical Hand-Book to the General Epistles of Peter and 
Jude. By JoH Ep. Hutuer, Ph. D.f 

THE Epistle of Peter was translatedyby B. B. Croom, 

M. A., and that of Jude by Dr. Paton J. Gloag. In his 

preface Dr. Huther states that, in revising this Commentary 

on the Epistles of Peter for the present fourth edition, the work 


* Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 

tNew York: Scribner & Welford. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. Price, $3.00. 
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which he had chiefly to consider and subject to a careful exam- 
ination was the exposition of the epistles by Von Hofman. This 
accordingly he did. Von Hofman often seeks to surmount the 
exegetical difficulties presented in the epistles by a xew exposition, 
and, of course, no exception can be taken to this; but it is to be 
regretted that the interpretations are not unfrequently of so arti- 
ficial a nature, that they can not stand the test of an unpreju- 
diced examination. 

As regards the origin or the second epistle, he says: ‘‘If I 
should be blamed for giving, in this edition also, no decisive and 
final answer to the question as to the origin of Second Peter, I 
will say at the outset that it seems to me more correct to pro- 
nounce a von iiquet than to cut the knot by arbitrary assertions 
and acute appearances of argument.” 

Although this Commentary, on the whole, has preserved its 
former character, yet it has been subjected to many changes 
which may be regarded as improvements. In the critical remarks 
it is principally Tischendorfs Recension that has been kept 
in view. 





Alcohol and Science. By WILLIAM HarcrgAvEs, M. D.* 


Ir, as claimed by the author, nearly all the chief experiments 
and observations made by scientific men within the last fifty years 
are presented in this volume, the public now ought to reach some 
definite conclusions upon some of the many controverted points 
in the discussions upon temperance. The wide diversity of 
opinions regarding the nature and effects of alcohol are not 
creditable to the boastful intelligence of our people—and no 
less a task than the harmonizing of these is the author’s aim. 
For the sake of the thousands using alcoholic stimulants as bever- 
ages, and also for the sake of the thousands whose consciences 
and minds long for some reliable knowledge on which to take a 
more assuring stand, the author deserves thanks for his painstaking 
effort. He presents the public with a condensed encyclopedia of 
learned definitions of alcohol. To those who can understand its 
chemical formulas and phrases it will be interesting and measur- 
ably satisfactory. But it will be of little value to the many for 


* New York: National Temperance Society. For sale by Geo. E. Ste- 
vens & Co., Cincinnati. 
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whom it seems to have been especially prepared. A definition of 
alcohol that occupies twenty pages, and is partitioned off into fifty- 
one sections, bristling with chemical cabalistics, will fail to define 
it for the common reader. In like manner, and for the same 
reasons, his long, tortuous answer to the question, ‘‘ What becomes 
of alcohol when ingested ?” leaves the ordinary reader in subterra- 
nean uncertainty. Much as we deprecate the damage wrought by 
excessive use of alcoholic stimulants, we have no hope of good 
results from the presentation of such experiments and guess con- 
clusions as those here presented in answer to the question, 
‘¢ Does alcohol sustain vitality ?”? The sooner temperance people 
admit that it does, when taken in proper form and quantity, the 
better for them and the good cause they desire to promote. , 





The Hall in the Grove. By Pansy.* 


Eacu volume from Pansy’s pen adds surprise to delight in 
reading her numerous works. No American author of serials of 
this class, whose first productions won ardent praise from the 
public, has so advanced in popularity on succeeding productions. 
Few have sustained themselves. But Pansy almost always sur- 
passes herself by a new effort. If the present book becomes 
the most popular of all she has written it will not be, as pre- 
dicted by her sagacious publishers, because ‘‘it deals with a 
subject in which tens of thousands are specially interested,” but 
rather by reason of its real merits. 

Fully half the book is taken up with a vivid description 
of life at Chautauqua during the Summer season, and many real 
characters are introduced which give a strong feeling of reality to. 
the whole story. The spread of the Chautauqua ‘‘Circles” during 
the last two years has been something marvelous, and it has been 
Pansy’s endeavor to give some idea of the many and far-reach- 
ing influences which they have exerted and may exert in com- 
munities outside their appropriate limits. To do this with more, 
effect, she has created a group of representative characters, such 
as may be found in almost any large country village, and then, 
drawing them together into a ‘‘Circle,” traces the results in other 
than the single direction of the acquiring of knowledge. She 


* Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
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shows how personal habits are improved, the moral and religious 
feelings strengthened, wholesome ambitions aroused, and the 
higher and better elements of the intellect developed. She meets, 
too, in a very effective way, the charge brought against the Chau- 
tauqua movement, that its methods of teaching are not thorough. 





True Womanhood. By Rev. FRANKLIN JoHNSON, D. D.* 

THOSE who have some acquaintance with the author’s literary 
capabilities will need no commendation of any work he may lay 
before them as a new offering from his well stored and wisely 
handled pen. In this he gives what are modestly termed, ‘hints 
on the formation of womanly character,” but in reality are the 
able, didactic unfoldings of Bible teachings upon the subjects 
treated of; namely, ‘‘Character-Building,” ‘‘ Character and Repu- 
tation,” ‘‘Selfishness,” ‘*Keepers at Home,” ‘‘Duty,” ‘‘The 
Government of the Affections,” ‘‘ Purpose,” ‘*‘The Masculine 
Woman,” ‘Little Faults,” and ‘‘Piety.” These sermons—and 
neither author nor reader need desire any other designation for 
addresses so full of good thoughts and entertaining illustrations, 
pleasing and profitable to both man and woman—do honor to 
the pulpit and the people seeking its ministrations. 





The Sheltered Stranger. By HELEN PEARSON BARNARD.T 

Tue duties and rewards of Christian charity are set forth in 
the full charms of amplified romance. And there is a deep tone 
of earnestness in the narration of strong and ever-changing inci- 
dents, that readily brings the reader in sympathy with the author’s 
object. Charity is exalted and honored as the chief ornament 
and glory of humanity. The heart grows warmer and rises 
higher in sympathy with heaven as the pages are turned. 

But why should it be deemed necessary to start each object 
of charity in a cold, dark cellar, or a pelting snow storm, or yet 
under the maltreatment of some brutal parentage? In a world 
offering so many subjects and grand opportunities for the exer- 
cise of this ‘‘rarity” why single out the few and ignore the 
thousands no less needy, even if not in such appalling plight? In 


* Cambridge, Massachusetts: Moses King, Harvard Square, 
t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
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exalting a few rare exhibitions of the heavenly love, let us be 
careful to enlarge the scope of charity. There are many nearer 
to us who need our sheltering love. 





The Breaker-Boy of Lansord. By Rev. Epwarp McMINN.* 

Tue life story of a noble Christian is sketched in plain, 
graceful phraseology. The teachings of Scripture upon conver- 
sion, baptism, Church fellowship, and the chief characteristics of 
a work of grace in the heart are illustrated so vividly as to engage 
and hold the attention of the reader. The book is a worthy 
representation of the aims of the society whose imprint it bears. 





American Version of the Revised New Testament. By Roswe tt D. 
Hitcucock, D. D.t 


Ir is a credit both to American scholarship and to American 
sincerity that the readings and renderings preferred by the Amer- 
ican branch of the International Committee of Revision, but 
precluded from present adoption by the greater conservatism of 
the English majority, should be so universally accepted as the 
truer and more faithful translations of those portions of the 
sacred text. This edition embraces’ most of these renderings 
and preferences, with notes and hints of much value from Dr. 
Hitchcock. 





Hints and Helps for the Christian Life. By WAYLAND Hoyt, D. D.t 
A LITTLE volume brimful of the best of hints and helps, 
presented in elegant diction. 





Seven Voices of Sympathy. From the writings of HENRY WADSworTH 
LONGFELLOW. Edited by CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES.|| 


TuE late James T. Fields, a close and appreciative student 
of our best American poetry, suggested that a collection should 

* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

tNew York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price, cloth, red edges, 
$1.00; morocco, gr. leather, gilt edges, $1.75; full Turkey morocco, gilt 
edges, $3.25. 

tNew York: Ward & Drummond, 116 Nassau Street. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by George E. Stevens & 

Co., Cincinnati. Price, $1.25. 
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be made from Mr. Longfellow’s writings for the solace of those 
in bereavement. The editor has selected, and with discretion, 
not only from the poetry but also from the prose of Mr. Long- 
fellow; and ‘‘not solely for those afflicted by death, but as well 
for the depressed, the struggling, the erring, and aged.” 





The Fate of Madame La Tour. By Mrs. A. G. Pappock.* 

TuHE author has had a residence of ten years in Salt Lake, 
and special opportunities for gaining a thorough knowledge 
of the spirit, aims, and methods of the Mormon system. She 
avers that Louise La Tour, whose sad experience she relates, ‘‘is 
nota creation of fancy.” ‘‘ Her story is true, her sufferings real.” 
It is passing strange that the nation should need any more such 
revelations to awaken a sentiment strong enough to exterminate 
the abomination. 





The Teachers’ Library, Word Pictures. Vol. I, No.I. By Rev. DEWiTT 
TALMAGE, D. D.t 
THE selections here given abound in the ‘‘graphic,” the 
‘*striking,” and the verbo-picturesque, with some statements 
moderately ‘‘true to the facts.” 





Present Lessons from Distant Days. By WayLAnp Hoyt, D. D.t 

A GRanpD grouping of rich historical events, from which 
valuable lessons are drawn. It is a book that will interest and 
delight any thoughtful reader. 





Consecration. By ERNEsT GILMORE.|| 

As the title indicates, the author aims to show his readers 
how to become consecrated to Christian duty. The struggles 
of a heart seeking God, the trials of the believer, and the many 


*New York: Fords, Howard Hulbert. For sale by Geo. E. Stevens, 
Cincinnati. Price, $1.00. 

+ David C. Cook, Publisher, Madison Street, Chicago. Price, $1.00 per 
year ; single numbers, 10 cents. 

tNew York: Ward & Drummond, 116 Nassau Street. 

|New York: National Temperance Society and Publication House. 
For sale by George Crosby, Cincinnati. Price, $1.50. 
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self-denyings, the utter self-surrender required as the condition 
of full peace and joy, are graphically set forth. 





Teachers’ Edition of the Revised Version of the New Testament.* 

Many months of labor and care have been given to this 
work. We concur in the judgment of Dr. Scoville, of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, that ‘‘ this ‘Teachers’ Edition will make the Revised 
Version inherit every good thing which has been done for the 
Authorized Version from 1611 down.” 





Ruth Stuyvesant: or, The Golden Harvest. By EsTELLE THomson.t 

IN this is gathered a ‘‘harvest” of good thoughts and sayings 
for young readers. The description of ‘‘A Thanksgiving Party,” 
and the chapters on ‘‘Christmas Cheer” and ‘‘Santa Claus’ 
Visit” will be of special interest and add to the wholesome im- 
pressions made by the other portions of the book. 





Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By 
HEINRICH AuUGUS! WILHELM MEYER. Translated by Dr. J. Ep. 
HUTHER.{ ; 

THE volume before us is devoted to the ‘‘ Pastoral Epistles,” 
and is equal in critical examination and renderings of the Greek 
text, in exhaustive exegesis, clear analysis, and limitations and 
breadth of comments to its popular predecessors in this series. 





Sunday-school Teacher’s Complete Hand-book and Commentary. By 
J. M. Coon.|| 
WE the more cheerfully commend this unique and suggestive 
little work, because its tone is eminently spiritual, and because 
it is the only one of its class prepared by a Baptist for the use 
of teachers in this year’s work. 


* New York: I. K. Funk & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

tEdinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. For 
sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price, $3.00, 
|| Chicago: F. G. Thearle. Price, 25 cents. 
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Two Youngsters. By Mrs. THEopor R. JENNEsS.* 

Tuis is one of the very best of the many readable books 
which Messrs. Lothrop & Co, are sending out from their presses. 
Young readers will enjoy the story it unfolds of two youngsters 
who have metal in their natures which rings out in distinct tones 
as they go into the battle of life. 





Sunday-schools Readers. Number I and Number II.f 


THESE books should be welcomed as valuable Sunday-school 
helps. The younger scholars will be pleased both with the sim- 
ple, graphic language and the apt illustrations by and in which 
important Bible events and personages are presented. 





The Voice of Home. By Mrs. S. M. I. HENRY.f 


A WHOLESOME, affectionate utterance of a noble mother, who 
knows how to make home attractive to her children, and to train 
them in love for it. 





Frank Oldfield. Band of Hope Library.|| 


A TERRIBLE story, with an ‘‘awful example,” that should be 
sufficient to arrest and awaken any drunkard. 





INDEX TO J.ANGE’S COMMENTARY.—Professor Pick, of Allegheny 
Theological Seminary, has prepared an exhaustive Hebrew and topical 
index to the fourteen volumes of Lange’s ‘‘Commentary on the Old 
Testament.” The value of the commentary for all purposes of consul- 
tation is vastly increased by this index to the nine or ten thousand 
pages which it includes. Indeed, without it the commentary was far 
less serviceable for the study of special topics. The index opens the 
rich mine of learning, and renders it easily and quickly available. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


*Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 

t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

tNew York: National Temperance Society. Cincinnati: George E. 
Stevens & Co. Price, $1.25. 

|| Chicago: Revolution Temperance Publishing House. Price, in bound 
form, $1.25. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE NECESSITY FOR THE ATONEMENT AS 
GROUNDED IN THE NATURE OF MAN. 


BY REV. A. E. WAFFLE. 


THE necessity for the atonement is usually found in the 
nature of God.’ In the ordinary formula of the theologians 
the death of Christ on the cross is said to have been de- 
manded by the justice of God. The usual form of state- 
ment among orthodox writers on the subject is some- 
thing like this: God is the creator and supreme ruler of 
the universe. All things which he has created he has 
placed under law. The laws which govern the material 
universe are called physical laws; those which govern sen- 
tient beings are called moral laws. These laws are expres- 
sions of the very nature of God; they are exactly adapted to 
the right government of the universe as God has constituted 
it; they are holy, just, and good; and they can not be 
changed or annulled without introducing into the universe 
confusion, disorder, and misery. To every law which can 
be violated an appropriate and sufficient penalty is attached, 
for a law is without force if no penalty follows its violation. 
This penalty God himself can not remit, since to do so 
would nullify his own law and outrage his justice. The 
moral law of God is written on the consciences of men, and 
more fully and clearly in the revealed Word. This law de- 
mands supreme love to God and absolute perfection of 


character and conduct. Coming from a holy God, it could 
Vot. IV, No. 15—18 
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not demand less; and he can abate nothing from its 
demands on account of any inability in us to obey it. The 
penalty attached to its violation is eternal death. ‘‘The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.’’ Since the faH of Adam all 
men have violated it, and thus become subject to its pen- 
alty. Now, since the law can not be changed, nor the pen- 
alty remitted, how shall the race which God created for his 
own glory be saved from eternal destruction? It is clear 
that the transgressor can do nothing, for he is not the 
maker of the law which has been violated. The means of 
escape must be provided by him who made the law and 
established the penalty. If he overlooks or forgives the 
transgression, he will admit that his law can be broken with 
impunity, and his justice will be outraged. Manifestly the 
integrity of the law can be preserved and the divine justice 
glorified only by the visitation of the penalty either upon 
the transgressor or upon some substitute which the law- 
giver shall provide. God’s love and mercy, exercised toward 
fallen man, move him to offer his own Son as this substi- 
tute for the sinner in receiving the penalty of sin. The Son 
willingly accepts the office and comes to the sacrifice. In 
his suffering and death he is smitten for the transgressor. 
The penalty of the broken law having been inflicted, the 
justice of God is satisfied. It is not meant that Christ’s suf- 
ferings were an exact mathematical equivalent of all that 
every sinner would have suffered in an eternal hell, if there 
had been no redemption. It is only claimed that God 
accepts them asa sufficient penalty, and as a complete vin- 
dication of the law, which he is able to do on account of 
the infinite worthiness of the sufferer. He is thus able to 
be just, and at the same time the justifier of him that 
believeth ; for he has ordained that by faith in Christ we 
may reap the advantage of his vicarious death and escape 
the penalty of our own sins. Thus ‘‘mercy and truth are 
met together, righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other.” The way is now made plain for the forgiveness of 
the sinner, and though he escape, no injury can now be 
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done to the law, and no discredit brought upon the jus- 
tice of God. 

This is not, by any means, an exhaustive statement 
of the accepted theory of the necessity for an atonement, 
and its forms of expression may not be acceptable to all, 
but it is substantially correct so far as it goes. It is hard to 
understand how any one who admits the truth of the New 
Testamert can deny the truth of this theory. It is cer- 
tainly in keeping with the teaching of Paul, in whose epis- 
tles is the chief portion of New Testament authority on the 
doctrine of the atonement; and yet its truth is denied by 
many who count themselves among New Testament Chris- 
tians. Some of the best preachers and theologians in our 
own denomination hold what is called the ‘‘moral theory’”’ 
of the atonement, claiming that there is nothing in the nature 
of God to prevent his forgiving every penitent sinner, and 
that Christ died to bring men to repentance. Others go 
still further, and say that Christ came into the world simply 
to reveal the divine character, and that he died a martyr 
to the truth. The writer once heard a great preacher in 
Brooklyn characterize the theory that God put upon Christ 
the penalty of the world’s sins as ‘‘heathenism run mad.” 
Those who deny the divinity of Christ, of course, reject the 
atonement altogether, and this rejection is based mainly on 
the ground that if God must inflict the penalty for every 
violation of his law, he would, as a God of justice and fair- 
ness, inflict it upon the transgressor himself and not upon 
an innocent person. 

Now, what is the difficulty with this theory of the necessity 
for an atonement? Why has it not obtained more universal 
acceptance among thinking men? Why are so many ready 
to deny that there is any necessity at all for an atonement? 
It certainly is not because the theory is altogether false if 
the truth in the matter was revealed to Paul. May it not be 
because the statement is partial and incomplete? As the 
argument for the necessity of the atonement is ordinarily 
given, is not one link in the chain lacking? The point of 
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attack by those who deny this necessity is the statement 
concerning the justice of God. It is retorted upon us that we 
know very little about what that justice demands. It is said 
that we know justice only by its manifestations; that justice, 
in the abstract, is something with which we have no means 
of becoming acquainted. It must be admitted that there is 
some force in the objection. If we are to reason @ prigrz in 
the matter, one man has as good a right to his view as another 
has to a different one. The statements of the Bible, on 
this point, are capable of different interpretations, and while 
they teach the necessity of an atonement, they are not so 
clear as to the ground of that necessity but that there may 
be an honest difference of opinion. To say that the justice 
of God demands it may be true, but it is not a truth which 
commends itself to every man’s judgment; and the objector 
bases his objection upon his opinion of the divine justice, 
which he claims an equal right with us to define. The real 
force of his objection lies in the fact that when dealing with 
the divine justice we are outside the realm of positive 
knowledge. If now, it can be shown from something with 
which we are all acquainted, and concerning whose nature 
we are all agreed, that justice demands atonement before the 
sinner can be forgiven, the necessity for an atonement will 
be established upon a sure foundation. That something is 
to be found in the nature of man. 

This side of the subject has been very generally neg- 
lected by writers upon the atonement. They appear to have 
thought so much of God’s preparation of himself to forgive 
the sinner, that they have given no attention to the neces- 
sary preparation of the sinner to be forgiven. This is the 
more strange in view of the fact that this part of the sub- 
ject is not neglected in the Scriptures. All that is said in 
the Old Testament about sacrifices and sin-offerings implies 
that there is something in man which must be appeased 
before he can receive and enjoy forgiveness of sin. This 
doctrine is clearly taught in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is an exposition of the relation of the Old Testament 
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sacrifices to the one great sacrifice. In the tenth chapter 
it is said that the former were but shadows of the latter, 
and could not, therefore, make the offerers perfect. For 
this reason they must be offered again and again, as often as 
the penitent would approach his offended Lord, ‘‘ because 
that the worshipers, once purged, should have had no more 
conscience of sins.” But now that Christ has offered him- 
self once for all, the believer has ‘‘ boldness to enter into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus.”” This privilege we are 
exhorted to use in these words, ‘‘ Let us draw near with a 
true heart, in the full assurance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience.”’ The thoughtful reader 
of this chapter will notice that nothing is said about pre- 
paring God to receive the sinner, but the offering has been 
made, according to this representation, that the sinner may 
be able to come without fear or shame into the presence of 
the Holy One. It is because he is conscious of unfitness 
for communion with God, because he knows that if left to 
stand on his own merits he will be rejected as a worshiper 
and condemned in the final judgment, that he feels the need 
of an atoning sacrifice. And it is not said here that he 
feels this unfitness because he is conscious of divine wrath 
against him, though that thought is brought out in the 
writings of Paul. The prominent idea in this chapter seems 
to be that the sinner feels that an atonement must be made 
for sin before he is himself in a condition to be forgiven 
and received into the favor of God. The appeasement of 
the divine justice is here subordinate to the appeasement 
of something in the sinner. If we can discover what that 
something is, we shall find that there is a necessity for the 
atonement in the nature of man. 

I, When we turn to the study of the nature of man we 
find that there is in him a sense of justice in general, 
which demands that wrong-doing shall be punished, and 
that right conduct shall be rewarded. That this statement 
is true may be made evident by an appeal to experience 
and observation. Let any iniquitous deed be done, and as 
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soon as it comes to our knowledge there is in our hearts an 
instantaneous demand that the perpetrator shall be pun- 
ished. When Lincoln was assassinated, amid all the grief 
and horror and fear which agitated the nation there was a 
feeling of burning indignation against the murderer, and a 
stern demand that he be brought to justice. Since July 
2, 1881, when the fatal shot was fired that robbed us of 
our beloved Garfield, the feeling has been precisely the same 
against Guiteau. A dastardly and shameful deed in any 
sphere calls forth the same demand. When the officers of 
a savings-bank, by a fraudulent use of the money committed 
to their charge, succeed in robbing widows and orphans of 
their small legacies, and laboring men of their hard-earned 
savings, even stronger than our pity for the victims is the 
burning desire in our hearts that the rascals shall be pun- 
ished for their crime. Some years ago a young man, whose 
home was in a village not far from the city where I then 
lived, was in the habit of riding frequently to and from the 
city in the steam-cars. One evening, as he was going home, 
he told the conductor that he had forgotten his money, but 
that if he would let him pass he would pay him in the 
morning. The conductor knowing him well, agreed to the 
arrangement. As payment for the favor the scamp reported 
him for violation of rules, and secured his discharge. What 
made the act peculiarly devilish was the fact that the con- 
ductor had a large family wholly dependent upon his wages, 
and it was at a time when work was hard to get. This is 
the story that was circulated through the community, and 
I well remember how indignant was every one that heard 
it, what a strong desire we had that the scoundrel should 
be punished, and how keen was our regret that the law could 
not lay hold of him. If we had been residents of a mining 
town in the West, we would probably have lynched him 
and hung him to the first tree. We have all been observers 
of this feeling, and have, no doubt, shared it on many 
occasions. Nothing will rouse a populace sooner and more 
effectually than the knowledge that a crime of unusual 
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atrocity has been committed. A whole city will turn out 
to join in the pursuit of a criminal whose deeds have been 
peculiarly monstrous. One of the most thrilling passages 
in the writings of Dickens is that in which he describes the 
pursuit of Sykes after the murder of Nancy, his mistress. 
The murderer, half maddened with fear and remorse, after 
vainly trying to flee from the sight of her dead face, im- 
pelled by a desire as hard to explain as it is common in 
such cases, returned to the city and to his old haunts and 
sought refuge in an old deserted building by the Thames, 
where his gang sometimes resorted. Meanwhile the people 
had learned of his deed, of its inexcusableness, and of its 
horrible cruelty, and when the report went round that he 
had returned, it seemed as if the whole city were in the 
streets frenzied with indignation and hunting him to his 
lair. When they had cornered him they gathered in a vast 
crowd about the old building. 

‘*Of all the terrific yells that éver fell on mortal ears, 
none could exceed the cry of the infuriated throng. Some 
shouted to those who were nearest to set the house on fire; 
others roared to the officers to shoot him dead. Among 
them all none showed such fury as the man on horseback, 
who, throwing himself out of the saddle, and bursting 
through the crowd, as if he were parting water, cried be- 
neath the window, in a voice that rose above all others, 
‘Twenty guineas to the man who brings a ladder.’ 

‘‘The nearest voices took up the cry, and hundreds 
echoed it. Some called for ladders, some for sledge-ham- 
mers; some ran with torches to and fro, as if to seek them, 
and still came back and roared again; some spent their 
breath in impotent curses and execrations; some pressed 
forward with the ecstasy of madmen, and thus impeded the 
progress of those below; some among the boldest attempted 
to climb up by the water-spout and crevices in the wall; 
and all waved to and fro in the darkness beneath like a field 
of corn moved by an angry wind, and joined from time to 
time in one loud, furious roar.” 
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It is this feeling, rising above the respect that good men 
have for the civil law and its processes, which leads the 
citizens of a young Western town, who are not certain that 
the common law will afford justice, to take the law into 
their own hands, and punish criminals without judge or 
jury. These examples and our own experience and obser- 
vation will be sufficient to convince us that there is in man 
a sense of justice which demands that all shall receive a 
proper recompense for their deeds. 

It is not claimed that this demand for punishment, which 
arises in us whenever a wicked deed is committed, is always 
discriminating. Our judgment upon moral questions is by 
no means perfect, and we are liable to be mistaken in our 
estimate of the degree of guilt in any case. If the matter 
were left to this blind impulse the punishment would, in 
many cases, be excessive; and, in other cases, crimes no 
less heinous would go unpunished. But this does not alter 
the fact that there is in us this sense of justice, and that a 
demand for punishment arises in our hearts as soon as we 
recognize the iniquity of any deed which has been com- 
mitted. It is with this fact alone that we have to do in the 
present discussion. That we do not always perceive the 
sinfulness of sinful acts, and that our judgment is often 
incorrect, does not in the least affect the general fact. 

This demand for justice seems to be wholly instinctive. 
It grows out of a sense of justice which belongs to the 
nature of man. Wherever a human being is found this 
feeling will manifest itself. It exists among all nations and 
all classes of men. The rude and barbarous feel it as well 
as the highly civilized. The philosopher and the scholar are 
no more capable of it than the illiterate laborer. This we 
all admit when we separate the thing itself from its modes 
of manifestation, and do not confuse it with the judgment. 

It is not revenge. In some cases, no doubt, a desire 
to be avenged for personal wrongs mingles with it. But 
that this demand for justice is something more than revenge, 
and totally different from it, is evident from the fact that we 
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feel it rising in us in cases in which we have no personal 
interest whatever. Revenge is felt when we are conscious 
of having been personally wronged, but my wish to see a 
criminal punished is not dependent upon my being con- 
nected with the consequences of his crime. 

This demand that justice be done goes far beyond indi- 
vidual deeds. It is universal in its application, taking in 
the whole of the present order of things, and every sen- 
tient being. Whenever a thoughtful man looks out upon 
the world and becomes cognizant of the wrongs that are 
perpetrated by the wicked and suffered by the compara- 
tively innocent, at once he feels the necessity of another 
world and of a judgment—a court of justice—in which 
these wrongs shall be righted. There is something in him 
which demands that these inequalities shall be made even. 
When once his mind has begun to work upon this subject 
he will never feel that things have been rightly adjusted in 
the universe until wrong-doing has been punished. He 
may have a very incorrect notion of what would be a proper 
punishment in each case, but we are not now speaking of his 
judgment. The simple fact is, that every man feels that jus- 
tice ought to be done in the moral government of the 
universe, and that it can not be done without the punish- 
ment of evil doing.’ We should never be easy in our own 
feelings, or satisfied with the management of affairs, if we 
had reason to expect the contrary. 

There is no doubt that this sense of justice will be 
greatly quickened after death. In this life we are influenced 
to a much greater extent than we are aware of by selfish 
motives. Since we are sinners, we have a selfish interest in 
the failure of justice. The violator of the law always hopes 
that its penalty will not be inflicted. We see that justice is 
not done in every case in this world, and so we get a sort 
of ground for hope that it will never be done. We are 
blinded by the sentiments of the world and the wishes of 
our own hearts. This demand for justice which rises 
instinctively in a normal nature is stifled by carnal and 
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selfish desires. In the low and brutal, in the morally de- 
graded, in those whose moral sense has become extinct, 
it may not appear at all. But death will remove most 
of the conditions favorable to this result. The wicked will 
remain as selfish as before, but selfishness will not have the 
same blinding effect. Death will bring us into much closer 
relations to God, the law-giver and ruler of the universe. 
Physical relations, which now so largely occupy our atten- 
tion, will have disappeared, and we shall see that the only rela- 
tions we hold to other beings are moral. At once we shall 
have a greater interest in the moral government of the 
universe We shall see much more clearly than is now pos- 
sible, that justice must be done—that if it fail the whole 
universe will be thrown into confusion and disorder. It is 
doubtful whether any special announcement will be needed, 
for the voice within us which demands justice in all cases, 
now drowned by the clamor of worldly and selfish desires, 
will be heard clear and strong. That demand will be so 
strong in the wicked themselves that no effort on their part 
to stifle it will be successful. They will find it impossible 
to ask any immunity for themselves from the penalty of the 
broken law at the expense of justice. The enormity of sin 
and the extent of the sinner’s guilt will be seen in their 
true light, even by the sinner himself; and then will settle 
down upon him the despairful conviction that he must be 
punished. 

If any one is disposed to say that these assertions are 
dogmatic, and have no foundation in any knowledge of the 
changes produced by death, let him reflect upon two or 
three facts. It is undeniable that there is a sense of justice 
in men, and that it is strong in proportion to the keenness 
with which they apprehend moral relations. It is an essen- 
tial part of a normal man. There can be no glory of char- 
acter without it, for if we are ever glorified it will be as men 
and not as beings of some other order. Now since en- 
trance into the peace and blessedness of heaven depends 
upon character no man can go to heaven without this sense 
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of justice. If he has it and is also a sinner, he will see that 
he must be punished, and that heaven is no place for him. 
If he has it not he will be dehumanized, and will be so unfit 
for heaven that his presence there will not be tolerated. 
We prefer the more rational supposition that the wicked 
will see the necessity for their own punishment. _ 

In the Day of Judgment all the righteous will rejoice in 
the execution of justice. It is hard for us now to conceive 
that we shall ever be able to rejoice in the condemnation 
of the lost, but when we consider how strong within us this 
demand for justice may become, it is more easy. White- 
field says he was once present at the court of the Old 
Bailey when a noted criminal was on trial. The people 
feared that through some lack of evidence or technicality in 
the law, he might escape. But when the jury brought him 
in guilty, and the judge sentenced him to death, the great 
crowd burst forth in loud and long-continued applause. 
And the great preacher said that it seemed to him like a 
fore-gleam of the Judgment Day, when the assembled uni- 
verse would applaud the condemnation of the wicked. 
While this is simply pictorial, and while we need not look 
for the reproduction of such a scene on however large a 
scale, no doubt there will be, in that great day, a similar 
approval of every sentence which the just God pronounces. 
Even the condemned sinner, though he may dread the pun- 
ishment of his sins, will then feel that it is impossible for 
him to be saved at the expense of justice. He will not 
even wish it. He will have no hope that any can escape by 
whom or for whom the penalty of the violated law has not 
been paid. The sinner’s own sense of justice can not be 
satisfied by letting any sin go unpunished. Even when it isa 
personal matter, something in him wll not let him be saved 
until justice is satisfied. He will have an interest in see- 
ing justice done, which his own nature will force upon him. 
He can not ask, if he would, that justice be violated in 
his behalf. He will not rejoice in its execution, as do 
the righteous, but his own nature will compel him to 
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acquiesce in it. He will say that it ought to be and must 
be done. 

This sense of justice in man is a transcript of the divine 
justice. It is a poor and imperfect copy, but it is a copy. 
Blurred and incorrect as it is, it gives us our best means of 
knowing what the justice of God will demand. In the 
light of what we find in our own nature, we may interpret 
the teachings of Scripture on this subject; and since there 
is something in us which demands the punishment of sin, 
we may be sure that the justice of God will demand no 
less. But we must confine ourselves to the study of man’s 
nature. In the sense of justice, which is an essential part 
of that nature, we find a necessity for the atonement. But 
before we can fairly consider this necessity, we must take 
into account another element of man’s nature. 

II. When this sense of justice is applied to one’s self 
it constitutes a large part of that power in the soul which 
we call conscience. The conscience is not a distinct fac- 
ulty of the mind, but is the power manifested by the intel- 
lect and the sensibilities with reference to the ethics of one’s 
own conduct. It has three functions. The first is the per- 
ception of a difference between right and wrong. This is 
quite distinct from an act of the judgment on moral ques- 
tions. It is not an opinion upon the ethical quality of any 
specific act or series of acts. The conscience does not 
enable us to classify all actions and say that some are right 
and others are wrong. This is the work of the judg- 
ment, and we can make such a classification only as we are 
instructed by infallible teachers. It is hardly correct to say 
that the conscience is fallible or infallible, since it is not its 
function to decide ethical questions. It is not its business 
to tell us what is right and what is wrong; but in the sense 
that it is, in these matters, an unsafe guide, it is fallible. 
The possession of a conscience does not enable one to 
decide what is right and what is wrong in any specific case. 
It simply makes known to us that there is an eternal and 
indestructible difference between right and wrong. 
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The second function of the conscience is to give one an 
impulse to do the right and shun the wrong. It is the sense 
of ought in the soul. As soon as one perceives that a con- 
templated action has a moral quality, he feels that he 
ought to do it if it is right, and that he ought not to do it 
if it is wrong. The incorrectness of his judgment in the 
matter does not modify this action of the conscience nor 
interfere with it in the least. 

The third function of the conscience is to give pleasure 
when one has done right, and to inflict pain when one has 
done wrong. It compels the soul to sit in judgment upon 
itself and pronounce sentence of approval or of condemna- 
tion. It does more than to give pleasure or pain; it makes 
one feel that he is worthy of reward or punishment for his 
deeds. In cases of wrong-doing a large part of the torture 
it inflicts is the dread of punishment. It is with this third 
function of the conscience that we have to do in the present 
discussion. We have seen that there is in man a sense 
of justice in general, which demands that all wrong-doing in 
others shall be punished. We are now to show that this 
same demand is made through the conscience with reference 
to himself. There is in man a power which will not let 
him escape, without an atonement, the penalty of his own 
transgressions. 

We are all familiar with the power of an awakened and 
guilty conscience to inflict torture upon its possessor. The 
agonies of remorse are the most terrible that any rational 
being is ever compelled to suffer. Bodily torments of the 
most excruciating kind bear no comparison to these agonies. 
When heathen Rome sharpened all her instruments of tor- 
ment for use upon the adherents of the ‘‘new religion,” and 
when the Inquisition plied its horrible inventions to subdue 
refractory heretics, their power to make their victims suffer 
was not half so great as that of a guilty conscience. All 
students of human nature agree in magnifying this power. 
Literature abounds in representations of it. Tragedians 
and novelists, whose business it is to depict human nature 
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as it appears under various conditions, have wisely turned 
their attention to the exercises of the soul when scourged 
by a guilty conscience, and have found here a rich field and 
abundant materials for their works. 

Perhaps the best method for us to pursue in our study 
of the workings of the conscience will be to examine what 
some of the great writers have said on this subject. Since 
their sole object was to produce a correct representation of 
what men feel and do in these circumstances, they can not 
be accused of a theological bias, or of having a theory to 
sustain. Shakespeare is, confessedly, the greatest painter 
of human nature that has ever lived. His greatest work 
upon the conscience—the one which was written mainly for 
the purpose of showing its workings—is the play of ‘‘ Mac- 
beth.” Every reader of the play—and who has not read 
it?—will remember the story. Duncan, the king of Scot- 
land, is a guest at the house of Macbeth, his kinsman. 
The latter is ambitious for the throne, and the thought has 
occurred to him that if Duncan were out of the way he 
might be king. This thought grows into a purpose to 
murder him under the influence of his wife’s more vaulting 
ambition and more resolute heart. Spurred on by her, he 
at last commits the vile deed while Duncan is asleep, and 
attempts, by smearing them with blood, and by leaving the 
dagger near them, to fasten the crime upon two of Duncan’s 
followers who were sleeping in an anteroom to his chamber. 
When he returns to his wife the following colloquy ensues: 

“‘ Macbeth. One cried, ‘God bless us,’ and ‘Amen’ the other ; 

As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands. 

Listening their fear, I could not say ‘Amen,’ 

When they did say, ‘God bless us.’ 

Lady Macbeth. Consider it not so deeply. 
Macb. But, wherefore could not I pronounce, ‘Amen ?’ 

I had most need of blessing, and ‘Amen’ 

Stuck in my throat. 

L. M. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 


Macb. Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no more! 
Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sleep; 
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Sleep that knits up the raveled sleeve of care, 

The death of each day's life, sore labor's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.’ 

Still it cried, ‘Sleep no more,’ to all the house: 
‘Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more—Macbeth shall sleep no more.’”’ 


Well might Macbeth find it impossible to ask for a 
blessing while doing such a deed! Well might he feel that 
he had murdered sleep—that nevermore would the healing 
and nourishing angel of the night visit his pillow—for 
nothing murders sleep like a guilty conscience. Probably 
no poet has ever known more of remorse in his own expe- 
rience than Byron, and he furnishes this awful picture of 
what a soul suffers from its pangs: 

“The mind that broods o’er guilty woes 
Is like the scorpion girt by fire ; 
In circle narrowing as it glows, 
The flames around their captive close, 
Till inly searched by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 
One and the sole relief she knows; 
The sting she nourished for her foes, 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 
Gives but one pang, and cures all pain, 
And darts into her desperate brain. 
So do the dark in soul expire 
Or live like scorpion girt with fire ; 
So writhes the mind remorse has riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven, 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 
Around it flame, within it death.” 

History is not wanting in numerous examples of suffering 
from a guilty conscience. Even the heathen had acquaint- 
ance with it and thought of it as a Nemesis who pursued 
the guilty with endless torture. The emperor Tiberius, 
second only to Nero in wickedness and debauchery, is said 
by Pliny to have been ‘‘the most wretched of men.” In 
the opening of a remarkable letter which he sent to the 
senate, and which Tacitus has preserved for us, he frankly 
confesses his misery. He says: ‘‘ What to write to you, or 
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how to write, I know not; and what not to write at this 
time, may all the gods and goddesses torture me more than 
I daily feel that I am suffering, if I do know.” 

How many instances verify the statement of Paul that 
the Gentiles ‘‘shew the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their consciences also bearing witness.’’ Another 
notable exemplification of the retributive power of con- 
science is seen in the history of Charles IX, of France. 
He consented to the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day. 
He died less than two years after, at the age of twenty- 
four. On his death-bed he saw the scenes of that terrible 
day re-enacted before his eyes. He would not let the 
attendants leave him for a moment. He cried, ‘‘How 
many murders! what oceans of blood!’’ His mental agony 
was so great that the blood started from his nostrils, his 
ears, and from the pores of his skin. And so he died, and 
passed where his conscience would have yet greater power 
to torment him. One more instance from history and we 
must pass on to other thoughts. Readers of English his- 
tory are familiar with the massacre of Glencoe, in which a 
tribe of Scottish Highlanders were murdered in cold blood. 
Captain Campbell, or, as he was more commonly called, 
Glenlyon, was the commander of the English troops. In 
the fourth volume of his ‘‘ History of England’ Macaulay 
gives an account of this monstrous deed, and a description 
of how the perpetrators of it were punished when its true 
character became known. He thus speaks of the com- 
mander: ‘‘Glenlyon did his best to assume an air of uncon- 
cern. _He made his appearance in the most fashionable 
coffee-house at Edinburgh, and talked loudly and compla- 
cently about the important service in which he had been 
engaged among the mountains. Some of his soldiers, how- 
ever, who observed him closely, whispered that all this 
bravery was put on. He was not the man that he had 
been before that night. The form of his countenance was 
changed. In all places, at all hours, whether he waked or 
slept, Glencoe was ever before him.” 
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It would be easy to multiply instances, but surely it is 
not necessary. Many others will suggest themselves to the 
mind of the reader. But these are sufficient to make it 
evident that a conscience once awakened and armed with 
guilty deeds committed by its possessor, has almost limit- 
less power to inflict torture. Every man bears in his own 
bosom something that will not let him escape punishment 
for his sins. He may be certain that he can never get away 
from himself. 

It will be objected at this point that while the conscience 
of great criminals may thus torment them, it inflicts no such 
punishment for ordinary sins. To this we answer, that the 
difference arises wholly from the sinner’s failure to appre- 
ciate the true nature of his offense against the law of God. 
Conscience never punishes where there is no sense of sin, 
though the sin may actually have been committed. But we 
believe the time will come when every soul will be conscious 
of its guilt. After death we shall not make the distinc- 
tion between sins and crimes which we are now so fond of 
making, and which is such a help in keeping our con- 
sciences quiet. Then we shall see that there is really no 
difference. Then we shall accept the Divine Teacher’s 
standard, and see that a lustful desire is the same as adul- 
tery; that hatred cherished in the heart is the same as 
murder; that avarice is the same as idolatry; that not to 
do good is the same as doing evil; that not to love God 
with the whole heart is the first and greatest of sins. Then 
any sin will give conscience the same power to torture us 
that the greatest crimes now give it to torture those who 
are guilty of them. Another objection to the view pre- 
sented is, that the worse men are the less their consciences 
trouble them. How, then, will conscience ever punish them? 
The answer is, that it is not their consciences which are 
dead, but their power of judging the moral character of 
actions. They still know that there is a difference between 
right and wrong, but practice in evil has so blinded them 


that they fail to discern the bad quality in their deeds. The 
Vot. IV, No. 15—19 
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failure to make this distinction often confuses our thinking. 
But, after death, sinners will see their actions in their true 
light, as sins against a holy God, and then conscience will 
begin its work. Thus conscience will be able to punish 
every sinner according to the full measure of his iniquity. 
But conscience not only punishes, it also makes men feel 
that they deserve punishment. It is this which connects it 
with our sense of justice. The sinner, suffering under the 
pangs of conscience, feels that he ought to suffer. With 
reference to this twofold power of conscience several facts 
are to be noticed. 

1. Conscience, or the demand for justice upon them- 
selves, leads guilty men to surrender themselves to those 


whose duty it is to inflict punishment for the crimes which , 


they have committed. The annals of crime abound in such 
instances. Men have come into the court and denounced 
themselves as criminals, when there was no evidence against 
them. Whenever the real nature of a criminal act is 
felt, and the conscience is thus awakened, this disposition 
always ensues, though it is often resisted. The Puritans 
were the most conscientious of men. Whatever may be 
said of their opinions and practices, there can be no doubt 
that they obeyed their consciences. When their influence 
prevailed in England all classes showed an unusual readiness 
to let the conscience have sway over their conduct. Froude 
alludes to this fact in his ‘‘ Life of Bunyan,” and relates the 
following story concerning a character known as ‘Old 
Tod:”’ ‘‘This man came into court one day, in thé Summer 
Assizes at Bedford, ‘all in a dung sweat,’ to demand justice 
upon himself as a felon. No one had accused him, but 
God’s justice was not to be escaped, and he was forced to 
accuse himself. ‘My lord,’ said Old Tod to the judge, 
‘I have been a thief from my childhood. I have been a 
thief ever since. There has not been a robbery committed 
these many years, within so many miles of this town but 
I have been privy to it.’ The judge, after a conference, 
agreed to indict him ot certain felonies which he had 
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acknowledged. He pleaded guilty, implicating his wife along 
with him, and they were both hanged.” 

I once repeated this story to a gentleman in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and he narrated an incident of a very similar char- 
acter which occurred in that city. A young man of respect- 
able family, who had previously borne a good reputation, 
accused himself of a robbery of which he had not been 
suspected, and delivered himself to justice. According to 
his own statement he felt that he ought to be punished, and 
he could no longer resist the demand which his conscience 
made upon him to submit to the penalty of the law. 

Do not such instances as these give us reason to believe 
that when sinners realize the nature of their sins against 
God, they will deliver themselves to punishment? In the 
great day of reckoning it will not be necessary for God to 
send out angels in the capacity of constables, who shall 
arrest sinners and bring them to judgment. They will 
come of their own accord, driven by the irresistible power 
of conscience, and willingly yield themselves to punishment. 
The demand for justice upon themselves will be stronger 
than their desire to escape the pains of damnation. 

2. Time has no influence in quieting a guilty conscience, 
or in silencing this demand for justice. It was twenty 
years after Jacob had wronged his brother Esau by cheat- 
ing him out of his birthright, when he met him again, and 
yet; when his messengers told him that Esau was approach- 
ing, he was ‘‘greatly afraid and distressed.” Thirteen years 
after Joseph’s brethren sold him into Egypt, when com- 
pelled by the famine to go to that country for corn they 
went with fear and trembling, dreading retribution, and 
thinking at once of this unfraternal crime when evils began 
to gather about them. We are accustomed to think that 
time does have an influence in quieting the conscience, 

because the remembrance of our sins becomes less distinct 
with the lapse of time. What is distant in point of time 
makes less impression upon us than that which is near. 
But when memory brings the sin distinctly before us, and 
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the time since the act was committed is forgotten, con- 
science is just as active and troublesome as at the first. It 
is not the vigor of conscience, but the distinctness of recol- 
lection that is impaired by the passage of time. A sin that 
is remembered will never cease to trouble him who com- 
mitted it. Now all sins will be remembered after death. 
Every sinful act will appear before the soul as though it had 
just been committed. Thus the conscience will have at 
hand its instruments of torture. 

3. This sense of justice has in it a prophetic element. 
All men believe that justice will finally be done in the 
universe. They have an intuitive conviction that right is 
stronger than wrong, and will finally prevail. This has 
always been one of the strongest convictions in the human 
breast. The knightly method of settling disputes and points 
of honor by an appeal to arms, with the expectation that 
he who was wrong would go down in the strife, grew 
out of this conviction. When Shakespeare makes King 
Henry say 

““What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted! 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just; 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted,” 
he but voices a common sentiment of mankind. Hence 
men feel that right will finally triumph; that justice not 
only ought to be done, but that it will be done. It is a 
prophecy written on the soul. To the righteous, this is a 
source of joyful hope; but to the guilty it is fraught with 
nameless and unnumbered terrors, It takes the pleasure 
out of sin and makes them feel that close on the heels of 
wrong-doing comes the Nemesis of punishment. It is this 
which gives death its sting, and makes it an object of terror. 
It is this which makes men shrink from death because of 
the something which will come after. 

How strikingly is this set forth in the well-known 
soliloquy of Hamlet, in which he debates with himself 
the question whether it is better to bear the ills of 
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life or to end them by self-murder, and which closes with 
the line, 


“Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.” 


Men do well to shrink from a death which can lead only 
to endless misery. 

4. This demand for justice upon himself produces only 
despair when man is left to his own resources. Reforma- 
tion is known not to quiet the clamors of a guilty con- 
science. Though the sinner turns from his sin with hatred, 
his conscience is not satisfied. Such a turning does not 
remove the sense of ill-desert for the sins already com- 
mitted. He knows that the sin still stands against him, 
that it was wrong, and that no change in his subsequent 
conduct can make it right. When Judas had betrayed his 
Lord, and when the unexpected results compelled him to 
see what he had done, he did not say, ‘‘I will live hence- 
forth an honorable life, forgetting the past ;” he knew that 
the past could not be forgotten, for conscience was awake 
and remorse had seized him ; no repentance could be granted, 
dark despair settled on his soul, and so he went and hanged 
himself. One of the strangest things about the sufferings 
inflicted by conscience is, that the soul never feels them to 
be sufficient to atone for the crime. It can never say, 
‘‘now I have suffered enough for that crime, my conscience 
must be quiet.” It will not be quiet, and the soul knows 
that it will not. It feels that its own sufferings, however 
great or long continued, are not an adequate atonement for 
its sins. Byron has well expressed this thought in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


“There is no power in holy men, 

Nor charms in prayer, nor purifying form 
Of penitence, nor outward look, nor fast, 
Nor agony, nor, greater than all these, 

The innate tortures of that deep despair, 
Which is remorse without the fear of hell, 
But all in all sufficient to itself, 

Would make a hell of heaven—can exorcise 
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From out the unbounded spirit the quick sense 
Of its own sins, wrongs, sufferance and revenge 
Upon itself.” 

The soul can not atone for its own sins. When a guilty 
man is under the power of an awakened conscience, he 
knows that nothing will wash out the record of his crime. 
He feels that he is polluted, and yet knows no way by 
which he can be made clean. Self-inflicted tortures of the 
body are impotent to give peace to a guilty and troubled 
soul, as Luther and many another devotee has found. After 
Macbeth had murdered Duncan, and held the colloquy with 
his wife, part of which we have already quoted, she left 
him for a moment. Morning was drawing near; he im- 
* agined that he heard a knocking, and said: 

“Whence is that knocking? 
How is it with me, when every noise appalls me ? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out my eyes. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red.” 

Later in the play, Lady Macbeth is seen by a physician 
and an attendant walking in her sleep. She seems to see 
blood upon her hands, and goes through the motions of 
washing them, saying to herself meanwhile: 

“Yet here’s the spot. . . . 
Out damned spot! OutI say. .. 
Here’s the smell of the blood still ; all the perfumes 
Of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.” 

Well might they feel that they could never wash them- 
selves free from the stain. As she said to her husband, 
a little water would take the blood from their hands, but 
what could make their souls clean? All the oceans of this 
world will not serve to wash away the guilt of a single 
soul. All the perfumes of human invention will not 
sweeten a nature corrupted by sin. The sin-sick soul can 
provide itself with no remedy. ‘‘I have no cure for that 
kind of sickness,” said a physician to a patient who con- 
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fessed that his trouble was more in his conscience than in 
his body. The world has none. And so, this demand for 
justice which the soul makes upon itself can lead only to 
despair. It has in itself no means of answering the de- 
mand, If it looks for expiation in its own sufferings, it 
finds them inadequate. If it asks the world for a remedy, 
the answer is, that it knows none. Men torture themselves, 
but peace does not come. They offer propitiatory sacri- 
fices, but find that these produce no effect. What shall be 
done? Is there no remedy? Must the human soul, con- 
stituted to torture itself when guilty of sin, be left forever 
to its own misery? Yes, if left to its own resources. 

Here, then, in the nature of man, do we find the neces-, 
sity for an atonement for sin. Those writers who deny the 
necessity of any atonement at all are strangely oblivious to 
the facts of man’s nature. In some way his own sense 
of justice and the demand which his own nature makes 
that all sin be punished, must be satisfied. We do not 
know what the justice of God may require, but in our 
own souls we hear the strongest demand for the punishment 
of sin with which we are acquainted in the universe. We 
must have some means of getting away from the Nemesis 
in our souls before we can be saved from misery. As we 
contemplate the limitless future, we have more reason to be 
afraid of ourselves than of any thing else. Some means 
must be found by which our own sense of justice can be 
appeased or we shall suffer endless torment. And this brings 
us to the consideration of what kind of an atonement will 
be sufficient for the purpose. We are not well enough 
acquainted with the nature of sin, and with the workings 
of our own nature under different conditions of existence 
fully to answer; but one thing is plain, it must be an atone- 
ment which God shall appoint. For this moral sense in man 
connects him with God. One of man’s intuitive convic- 
tions is that he is under moral government. His nature 
insists that there ought to be such a government, and this 
insistence is to him proof that it exists. He feels that he 
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owes allegiance to a power not himself. His notions of it 
may be somewhat vague, but he never doubts that there 
will come for him a day of reckoning when he must appear 
before the Founder and Head of that government to give 
an account of his deeds. When Jehovah is revealed to 
him more fully, he knows that he is the person. When he 
sins he is conscious of having transgressed against the 
moral Governor of the universe. He knows that by him 
must be inflicted the penalty for that sin. It is to him that 
he would deliver himself for punishment. It is plain that 
the soul can not be satisfied until he inflicts the penalty. 
But his sovereignty is acknowledged, and if he choose to 
inflict it upon another, and if that other is willing to receive 
it, the demand is met. Hence, when the Son of God 
offered imself as our substitute, and God inflicted upon him 
the penalty of our sins, he not only satisfied his own 
sense of justice, but also made provision by which we may 
be prepared to be forgiven. We are not concerned with 
the question, whether Christ’s sufferings equaled those 
which we would have had if he had not died for us. We 
are interested only in the fact that God accepts him as our 
atonement. Since it is to him that we feel accountable, 
if he accepts the sufferings of his Son as a sufficient pen- 
alty we can ask nothing more. And the same may be said 
with reference to our general sense of justice. Seeing how 
Christ has taken upon himself the penalty of the world’s 
sins, we shall be convinced that justice has been done in the 
universe, even though the guilty go free. 

Thus the great demand in our nature is met by the sac- 
rifice of Christ. Our sense of justice is satisfied. When 
we accept him as our sacrifice we know that our liability to 
punishment is removed, and we have no more fear. The 
conscience is appeased, and we have peace. Believing in 
him we feel that we have been delivered from punishment 
by ourselves, and our hearts assure us of the truth of Paul’s 
words: ‘‘There is, therefore, now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus.” 
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ArrTICLE II. 


BAPTIST PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES, AND POLITY. 


THEIR SOUNDNESS VINDICATED BY THEIR NATURAL RESULTS AND 
LOGICAL CONSEQUENCES. 


BY REV. T. S. DUNAWAY, D. D. 


GLapsTonE, in his work, ‘‘The State in its Relation 
with the Church,”’ says: ‘‘I do not scruple to affirm that 
if a Mohammedan conscientiously believes his religion to 
come from God, and to teach divine truth, he must believe 
that truth to be beneficial beyond all other things to the 
soul of man; and he must, therefore, and ought to, desire 
its extension, and to use for its extension all proper and 
legitimate means; and that if such Mohammedan be a 
prince, he ought to count among those means the applica- 
tion of whatever influence or funds he may lawfully have 
at his disposal for such purposes.” 

Macaulay, in his review article, ‘‘Church and State,” in 
reply to this declaration of Mr. Gladstone, says: ‘‘ Surely 
this is a hard saying. Before we admit that the Emperor 
Julian, in employing his power for the extinction of Chris- 
tianity, was doing no more than his duty; before we admit 
that the Arian Theodoric would have committed a crime if 
he had suffered a single believer in the divinity of Christ to 
hold any civil employment in Italy; before we admit that the 
Dutch government is bound to exclude from office all the 
members of the Church of England; the king of Bavaria to 
exclude from office all Protestants; the Great Turk to ex- 
clude from office all Christians ; the king of Ava to exclude 
from office all who hold the unity of God—we think our- 
selves entitled to demand very full and accurate demonstra- 
tion. When the consequences of a doctrine are so startling we 
may well doubt the soundness of the doctrine itself.” 
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This proposition laid down by Macaulay seems to be 
sound, and the converse of the proposition must be equally 
sound. When the consequences and natural results of 
principles and doctrines are uniformly beneficial and benev- 
olent, we have at least prima facie evidence of their cor- 
rectness and soundness. In this article the aim will be to 
vindicate the soundness of Baptist principles, practices, and 
polity, not by an appeal to Scripture, but by an argument 
drawn from their natural results and legitimate and logical 
consequences. 

The principles, practices, and polity of the Baptists are 
too well known and understood to require any elaborate 
statement of them here, and yet it may be well to state 
them in brief. 

Agreeing with other denominations in all the principles 
of evangelical religion, the Baptists have peculiar views of 
the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. They 
hold that only believers are proper subjects of baptism; 
that only immersion is baptism; that baptism is a prerequi- 
site to Church membership, and the Lord’s Supper, which 
is a symbolic feast never to be observed except by a 
Church in its corporate capacity, and for no purpose except 
to promote the spiritual good of the communicant and the 
glory of the Redeemer. 

They hold that a visible Church of Christ is a congrega- 
tion of baptized believers, voluntarily associated by cove- 
nant in the faith and fellowship of the Gospel, observing 
the ordinances as once delivered to the saints, rendering 
obedience to the laws of Christ, and spreading the Gospel 
throughout the world. A true Church of Christ is an asso- 
ciation of regenerated and baptized believers, united on 
spiritual principles for spiritual ends, and in the use of 
spiritual means. All the Churches organized after the 
apostolical models must be voluntary and independent 
organizations, managing their own internal affairs, recog- 
nizing no human authority outside of themselves, civil or 
ecclesiastical. The Baptists have always believed that the 
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sanctity of the body of Christ is personal and not corpo- 
rate; that the work of the Holy Spirit in the individual 
heart is indispensable, and must be experienced before any 
of the ordinances can be attended to or any of the privi- 
leges of God’s house enjoyed; and that the Churches are 
not, as it were, nurseries designed to raise up such as are 
born in them, or enter them for the spiritual and invisible 
kingdom; but that they must be members of the mystical 
body of Christ before they are eligible to a place in the 
visible, local Church. 

The doctrine of the spirituality of the Church, and that 
all the members are supposed to be ‘‘lively stones built up 
into a spiritual house, a holy priesthood to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ,” is utterly incon- 
sistent with an ecclesiastical hierarchy, infant baptism, a 
mixed membership; and a sacerdotal ministry. No priest 
intervenes between the believer and the Father of mercies. 
The personal union of the believer with Christ is too close 
and intimate for any medium of intercourse. The believer 
is in Christ and Christ in the believer. 

Having thus briefly glanced at the principles, practices, 
and polity of the Baptists, let us now look at their natural 
and necessary tendency toward certain other doctrines and 
principles which, in turn, verify their correctness and sound- 
ness. If their tendency be uniformly salutary and beneficial, 
it forms a strong presumption in favor of their correctness 
and Scripturalness. 

I. As a natural and logical consequence of the principles, 
practices, and polity of the Baptists, they have been the friends 
and champions of religious freedom or soul liberty for all peoples 
in all ages. 

Dr. Foote, the Presbyterian historian, very justly says, 
‘Religious liberty is not the offspring of mere greatness 
of mind or of political sagacity. It was a child of principle, 
cradled in suffering and fed on tears.” By religious liberty 
is meant something more than, indeed something entirely 
different from, religious toleration. Paine, in his ‘‘ Rights 
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of Man,” says, ‘‘Toleration is not the opposite of intoler- 
ance, but it is the counterfeit of it. Both are despotisms. 
The one assumes to itself the right of withholding liberty 
of conscience, and the other of granting it.”’ 

Toleration is mere permission, sufferance, and endur- 
ance, and implies the right to withhold or grant, to control 
or regulate. Soul liberty is not mere permission to enjoy 
religious opinions, doctrines, and worship, but it is the right 
of conscience responsible only to God, and beyond the con- 
trol or regulation of any human being or government. For 
this reason the true friends of religious freedom for all 
peoples, as an inalienable right, have always repudiated 
religious toleration, and fought against it as a usurpation 
and despotism, enslaving, while it professes liberation. 

That the Baptists have been the pioneers and peculiar 
champions of religious liberty is a fact admitted and 
established by historians of other denominations. Bancroft 
says (Vol. II, page 66), ‘‘Freedom of conscience, unlim- 
ited freedom of mind was, from the first, a trophy of the 
Baptists.””. And John Locke, to whom Lord Chancellor 
King attributes the docrine of religious liberty, says, in his 
‘*Essay on Toleration,” ‘‘The Baptists were the first and 
only propounders of absolute liberty, just and true liberty, 
equal and impartial liberty.”” The first modern treatise 
ever written on the subject of religious liberty was by 
Leonard Busher, a Baptist, in 1614. It is entitled, ‘‘Re- 
ligious Peace, or, a Plea for Liberty of Conscience.” It 
was no plea for mere toleration, but for liberty of conscience 
in matters of religion for every human being. Here are 
some of its words: ‘‘That it may be lawful for every per- 
son or persons, yea, Jews and Turks, Pagans and Papists, 
to write, dispute, confer and reason, print and publish, any 
matter touching any religion, either for or against whom- 
soever.” The Baptist ‘‘Confession of Faith,” which was 
published in 1611 declared, ‘‘We believe the magistrate is 
not to meddle with religion or matters of conscience, 
nor compel men to this or that form of religion, because 
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Christ is the king and law-giver of the Church and the 
conscience.”’ 

The first treatise written on this continent, claiming full 
religious freedom, was by Roger Williams, in 1644. Hav- 
ing been banished from Massachusetts, in the Spring of 
1636, he founded the city of Providence, Rhode Island. 
Southey says: ‘‘This was the first commonwealth and civil 
government in the world that gave to a// equal liberty of 
conscience.””’ And Bancroft says: ‘‘Roger Williams was 
the first in modern Christendom to assert, in its plenitude, 
the doctrine of liberty of conscience.’”’ He seized the first 
occasion offered, when Baptists could practice in this regard 
their principles, in giving to others soul liberty, while they 
claimed it for themselves. From the very first Rhode 
Island was free from all constraint of the religious con- 
science, and any man, with or without any religious belief, 
could come and remain in the colony without molestation 
for his religious views. 

But if we turn our thoughts particularly to Virginia, we 
shall see what a noble work our Baptist Fathers did, in 
securing for that State and the whole country religious 
liberty. 

The charter of Virginia, in 1606, “established episcopacy 
as the exclusive religious system in the colony. Under 
that charter many rigid and oppressive laws were passed. 
One in 1611 required every person arriving in the colony to 
go to an Episcopal minister and give an account of his 
religious views. For the first refusal he was to be whipped. 
For the second, whipped twice. And, for the third, 
whipped every day till he would go to the confession. None 
could legally meet for worship except the members of the 
established Church. The clergy were supported by taxes 
levied on every man’s goods, property, and crops. And 
glebes or parish farms were purchased for them in the same 
way. Non-conformists, or all except those who would sub- 
mit to episcopacy, were to be fined, imprisoned, and ban- 
ished. Each person staying away from ‘‘service” was 
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subject to a fine of fifty pounds of tobacco for one Sunday, 
and twenty pounds in money for one month. Two thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco was the fine for refusing to have a 
child christened in the Episcopal Church. And the law 
required every one to be married and buried by the parson 
of the parish. These are but samples of the laws passed 
from time to time. The people were taxed to support a 
religion that, in many cases, had not the assent of their 
judgment or conscience. And not a few Baptist ministers 
were whipped, fined, and imprisoned for no other offense 
than that they preached the Gospel to the people. 

That the Baptists of Virginia, at that time, were mainly 
instrumental in putting down the establishment, repealing 
these odious and cruel laws, and securing full religious lib- 
erty, is abundantly proved by Church historians of other 
denominations, public records of legislatures, conventions, 
and congresses, with appeals, remonstrances, petitions, 
letters, and addresses, now of record. Campbell, in his 
‘*History of Virginia’ (page 555), says: ‘‘ The Baptists 
having suffered persecution under the establishment, were, 
of all others, the most inimical to it, and the most active in 
its subversion.” 

Bishop Meade, in his ‘‘Old Churches, Ministers, and 
Families of Virginia,” says (Vol. I, page 52): ‘‘The Bap- 
tists took the lead in dissent, and were the chief object of 
persecution by the magistrates, and the most violent and 
persevering afterward in seeking the downfall of the estab- 
lishment.” And elsewhere the same author says: ‘‘The 
crisis came at last, and on the 12th of January, 1802, the 
Legislature passed the law by virtue of which the glebes 
of Virginia were ordered to be sold for the benefit of the . 
public. The warfare begun by the Baptists seven and 
twenty years before was now finished. The Church was now 
in ruins, and the triumph of her enemies was complete.” 

What a statement! The Baptists were accounted the 
‘*enemies”’ of the Church because they would not slavishly 
submit to fines, imprisonment, and stripes, which she im- 
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posed for non-conformity, and because they claimed freedom 
of conscience in matters of religion. The Church was in 
‘‘uins”’ because she could no longer tax an unwilling people 
for her support and the maintenance of the Episcopal clergy. 

And now the fact being established beyond all success- 
ful contradiction, by impartial history, that the Baptists 
have been at all times, and in all places, the champions and 
defenders of soul liberty—in the language of Bancroft 
‘‘freedom of conscience, unlimited freedom of mind, being, 
from the first, a trophy of the Baptists’’—the inquiry nat- 
urally arises in the mind of the thoughtful man who looks 
at things in the relations of cause and effect, Why is this 
so? Why do Baptists stand out before an impartial world as 
entitled to this honor and pre-eminence? Was it because 
‘through all the centuries in which they were engaged in the 
struggle for religious liberty, they were themselves aimost 
everywhere a persecuted people? This could not be so, 
because their persecutions were a result rather than a 
cause. They were persecuted because of their principles, 
practices, and polity, because of their views and conduct 
respecting liberty of conscience. Nor were they the friends 
and defenders of soul liberty because of any local, acci- 
dental, or adventitious surroundings or circumstances, for 
everywhere, in all countries, under every form of govern- 
ment, and every variety of circumstance, they have held 
the same views and struggled for the same religious lib- 
erty. Nor can the honor be claimed for them on the score 
of their superior piety, learning, forecast, or statesmanship. 
How then may we account for the religious and historical 
fact, that the Baptists have been the special friends and 
advocates of soul liberty? Dr. Foote has satisfactorily 
answered the question in these words, ‘‘ Religious liberty is 
not the offspring of mere greatness of mind or political 
sagacity. It was a child of principle.” What principle? 
The far-reaching and widely applicable principle held by the 
Baptists, that the Church of Christ is, in the highest pos- 
sible sense, a spiritual organization, voluntary associations 
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of regenerated people, united on spiritual principles, for 
spiritual ends, and in the use of spiritual means. The 
Baptists have always held, as taught by the Word of God, 
that in all matters of religion ‘‘we ought to obey God 
rather than man,” that the ‘‘kingdom of Christ is not of 
this world,” and that ‘‘the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds.”” Such being the principles and polity of the 
Baptists, they have everywhere, and at all times, opposed 
the unholy and unscriptural alliance of Church and State. 

Il. The principles, practices, and polity of the Baptists, in 
their uatural results and logical consequences, tend to promote 
and develop the highest type of civil liberty and the best forms 
of human government. 

It is a matter of history that such statesmen as Jeffer- 
son,Madison, and Bancroft have discovered in the polity of 
the Baptists the principles which should be organized into 
free democratic governments. So, too, according to Nean- 
der, monarchy and aristocracy do not harmonize with the 
spirit and genius of Christianity. Bancroft, the great his- 
torian, says of the Baptists, ‘‘Naturally their paths are 
paths of freedom, pleasantness, and peace.” It was the 
matured conviction of Mr. Madison, as may be seen 
from Rives’s ‘‘Life and Times of Madison” (Vol. I, page 
43) that ‘‘if the Church of England had been the estab- 
lished and general religion of all the colonies, as in Vir- 
ginia, that slavery and subjection would have been gradually 
insinuated throughout the country.’’ This belief and ex- 
pressed opinion of Mr. Madison was not due to any preju- 
dice against the Episcopal Church, for he himself was a 
member of that communion; but it was based on the 
broad ground, as he proceeds to say, that ‘‘union of reli- 
gious sentiment begets surprising confidence, and eccle- 
siastical establishments tend to great ignorance and corrup- 
tion, all of which facilitate the execution of mischievous 
projects. Religious bondage shackles and debilitates the 
mind and unfits it for every noble enterprise and every 
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expanded prospect.” There is no form of slavery so objec- 
tionable and no tyranny so revolting as that exercised over 
the mind and conscience, especially in the matters of 
religion. 

The opinion expressed by Mr. Madison, that if the 
Church of England had been the generally established 
religion in all the colonies, the ultimate loss of liberty would 
probably have ensued, deserves to be attentively considered, 
as it embraces a great principle which may be said to have 
been the corner-stone of that great statesman’s political 
creed. The remark of Mr. Rives is probably just when 
he says: ‘‘There was nothing in the constitution of the 
Church of England which Mr. Madison deemed intrinsi- 
cally deleterious to the public liberty, but it was the 

“union of religious sentiment, enforced by law which the 
general establishment of that or any other form of religion 
in the colonies would have produced, that he deprecated as 
dangerous to liberty.” The unfettered and spontaneous 
diversity of opinions, sects, parties, and interests in religion, 
as well as politics, he held to be the only practical security 
for the equal liberty of all. And this has always been the 
belief and polity of the Baptists. In Rhode Island, where 
they had undisputed sway and power, they were as much 
opposed to a union of Church and State as they were in 
Virginia, where they were powerless and persecuted. 

While, from deep religious conviction they have been 
invariably and unalterably opposed to any alliance between 
Church and State, the Baptists have never assumed an 
unfriendly or antagonistic attitude toward civil government, 
but have ever been ready to ‘‘render unto Cesar the things 
that be Czsar’s, as well as unto God the things that be 
God’s.” They have ever believed that civil government 
has in its own name an indefeasible right to existence, and 
that its foundations are firmly laid in the Scriptures as well 
as in the social and political necessities of mankind. They 
hold that the civil magistrate, in the exercise of his proper 


functions, is to be obeyed and reverenced as the servant 
Vor. IV, No. 15—20 
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and minister of God. Holding these views, they have 
always been the friends and promoters of civil liberty and 
good government. Washington wrote: ‘‘The Baptists, 
throughout America, were uniformly the promoters of the 
glorious American Revolution in behalf of civil liberty.” 

History shows that they also exerted a mighty influence 
and acted an important part in the English Revolution of 
Cromwell’s time in ‘‘shoving up the falling liberties of 
England, and infusing new vigor and liberality in her con- 
stitution.”” Well did the great historian say of the Bap- 
tists, ‘‘naturally their paths are paths of freedom,” for 
they have always been the warm advocates and defenders 
of both civil and religious liberty. 

III. And yet another result or consequence of the practical 
theology and polity of the Baptists is, that it does not tolerate 
religious persecution, but strikes a fatal blow to it. 

They believe and teach that faith can not be forced; 
that obedience to Christ and his ordinances, in order to be 
valid, must be voluntary; that all the subjects of Christ’s 
kingdom are willing subjects; and that persuasion and not 
power is the only means of influencing men to follow the 
truth; and that the sword of the Spirit, and not the sword 
of the soldier, is to be used in forwarding the kingdom of 
Jesus. Now these articles of faith and these principles are 
at war with a persecuting spirit. If none are permitted to 
come into the Church except such as make a voluntary 
profession of faith in Christ, and are voluntarily baptized ; 
if the principle of voluntariness in all matters of religion 
underlies the system of Baptist polity and practice, then 
persecution for religious belief or unbelief is simply log- 
ically impossible. If a Church should begin persecution on 
account of religious belief or practice, it would by that 
very act cease to be a regular Baptist Church, because 
it would subvert the very principles and practices of 
the denomination. It would be no more absurd for a 
man to claim that he was a republican, while sitting on a 
throne, wearing a crown and wielding a scepter of imperial 
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power, than for a Church to call itself Baptist, while in- 
dulging an intolerant and persecuting spirit. Such is our 
reasoning, which is abundantly sustained by the facts of 
history. Ours is the only body of Christians (the Quakers 
perhaps excepted) whose origin dates back.of the eight- 
eenth century, who have never persecuted others on account 
of their religion; but who, in practice as well as in theory, 
have claimed for all others, as well as themselves, full 
religious freedom for Romanists and Protestants, for Jews 
and Gentiles, for Pagans and atheists. If it be said they 
never persecuted because they never had the power or 
opportunity, then history denies the truth of the statement, 
for in Rhode Island they had undisputed and unlimited 
power. It has sometimes been charged by their enemies 
that they did in that colony persecute the Quakers; but 
Bancroft says (Vol: II, page 67), with respect to this 
charge, ‘‘The calumny has not even a plausible founda- 
tion.” Had Baptist principles, practices, and polity pre- 
vailed in all the past and in all countries, then there had 
never been known to history persecution on account of 
religion, holy wars, so-called, inquisitions, crusades, and 
martyrdoms on account of religious belief and practice. 
It is surely benevolent to express the wish that at least this 
feature of Baptist polity may soon prevail the world over, 
when every one can worship God according to his own 
conscience, without let or hindrance. 

IV. And yet another result or consequence of the practical 
theology and polity of the Baptists ts the development of the 
individual picty of believers, and the promotion of the general 
cause of religion. 

The Scriptural doctrine, which may be regarded as the 
foundation principle of our theology and polity, and which 
is enunciated in the words of the apostle, ‘‘ye also as lively 
stones are built up a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ,” is well adapted to promote personal piety ; to foster 
the sentiment of individuality and personal responsibility ; 
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to deepen the currents of religious feeling and life; to 
raise the entire membership of the Churches to higher 
planes of thought and action; and to make the whole body 
of Christ more active and aggressive. This doctrine makes 
each member of the Church a priest, whose duty and office 
it is to offer up spiritual sacrifices; and each believer, by 
reason of his priestly character, is summoned to the altar 
and the mercy-seat. 

In those countries where birth gives to every one a title 
to Church membership; and in those denominations or 
Churches where persons are brought into the Church in 
infancy, and, of course, unconverted and without their con- 
sent, the lines between the Church and the world become 
more or less vague and indistinct, and there is a natural 
tendency to lessen the piety of Church members on the one 
hand, and on the other to render the unbelieving less vul- 
. nerable to the truth, and less likely to heed the warnings 
and exhortations of God’s ministry. Among Baptists and 
others who adopt, in some measure, their theory of a purely 
converted membership, those who voluntarily make public 
profession of religion feel that they bring themselves under 
such restraints as comport with their voluntary professions 
and vows. They must feel the obligation to be a ‘‘ pecul- 
iar people zealous of good works.” And this sense of 
their obligations thus to live is heightened by the con- 
sciousness that they are closely observed by the Church and 
the world. The criticism, friendly and unfriendly, of the 
private conduct of Christians, and the knowledge that the 
world is expecting them to live consistently with their volun- 
tary religious vows, is a most wholesome discipline, and is 
adapted to promote individual circumspection, piety, and 
activity. The advancing of the divine kingdom and the 
diffusion of the Gospel among the heathen, is felt to be the 
duty, not of a select few, but of the entire priesthood or 
membership. Hence we see in all Baptistic efforts for 
Church extension, ministers and laymen go forth together 
to labor. And thus is produced a consciousness of indi- 
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viduality, personal worth, and personal responsibility, that 
is most wholesome to the believer and most beneficial to 
the cause of Christ. Here, too, do we see the origin 
of that self-confidence and self-assertion which impels to 
great and difficult enterprises, and that Christian activity 
and aggressiveness which has wrought so much of good 
to the world. And here, again, the facts of history con- 
firm our reasoning. As a logical consequence of Baptist 
principles and polity there has been produced among them 
so much of individuality, personal independence, zeal, and 
energy, that_we find them the originators and projectors of 
many of the greatest religious enterprises that have blessed 
the Church and the world. 

Among the Baptists were the originators and projectors 
of many noble reforms and permanent advances of evan- 
gelical Christianity, such as giving the Bible to the masses, 
modern missions, religious liberty, and the divorcement of 
Church and State. William Carey first aroused the Churches 
on the great subject of modern missions. He was himself 
the first modern missionary to the heathen. William Hughes, 
a Baptist, first conceived the idea of establishing a great 
society for the purpose of giving the Bible to the world. 
He was the founder and first secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The Baptists furnished the first 
translations of the Scriptures into the heathen tongues, 
and they have rendered the Bible into more languages than 
any other people. The first modern evangelical missionary 
society for sending the Gospel to the heathen was organized 
by Baptists in 1793. By them the first Christian Churches 
were planted in India, Burmah, and China. And when, by 
the loss of the temporal power of the pope imperial Rome 
was opened to a free Gospel, the Baptists were among the 
first to enter the city of the Czsars and the citadel of anti- 
christ, carrying there the pure Word of Life, and preaching 
under the very shadow of the Vatican the same Gospel of 
which Paul said he was not ashamed, and which he said he 
was ‘‘ready to preach at Rome also.” 
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Indeed, the history of the Church and the progress of 
Christian civilization for centuries past could not be truth- 
fully written without making frequent mention of the con- 
ceptions, enterprises, and achievements of the Baptists. 
And while, as a denomination, they have never demanded 
any given measure of linguistic or scholastic learning as an 
essential prerequisite to entering the ministry, they have 
ever been the advocates of liberal education. On their 
rolls may be found the names of some of the brightest and 
most highly cultivated intellects of modern times. The 
distinguished Dr. Chalmers has said, ‘‘The_ Baptists of 
England have enriched the literature of that country with 
an authorship of the first talent and eloquence, and there 
is not in the kingdom a body of ministers who are more 
intellectual, or who have put forth more mental power and 
activity.” And Dr. Baird has said, substantially, very 
much the same of the Baptists of America. They have 
propagated principles and achieved triumphs for the truth 
which must ever be remembered, for they have left indeli- 
bly their impress on the literature, the civilization, and the 
civil and religious polity of the world, especially of our 
own country. For it is manifest that no agency is more 
potent in shaping the opinions and giving direction to the 
spirit and temper of the masses than the religious beliefs 
they embrace and the ecclesiastical institutions they live 
under. The characteristics of nations, as well as of individ- 
uals, are molded by the conditions and institutions, material, 
intellectual, and religious, that surround them. 

In the single thing of preventing a state religion in this 
country, and thus averting the many evils, religious and 
political, consequent upon an establishment, it is manifest 
that the impress of the Baptists on the American people is 
deep and widely felt; and their share in the development of 
our present culture and national growth and prosperity 
is by no means inconsiderable. The intelligent and fair 
minded of other denominations know and acknowledge the 
beneficial influence and effects of Baptist principles, prac- 
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tices, and polity on the world, especially on American cul- 
ture, institutions, and government. 

A few years ago, during the great Memorial Movement 
in Virginia, the New York Jnudependent, a Congregationalist 
paper, said, editorially: ‘‘The services of the early Vir- 
ginia Baptists in the cause of religious liberty are remark- 
able. They ought to be more widely known and acknowl- 
edged. All the States now guarantee and enjoy this lib- 
erty. We are prone to forget how recently it was far 
otherwise. At least we are too often insensible of the 
debt we owe the Baptists for this boon. We have the 
highest respect for our Baptist brethren. Their grand 
defense of religious liberty, their fidelity, and industry in 
the proclamation of the Gospel of Christ, their missionary 
zeal, and all the sturdy warfare in the good cause which we 
all have at heart entitle them to no small measure of our 
Christian regard.” 

Pursuing our train of thought just one step further, 
do we not see in the great underlying principle of Baptist 
polity and theology, the true reasons for, as well as the 
essential elements of, that rapid growth and prosperity 
which has marked our denomination for the last century and 
more? It is obvious to the most superficial thinker that a 
denomination of Christians holding the faith and principles 
for which we contend must be popular with the masses of 
the people? The growth of the Baptists in this country 
has been wonderful, and far more rapid than the increase 
of the population of our prosperous and rapidly growing 
country. It has risen from one in ninety-four in 1782 to 
one in twenty-three or four in 1882. In Virginia, in the 
last fifty years it has risen from one in twenty-six to one in 
eight of the entire population. 

In view of God’s goodness to us as a people we set up 
our Ebenezers and say, ‘‘Hitherto the Lord hath helped 
us.” Ought we not to take encouragement from the past 
history and progress of our principles? They have lived 
and spread from time immemorial in spite of all opposition, 
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and in the face of fines, imprisonments, stripes, fires, and 
martyrdoms. Principles which have made such wonderful 
progress in the face of such difficulties must be vital, vig- 
orous, and aggressive, promising far greater progress, and far 
more brilliant triumphs in the future than in the past. 
Surely, if we can in any degree interpret the Word and 
providence of God, the Baptists have a great mission in the 
world. They are God’s witnesses to bear testimony to 
the truth, and against the perversion and corruption of the 
ordinances, and to restore them as they were once deliv- 
ered by the apostles to the Churches. 

Let the Baptists, then, awake to their solemn responsi- 
bility. God has called them to a great work, opened to 
them a wide sphere of usefulness, and laid upon them sol- 
emn responsibilities. If we would fulfill our great mission, 
we must be faithful, active, and aggressive against all forms 
of error. Let the great Baptist brotherhood of our country, 
North and South, heal all dissensions, close up the ranks, 
and present to our opponents an unbroken front. Under 
the inspiration of the elbow touch let us, as the soldiers of 
the cross, animated by one spirit, even that of the Master, 
in solid phalanx, march forward to battle and to victory, 
till our principles, practices, and polity shall bless and 
gladden the world. 
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WILL AND FREE-WILL, 


ARTICLE III. 


WILL AND FREE-WILL. 
FROM THE RELIQUES OF 


THE LATE SAMSON TALBOT, D.D. 


PRESIDENT OF DENISON UNIVERSITY. 


FREE or unfree, every human being is a cause, endowed 
by the Creator with a certain measure of change-producing 
efficiency. This efficiency or causality is exercised in dif- 
ferent modes, which we denominate faculties, powers, or 
attributes of the person. Viewing man as possessing the 
power of knowing, we say that he has an intellectual 
nature. Regarded as endowed with feeling, he is said to 
be the subject of sensibility. Surveyed as determining the 
particular direction of his activity, he is declared possessed 
of will. These various faculties or powers are not so many 
separate substantive entities, but particular modes or modi- 
fications of the single agent, man. The will, strictly taken, 
is the person welling, going forth in volitional activity, just 
as the intellect is the person engaged in knowing, putting 
forth cognitive activity, and just as the sensibility is only the 
person viewed as feeling, as in the exercise of sentiency. 

The will may be defined as that mode or faculty of the 
soul in or by which it originates changes. Volition may be 
defined as any separate or single act of the will. The 
changes effected in volitions may relate to the mind, the 
feelings, or the body. Indirectly, they may relate to things 
beyond the body.* 

We commence by saying that power is an attribute of 
the personal agent. He is capable of making changes, 
of becoming a cause, of exercising efficiency. The ques- 


*There is an energy accompanying volition which is physical, not 
psychical, and, therefore, does not come here under consideration. 
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tion might arise, Is this power connected with the whole 
of the immaterial nature, or is it limited to the will? It is 
connected with all the faculties. The soul puts forth power 
in both knowing and feeling; or, as common parlance has 
it, the intellect ‘‘acts” and the sensibility ‘‘acts.” The 
action of these faculties, however, is essentially determined 
and unfree. The intellect acts in view of its object, but it 
can act only as affected by its object. So also of the feel- 
ings. But there is another faculty, acting through which 
the soul is free. This is the will. It is not determined by 
any thing in the agent’s nature or environment. It is not 
woven into the mighty and unyielding web of causation, 
involving and controlling the rest of the universe. It is 
free. By this endowment man becomes master of himself ; 
by this, acting freely, he becomes a responsible agent. 
Thus the will is the center of the personality. 

Since the personal agent is an indivisible unity, the dif- 
ferent forms of his activity are not capable of solitary and 
independent exercise. Each faculty must exist and operate 
in connection with all the others, and yet, in accordance 
with its own nature and laws of action. Man has not the 
command of his entire self-activity ; but he can, within cer- 
tain limits, give particular direction to that activity. _When- 
ever he does this he is exercising will. We must inquire 
more particularly, What is the relation of the will to the 
other faculties, the intellect, and the sensibility ? 

First, in the temporal order of their activity, the sensi- 
bility and the will depend upon the intellect. The latter 
presents objects to the feelings, and, through these, guides 
the action of the will. 

Second, likewise in the temporal order the will depends 
upon the sensibility. All impulse to action comes from the 
sensibility. The intellect as mere knowing does not appeal 
to action. A pure intelligence without any capacity of feel- 
ing would find its end in contemplation alone. Every 
occasion for choice grounds itself-on some tendency or crav- 
ing of our nature, some feeling of want or sense of duty,— 
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in a word, upon desire or the sense of obligation, both of 
which are modes of the sensibility. Hence, the intellect acts 
upon the will only indirectly, through the medium of the 
sensitive nature. 

Third, the will does not contravene the laws of the 
other faculties. It acts directly upon the intellect only in 
giving it some specific direction. It commands the atten- 
tion, but does not interfere with the peculiar modes of 
action of the intellectual powers. Nor does the will act im- 
mediately upon the sensibility. This faculty has its own 
set of functions, which no other power can disturb. We 
can not desire or love, or be otherwise emotionally affected, 
merely by willing to do so. But the will can influence the 
feelings indirectly, either by repressing the manifestations 
of emotion, or by its connection with the attention, direct- 
ing our thoughts to such objects as will operate upon our 
feelings. By this voluntary agency we may excite and 
strengthen our affections for good or evil. We thus become 
the responsible authors of our own characters. 

The question of the will, then, has to do only with that 
part of the power of the soul which is free; that is, not 
determined and reduced beneath the sway of law by the 
constitution of the several faculties. 

Before one concludes to act there must be something 
before his mind which invites him to action—this is a mo- 
tive. A motive is that which solicits or tends to solicit to 
volition. Any thing, external or internal, apprehended as 
an object of choice, may thus become a motive. When- 
ever we determine our own actions, whether of body or of 
mind, something is always the reason or occasion of our 
doing so; that reason or occasion is the motive. It is, 
therefore, useless to attempt a classification of motives. 
It follows from this definition of motive that man never 
exercises himself as will without motive; that is, he does 
not consciously put forth power without a reason why. The 
reason why may lie in the soul, in some state of the intellect 
or feelings, or out of the soul in some object or end. 
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The so-called ‘‘strength of motives” calls for careful 
discrimination. Some motives are universal in their nature ; 
the strength of others can not be ascertained without experi- 
ment. That which is a strong motive to one is no motive 
at all to another. The influence of any motive upon us is 
greatly dependent on our peculiar views and the state of 
our. hearts. These often give its chief power to a motive. 

To affirm that the will is always determined by the 
strongest motive, is to affirm a truism; for by strongest 
motive is meant that which prevails. What are strongest 
motives has been ascertained by experience. To affirm 
with Tappan, Whedon, and others, that the will makes its 
own motives, is to contradict human experience. The will 
may yield to a given motive, or it may decline to yield; 
but has no motive any antecedent strength or tendency 
to affect the will which is not assigned to it by the will 
itself? Are not some motives fer se more apt to influence 
us than others? Such a motive would have strength which 
the will did not give it. It would have in it antecedent 
probability of affecting our decisions. The view here con- 
troverted is a clear case of hysteron proteron. Did the man, 
by his power of will, resolve to perform the act before he 
found a motive for it? Then the motive had nothing to do 
with the result. It had no strength in itself, and the will 
gave it none, ex hypothest. Or did he decide to perform the 
act because it was commended by the motive? Then the 
motive influenced his decision, and had in itself antecedent 
strength to the result. Ina word, if the man in coming to 
a decision to act makes his own motives for acting by his 
mere will-power, his decision must have been made up inde- 
pendently of the motive, and the motive could only be in 
his way. Such a man would not be a reasonable being. 

There can be no choice where there is no alternative of 
action; hence, there can be no choice where there are no 
motives for and against. When the reasons for acting are 
all on one side and none on the other, there can be no 
choice. The highest choice is between motives different in 
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kind. These the animal has not. All its motives lie on 
the same plane, that of physical good. But man has a 
moral nature, which is a ground of action distinct from the 
physical. He can oppose the current of his natural de- 
sires and act from duty alone. Hence man is morally 
responsible. 

What, then, is the relation of motives to choice and voli- 
tion? Simply this: the will acts not without motives, but 
in view of motives. The will itself, the personal agent as 
will, is the cause, and the motive is the occasion of the 
action. A motive influences the will, but does not deter- 
mine it; it is before the will, not behind or in it. The 
cause of action, the power of origination, is the will itself. 
Man is a very center of power; and in this statement we 
have reached that final, inexplicable thing, liberty. 

The freedom of the will is its liberty with respect to 
volition. Man is free when he is, strictly speaking, the 
author of his own volitions. Liberty of the will lies not in 
any thing outside of the will, before or after. The intellect 
which comes in before an act of the will is not free, since it 
can act only in one way, but this does not affect the will’s lib- 
erty in the act. The power to perform that which we have 
willed, a thing which comes after the will, may be wanting; 
but since this lies outside of the will, comes after the voli- 
tion, it does not affect the question of liberty. So again 
one may do as he pleases, but since this doing follows the 
volition to do, and is but the carrying out of the volition, 
it does not constitute liberty. Liberty has respect solely 
to the putting forth of volitions. Man is free when he is 
self-determined. 

Possibly the true view of freedom in volition will best 
appear if we glance at the various senses in which free- 
dom has been maintained or the discussion concerning it 
carried on. 

I. It may be viewed as power to do as one pleases. Such 
is the conception of John Locke. It is the power which one 
has of doing that which he wants to do, of carrying out his 
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choice. Of course, then, liberty belongs not to the will; 
it has no alternative of action. One who is free to do 
what he desires to do has physical liberty; but has he the 
power of choice? His volition is unhindered outwardly ; 
but was the volition itself free? The mere absence from 
restraint in doing is not freedom of will, but of action. 

II. It may be viewed as the power of unconditioned self- 
determination. That is, the will holds itself 2 eguilibrio, 
wholly unaffected by any thing external to itself, and no 
matter what motives are present or whether none at all, 
determines its volition simply by its inherent, naked, self- 
determinative power. So far as this view holds that the 
will is the sole cause of its own volitions, it is correct; so 
far as it denies any influence of motives on the will, it is 
false. Such a will would be a blind power, acting without 
reason; putting forth aimless volitions it would be a power 
of necessity, an irresponsible fatalism. Reason was given 
us to direct and regulate our voluntary activity; hence, the 
will is not free from the conditions, of reason and feeling, 
but it is free within its conditions. 

III. The will may be viewed as the power of choosing the 
greatest apparent good. The volition is always as the greatest 
apparent good. One may follow the estimate of sense, and 
seize the momentary gratification; or he may follow the 
estimate of reason, and place his highest good in the future ; 
but in either case it is the estimate of the highest good at 
the moment of acting which decides the choice. 

This is the conception of Jonathan Edwards. But such 
is not yet a free-will. Liberty is dration; but here the 
weight is all on one side of the scale. As between different 
motives there is liberty, but as between motives and the 
will there is none. The will has no alternative. The 
greatest apparent good at the time of choice makes sure of 
the volition. Such a will is simply the executive of the 
other powers of the soul. Like the hammer of a clock, it 
is free to strike, but not free to forbear striking. If the 
greatest seeming good always makes sure of the choice, 
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why any power of choice? Why not leave all actions to 
the simple balance of the several different promptings? 
This seems to be the nature of volition in animals. 

IV. It may be viewed as pure spontaneity. The spirit, 
being self-active, goes out in action spontaneously in an 
order and according to laws of which it is self-conscious. 
These laws are not imposed upon it from without, but are 
principles within, guiding its action. It acts in all its pro- 
cesses freely. As the intellect goes out in an order of 
activity determined by its own constitution, so the will acts 
simply by virtue of its self-activity, going out to its end, 
not blindly nor without method, but according to the law 
that is in it, according to the plan on which it was con- 
structed to act. 

This conception of willis Hegelian. Its chief defect is 
ethical. It excludes:from will all law but its own. <A law 
from without, as that written upon tables of stone, could no 
more be obligatory on such a will than it could be obliga- 
tory on the intellect. No law is applicable to the intellect 
save the law in its own nature. It is perfect when it acts 
normally. It could not be made its duty to think thus 
and so. So, if the will acts spontaneously, if it is ‘‘the soul 
in motion,” nothing can be required of it but to act from 
its own nature; a revealed law, an external command to it, 
would be absurd. But consciousness testifies that in the 
idea of right there is an imperative, and an imperative to 
the will is inconsistent with a spontaneity of this sort. 

V. The will may be viewed as the power of originating 
action. This, as already indicated, is, we believe, the correct 
conception of will. Either it exists and‘acts under the law 
of cause and effect, or it must be capable itself of becoming 
a Cause, a source, more than a mere condition of power. 
If it comes under the great law of causation in nature, 
it must be itself pure nature, ‘‘a drop of water impris- 
oned in a crystal, one little particle in the crystalline prism 
of the solid universe;” or by another figure, one link in 
the iron chain of circumstance. This does not accord with 
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our conception of personality. A person is not a connect- 
ing link between a series of blind and resistless forces 
behind and before in the unbroken chain of causation; but 
a free spirit, capable of acting on its own motion, and not 
simply as acted on. We are sensible that we are not in the 
whole sphere of our being subject to nature; our hearts 
can never rest in the thought of such subjection. Our faith 
and aspirations are ever transcending nature; and this 
because we belong, as to that which is deepest and essen- 
tial in us, to a system of things whose center is not in the 
natural, but in the spiritual world. And this upward long- 
ing corresponds with striking exactness to what holy Scrip- 
ture informs us concerning the lofty origin of that which 
is most real in our being. We have almost a consciousness 
of kinship with a personal God. After all nature was fully 
put in order, and her whole congeries of forces set in play, 
God made man, and breathed into him a living soul, thus 
giving him a life, not from nature, but immediately from 
himself. There is in nature no movement that is not a being 
moved. There, every cause is an effect, and each effect a 
cause. Not so in the world of spirit. God is the great 
First Cause, capable of causing uncausedly, a true fons 
actionis, originating force by means of which he subdues 
and breaks the close-linked chain of law, thrusting into the 
connected series of events natural other events springing 
directly from his own will. Now man bears God’s image 
in possessing this power of original causation as in the 
other attributes of personality. Man is finite, it is true, 
and his power of primordial causality limited; yet is he in 
volition an uncaused cause, a generator of activity. This 
conception of will does not, however, imply that it acts apart 
‘from conditions. It is not a blind power energizing without 
motive, pushing on to its end without intelligence; but a 
rational efficiency, acting with intelligence, choosing an end 
freely, yet in the light of reason. 

Such is our theory, rather our profound conviction, con- 
cerning this stupendous question of human freedom; and 
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we propose now to advance and canvass, not all, but some 
of the most convincing, grounds for such a belief. We 
begin by admitting what some advocates of necessity have 
been at needless pains to prove, that we are not imme- 
diately or exactly conscious of freedom. Consciousness scans 
and surveys only phenomena, those internal facts which are 
in process of doing and passing in the soul, and while they 
are in such process. Freedom is not a phenomenon, and it 
can not be brought before the eye of the ego in consciousness 
to be contemplated there as a fact, as can a thought, a feel- 
ing, a volition. What we are conscious of is an invincible, 
inexpugnable, almighty defef that we are volitionally free. 
And with some account of this belief we will begin our 
series of arguments to prove the will free. 

(1.) This belief bears all the features of a first truth. 
It is one of the primary data of the human intelligence. 
All men so believe, except fatalistic philosophers, and they 
too the instant they cease philosophizing. It is a necessary 
belief. Eradicate it, or act as if it were not true, the human 
subject can not. It asserts itself imperiously, both in every 
man’s views regarding himself and in all men’s feelings 
toward and dealings with one another. It may be impos- 
sible, perhaps, if any one calls for demonstration, to prove 
this belief original also, to show that it is no product, 
through association, of anterior ideas. But certainly there 
is the best negative evidence that such is not the case; that, 
on the contrary, our conviction that we are free is original, 
itself the prius of all our moral thinking, the przus of all asso- 
ciationally developed moral notions. In general, where an 
idea has grown up by means of association, one can readily 
see that the secondary form of it is more level and natural 
to the human apprehension than the original form. In the 
present instance it is not so. It would be just as easy if 
the truth were so, just as easy @ priori, and in the nature 
of the case, for all men to regard the causality vested in 
them as of the same mechanical nature with the causality 


belonging to material substances ; that is, a caused causality, 
Vou. IV, No. 15—21 
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merely transferring effects, as it would to regard it a free 
and originating causality. That they do view it in the latter 
way as free, is explicable only in the fact that it is free. 
Now, if the belief in question is universal, necessary, and 
underived, assuredly it has a right to be registered under 
the rubric of intuitive certainties. 

(2.) This conception of the will yields the best and only 
true harmony of indubitable facts. In an act of will, the 
soul, as far as consciousness can discover, moves from its 
own center by its own power; this is one fact. In no act of 
will does the soul move without a reason for its move- 
ments; this is another fact. Those who maintain that the 
will is necessitated, under law, the slave of motives, look 
only to the second fact. But this must be put collateral 
with the other, that to consciousness the will appears free 
from necessity, a cause that is not also an effect. Our 
theory provides the sole tolerable synthesis and nexus of 
these data. The reason of the movement is the occasional 
cause, the conditro sine qua non; the will is the the efficient 
and proper cause, the causa causans. Man's will as a cause 
finds no analogue short of the Almighty’s own efficiency. 
No idea borrowed from mere physical sequences can at all 
adequately set forth its nature. 

(3.) If liberty does not subsist in the will, it has no place 
in man at all, and we are driven to adopt the chilling 
and dreadful alternative of fatalism. As has been already 
pointed out, in the activity of the other departments of the 
soul all must admit necessity. In any state of knowing, 
the knowledge can not but be as it is, the conditions being 
as they are. When a house is before me I can not see it 
‘asatree. If the mind, organs, and environment are comme 
tl faut, the vision must be of a house. It is so of the 
relation between facts and judgments, between premises and 
conclusions, and in all the other provinces of the intellect. 
There is no option, no power to the contrary of what 
takes place. It is precisely so with the feelings. The sen- 
sibility, apart from the will, has no freedom whatever, but 
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is forced té respond to the incitements brought to bear 
upon it just as passively as steel obeys magnetic attraction, 
or atoms hasten to marshal themselves in molecules at the 
nod of chemical affinity. Now, if the case is the same 
with the will also, what is man? He is the degraded 
galley-slave of law and fate. Nothing could be more false 
or idle than to speak of him as the subject of liberty. 

(4.) Only in the hypothesis of free-will can man’s idea 
of his own personality find explanation, and his sense’ of 
personal worth and dignity receive justification. By this 
sense of worth is meant what certain German authors have 
called the ‘‘ego-feeling,’’ that valuation of the ego, in which 
every man exalts himself above nature and the brutes, and 
in which the good man spontaneously avows his superiority 
to the baser specimens of his species. If man is a mere 
integral part of nature, his claim to belong to a higher 
order of being than brutes and matter is as unjustifiable as 
the origin of it is inexplicable. This follows from what has 
just been urged. In the other realms of human nature 
each faculty is inflexibly directed to its end by the hand 
of hard, iron law. So far, we act purely under nature, and 
there is yet no basis for a true personality. Were the 
whole of man thus completely under nature’s sway, he 
could at best be personal only in the loose sense in which 
the pantheist’s God is personal. Intelligence and feeling 
alone, even though attaching to a single center, do not 
constitute a proper personality. We believe it inexplicable 
how the mere ego-idea could ever have had genesis except 
in the exercise of free-will. But suppose man endowed 
with self-determination. Then he becomes a person. He 
possesses an originative function in the history of things. 
He is not entirely controlled and borne along by natural 
law. Rather he, to a considerable extent, is master of 
natural law. Such personal power he could never possess 
if his acts were not his own, if.they were simply done zm 
him and not dy him. Now the idea of personality and its 
cognate ideas and experiences are the most ineradicable 
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and inalienable of all human possessions. If they are con- 
ditioned upon freedom, freedom must be a fact. 

(5.) Only as truly, creatively free can man alter his char- 
acter and the current of his constitutional moral tendencies. 
That human characters change, some becoming better, others 
worse ; that the whole plane of a human being’s moral expe- 
rience may go up or go down, are matters of common 
observation and of universal belief. And they are entirely 
unsusceptible of explanation, unless man is the subject of 
freedom in willing. These mutations of character can not 
be accounted for by environment. The moral status of men 
often improves in the midst of surroundings the most hostile 
to virtue that could be conceived; while other characters 
change for the worse amid influences the most favorable to 
moral improvement. True, God’s spirit bears a part in all 
advancement of moral goodness; yet its influence—except 
at the creative beginning—its influence in the practical 
betterment of character, is persuasive and synergistic only. 
The actual cause of the improvement is the man himself. 
And in that downward creative change by which a human 
being reduces himself from a higher to a lower level of 
character, he is the sole agent. Every part of the causality 
necessary to effect this moral descent is his alone. The 
deep mystery of sin’s entrance into the universe, of Satan’s 
fall, or of Adam’s, receives the only light possible to be 
thrown upon it in the doctrine of free-will. Indeed, the 
mystery of sin’s origin is, at bottom, no whit greater than 
that of the moral changes referred to above. How can 
a subordinate agent in the universe exchange one moral level 
for another? If there is such a reality as creative free-will, 
this mystery is, in large degree, done away. If not, it 
abides forever, deep, dark, impenetrable; and abides not 
innocently, but as a most efficient aid and promoter of 
pantheistic belief. 

(6.) Free-will must be postulated, or there is no account- 
ing for the universal belief of men in their personal moral 
responsibility. This inexpugnable conviction that we ought 
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to act so and so compels the acknowledgment that we 
can. The ‘‘I ought” involves the inference, ‘‘therefore I 
cai.” It is indispensable to accountability that man be 
able to dispose of himself and not be disposed of by his 
nature and environment. In any act or course of action 
which has no alternative, the agent can acquire neither 
blameworthiness nor praiseworthiness. Power must under- 
lie obligation. It matters not how one came by his incli- 
nations and desires. The question is, Whether having 
these, one is necessitated to obey their behests? It is not 
satisfactory to say, ‘‘he chose freely to gratify his desires.” 
Was he able to choose not to gratify them? He was able 
to do as he did. Was he, the conditions abiding the same, 
able not to do thus? If not, no responsibility. This all 
men really believe. It is matter of the clearest intuitive 
certainty that responsibility is so conditioned upon ability. 
All men believe, too, even in spite of themselves, that they 
and their fellow-men are morally responsible. The whole 
life and activity of human society proceed upon the same 
assumption, not in any one nation alone, but as far as man- 
kind extends, and from the morning of history till now. 
And when we remember the impossibility of rendering it 
in the slightest degree probable that this so universal and 
radical conviction of responsibility is in any way derived or 
built up, all the evidence indicating that it is original; and 
remember, too, that this conviction inevitably presupposes 
free-will in man, we are compelled either to regard the very 
constitution of humanity a lie, or to hail free-will as a fact. 

(7.) This view of the will lays the only sure ground for 
belief in the supernatural—that is, in the existence of a 
living God, a revealed religion, a spiritual world. Faith 
in a personal God and in his supernatural agency in the 
moral affairs of men, is an integral element of Christianity 
and indispensable to the conservation of Christianity. Now 
we have, and can have, no idea of person except as derived 
from the knowledge of ourselves. But if we regard the 
constitutional forces of man’s nature and the influence of 
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circumstances as causally related to his will; if we regard 
his volitions as produced or determined by his surroundings, 
or by conditions of his nature outside of the will itself, we 
can not differentiate him from nature, and the idea of his 
proper personality is lost. If free-will can be excluded 
from personality, that which we call God may be nothing 
more than nature acting orderly, an abstraction to which 
nature forms the concrete and real correlate. What passes 
for personality in man and in God is thus absorbed in 
nature. But if, on the other hand, we view man as, in the 
sphere of his will, not acting under physical causes, he is 
then definitely distinguished from nature. Admit that, 
though environed by nature, and acting through it, he is 
yet not its creature, but exists out of the connection of its 
causes and effects, and is capable of acting on its chain of 
causes and effects from without, and is not a mere link in the 
chain, then it is no longer difficult to believe in God also as 
a person, and in his direct agency upon nature, to believe 
that he can act upon man not alone through natural forces 
but from above, thus producing effects for which nature has 
no causes. 

It is in view of these considerations that we are con- 
strained to pronounce in favor of the liberty of the will in 
the high and true sense defined on a previous page. That 
law so regnant in nature, that every cause is also the effect 
of a preceding cause, does not reach to the operations of 
the human will. The human soul in volition is self-deter- 
mined, an uncaused cause. 
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ArticLe IV. 
THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 


BY REV, J. W. DAVIS. 


Tuat a human being may, while in this life, secure his 
final sentence, and on the records of the court of heaven 
be entered as ‘‘unpardonable,”’ is by far the saddest revela- 
tion made to us. It is on account of this, I apprehend, 
we assert that a cloud of mystery envelops the subject. We 
shrink from identifying any one as so guilty; and, having no 
result to reach which we think attainable, we seldom discuss 
the question. But in 1 John v, 16, it is said: ‘‘There is a 
sin unto death.” The apostle adds: ‘‘I do not say that 
he shall pray for it;” clearly indicating that we are compe- 
tent to distinguish this sin and avoid praying for it.* We 
conclude, then, that the unpardonable sin may be defined. 
Believing this, and knowing that a truth so solemn has 
special value, I have set myself the task of finding the 
revealed definition of the unpardonable sin. 

As distant thunder foretells the coming storm, so in 
Matthew ix, 32-34 we find the mutterings of this sin falling 
from the lips of unbelieving Pharisees; but we are fully 
introduced to our subject in Matthew xii, 31, 32. Jesus 
had just used his divine power in exorcising ademon. A 
group of Pharisees, who were seeking occasion against him 
by which he should forfeit his life, express the wickedness 
in their hearts. by affirming: ‘‘This /el/ow doth not cast out 
devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” In 
commenting upon this charge, Jesus said: ‘‘ All manner 
of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the 

*It is affirmed by some that the sin here alluded to is not identical 


with Matthew xii, 31. If so, then are there two unpardonable sins—an 
inference not to be entertained. 
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blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven 
unto men.’”’ Growing out of this incident there has arisen 
a common belief that the sin against the Holy Ghost ‘‘con- 
sists in attributing to the power of Satan those unques- 
tionable miracles which Jesus performed by the finger 
of God and the power of the Holy Spirit ;’* and that the 
Pharisees had committed it; also that there is little, if any, 
probability that any one will commit this sin in the present 
age. As militating against this quick decision we find: 
I. The true idea of sin; If. The Savior’s words to the offend- 
ing Jews; and, III. The history of these Jews in their rela- 


tion to Jesus. 
I. Sin. 


We need at the outset a right conception of sin. With- 
out delaying to quote at length the Word of God, it will 
suffice to state a few facts so clearly taught that to name 
them will command their acceptance. 

Sin, in its beginning, is a condition of unlikeness to 
God. ‘‘Behold, I was shapen in iniquity: and in sin did 
my mother conceive me.” (Psalms li, 5.) Afterward, the 
promptings of nature, or ‘‘the motions of sins, which 

did work in our members,” as Paul expresses 
it, master an unregenerate soul and determine its choices ;+ 
and Jesus thus explains this truth, ‘‘For from within, out 
of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts,” etc. Whether 
or not an evil choice shall crystallize into an action is a 
matter so controlled by circumstances that our Lord makes 
very little account of it, but teaches that hatred in the heart 
is murder, and lust in the heart is adultery. 

Sin, then, admits of a triple definition. As a state, it is 
unlikeness or non-conformity to God. As a principle or 
controlling power it is opposition or hostility to God (and 
at this point guilt is determined). As an act it is trans- 
gression of God’s laws. Since the eye of God does not 
require the aid of an action to discover sin, but at once 

*Smith’s ‘ Bible Dictionary ;” Blasphemy, 
tSee, also, Romans vii, 17, 23. 
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discerns the motive or principle in the heart, it follows that 
any sin (and hence the unpardonable sin) may be com- 
mitted without a word or act to reveal it. Neither are we 
restricted with regard to time, as to whether the sin requires 
a moment, an hour, a year, or many years to make it a 
finished fact. 

It thus appears that guilt lies in the purpose of the 
heart; that in maturing, the time may be brief or long, and 
that the act is only its final and occasional expression. 
Hence no act of a single kind would be called by the Lord 
‘the sin,” for actions may vary while the sin they reveal is 
a unit. Thus the sin of envy may manifest itself a score 
of different ways by the same person, or not be manifest at 
all, and yet be a condemnable and single sin in God’s 
sight. If the Pharisees in the story were guilty of the sin 
in question, we must in some way find it in their heart 
and not in their words. 


II. THe Savior’s Repty. 


This contemplates much more than what the Pharisees 
had said, and hence opposes that view of the unpardonable 
sin, which limits it to their blasphemous words. What they 
said was against Jesus himself, while the sin of which he 
spoke was ‘‘against the Holy Ghost.” Whether they had 
already sinned thus, were in the act of sinning, or were 
only in danger of so doing, are questions which press for 
answer; and to find them we must seek deeper than the 
act, or we may mistake an effect for its hidden cause. 

The word fiacgnpta, used by Jesus, while it describes 
the nature of their utterance, signifies much more than 
can be expressed by any one act or saying. Neither does 
it contemplate but one object to complete its meaning, for 
the New Testament use of the word shows that it is pos- 
sible to blaspheme a man, or his words, or Satan himself, 
as in Jude 9. The word is a synonym for maledicentia in 
its largest acceptation, and is variously rendered ‘‘rail,” 
‘‘revile,” ‘‘speak evil,” ‘‘railing accusation,” etc. It in- 
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cludes all sorts of abuse, imprecation, or calumny. As 
directed against God, its wickedness lay in the heart which 
is hostile to the will of God, and prompts such rebellious 
speech as is designed to insult him and alienate the hearts 
of others. 

Thus, again, are we compelled by the words of Jesus, 
as we were by the nature of sin, to trace the guilt of the 
Pharisees to something other than their spoken words, and 
subjective, which was known only to him who needed no 
such aid for his discernment. If we discover this mystery 
of the soul, we must find it by reviewing the history of 
these Jews in their relation to Jesus. 


III. History. 


Certain Pharisees assailed Jesus because of the lawless- 
ness of his disciples in plucking and rubbing out the corn 
they ate on the Sabbath day. He defended their act by 
the example of David, who violated law in eating shew- 
bread when hungry; by the example of the priests who 
prepared the shew-bread on the Sabbath, and by pointing 
them to the spirit of the law which was being violated in 
their care for the latter. On a subsequent Sabbath these 
same hypocrites try to entrap the Lord himself in the sin 
of Sabbath breaking. But in healing a withered hand he 
avoids their trap by the manner in which he effects the 
cure, while the stupendous miracle attests the divine mes- 
senger, who thus appeals for their acceptance. ‘‘ And the 
Pharisees went forth, and straightway took counsel with the 
Herodians against him, how they might destroy him.” 
Thereupon Jesus ‘‘ withdrew himself,” and made a circuit 
of Galilee, during which he performed many miracles. He 
seems at this time to have reached the zenith of his popu- 
larity. Returning to his home he is thronged by an enthu- 
siastic, eager and expectant multitude, seeking from him 
those miraculous blessings which were given without stint 
by a power which had never been baffled. Yet must 
this disburser of divine favors receive no favor in return, 
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Weary and hungry, with no time to rest or eat, his own 
kindred attempt to gain control of his person, believing 
him to be insane. 

Nor is this the limit of the burden he must bear. 
The Pharisees, with hearts still burning with hatred, sent 
a number of their Scribes up from Jerusalem: to Caper- 
naum. They see a devil cast out of one ‘‘blind and 
dumb,” so that the poor victim ‘‘both spake and saw.” It 
was this act of mercy which elicited the profane aspersion 
that he wrought by the power of Beelzebub. The sin, of 
which these words were only the last expression, had been 
growing during their sinful lives; for how long we know 
not, but it had been manifest since encountering the Lord 
Jesus—and the light of his presence always reveals sin. 
The Holy Ghost had been striving with them. They had 
heard the truth and ‘seen the power and listened to the 
story of Jesus’s famous deeds for months. The Spirit had 
urged them to acknowledge the Messiah; but steadily had 
they resisted his call, and in blaspheming Jesus had also 
(unconsciously perhaps) blasphemed against the manifest 
will and sacred person of the Spirit. Now Jesus warns 
them that such sin as theirs can not be forgiven ‘‘in this 
world ;” then, in allusién to a Jewish idea that at death all 
sins are forgiven, he impressively adds, ‘‘neither in the 
world to come.” 

Combining into a single definition what we learn from 
this history, we find the unpardonable sin to be that persist- 
ent rejection of the Holy Spirit which, in the end, silences his 
striving voice and drives him from the door of the heart. 

The reason why this sin can not be forgiven arises not 
from any failure in God’s love, but from a logical necessity 
in the plan of salvation. The loving Father sent his Son 
to save us. Jesus, for like purpose, willingly came. The 
Holy Spirit is their representative on the earth, bestowing 
the blessings of pardon and grace secured for us by the 
Father and the Son. Hence one may blasphemously pro- 
fane the Father, and be forgiven; for the Holy Spirit 
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does not cease to strive. For like reason (Luke xii, 10), 
‘*Whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it 
shall be forgiven him: but unto him that blasphemeth 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven ;” because 
he who resists the messenger of the Father and the Son, 
resists the sacred Trinity. Were the Spirit to depart, com- 
munication between the forsaken soul and its God would 
be destroyed, as when a cut wire fails to transmit a 
message. The means for forgiving being thus removed, 
the condition of the sinner would be unpardonable and 
hopeless. 

That the Jews who blasphemed the Lord had fully 
reached this state is not to be inferred from the history. 
Jesus does not say that they had passed beyond the limit 
of mercy. On the contrary, he attempts by the parable 
of the ‘‘strong man’s house,” to correct their mistaken 
view of his miracle on the ‘‘ blind and dumb,” a kindness 
which he would not probably have extended had their case 
been entirely hopeless. 

Having preached the truth to them, Jesus ends with a 
solemn warning concerning the danger into which they are 
drifting. And how needed is this warning! At the time 
when the disciples plucked the cotn he showed the Jews 
their error. They had seen a withered hand healed by a 
word of command. They had heard of the work done 
elsewhere by this Healer, so they knew that what they saw 
and heard was not exceptional. To-day they witness the 
startling fact that even the devils are subject to him. While 
they can not deny these deeds, yet at heart are the claims 
of the Holy Ghost resisted, and Jesus is circumvented and 
blasphemed. At this point the Lord reads their hearts and 
answers their whisperings.* In thus fighting against the 
Spirit there is evidence that he has not yet left them. So 
Jesus warns them of the dismal end of just such a course 
as that they pursued—‘‘never forgiven.” 


*<**The words appear to have been whispered by the Pharisees among 
the people. They were not addressed to Jesus.” (Ellicott.) 
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At this point Mark supplements the story by the expla- 
nation that these things were spoken by Jesus ‘‘ because 
they said, He hath an unclean spirit.” This statement has 
induced the prevalent belief that the Pharisees had actually 
passed beyond the limit of pardoning mercy, and that the 
Lord thus announces the fact. But if this were so Jesus 
violated the purpose of his mission, as told by himself, 
‘‘I came not to judge the world but to save the world.” 
His life, however, fully attested the sincerity of his pur- 
pose. He refused to judge the brothers contending about 
the estate, the adulterous woman, or the men slain while 
sacrificing; and we are led to believe that while he rebuked 
those who said he had an unclean spirit, the final purpose of 
the rebuke was not to judge but to save. Subsequent his- 
tory, however, makes it appear that they never were saved. 
They continued to be-the relentless enemies of the Lord, 
pursuing him to his death. There is no record that any 
of them ever repented; but we are left to believe that 
Jesus pronounced their epitaph when he said: ‘‘Ye shall 
die in your sins.” 


IV. Wuo Are Now Guitty? 


The question arises, Does any one ever commit this 
great sin in the present age? Several cases clearly de- 
scribed in the Scriptures compel an affirmative answer. In 
Hebrews x, 26, 27, we learn that ‘if we sin wilfully after 
that we have received the knowledge of the truth,” we put 
ourselves out of the reach of pardoning mercy. But in 
his high-priestly prayer Jesus says (John xvii, 3): ‘‘This 
is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

The knowledge, after gaining which one can ‘‘sin will- 
fully” and be lost, must be different from that knowledge 
which is ‘‘life eternal.’”” We must seek further in quest 
of the difference. The case of the unpardonable sinner is 
again described in Hebrews vi, 4-10, where the measure in 
which he is ‘‘ enlightened” is denoted by the words ‘‘taste”’ 
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and ‘‘partakers,” which indicate that the knowledge gained 
is tentative rather than the accepted furniture of the soul. 
The picture now before our eyes is of one who examines 
the claims of Christ and also the offers of the world, and 
with deliberate and willful decision chooses the latter. To 
justify this inference an illustration is furnished from history 
(Hebrews xii, 15-17) in the person of Esau, who knew what 
God had to offer him as patriarchal head of a religious 
family when his father should die ; he knew, also, the pleas- 
ures and pursuits of the world, and, on occasion, he ‘‘sold 
his birthright” to the former, making the latter his choice. 
Afterward, this unpardonable sinner failed to regain what he 
willfully parted with, ‘‘though he sought it carefully, with 
tears.” And thus does he pass through the judgment and 
into a sad future for our instruction. 

From teaching so evident we are led to believe that 
there is a knowledge of Christ, purely intellectual, which 
may be abandoned, but that after it has found lodgment 
in the affections salvation is sure. We are further con- 
firmed in this decision by reference to 2 Thessalonians ii, 
10, where Paul accounts for the sad lot of ‘‘them that per- 
ish; because they received not the Jove of the truth, that 
they might be saved.” Of the heathen precisely the same 
experience is recorded (Romans i, 28), ‘‘they did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge ;” and ‘‘ worthy of death” 
is the expressive statement of their doom. 

In our search after the perpetrators of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost we find the range of possibility to be very 
broad, including those who have acquainted themselves in 
an intelligent way with Gospel truth, as well as those heathen 
who reject the light of conscience. The provision made for 
the salvation of the race is so ample that every soul that is 
lost plunges willfully beyond the reach of divine mercy. 
Not all the lost, indeed, have uttered blasphemous words 
against the offers of salvation brought to them by the Holy 
Spirit; for many dying in responsible years of youth, with- 
out hope, have not become so hardened. But the prescience 
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of God must discern that added years and opportunity 
would avail nothing to effect a change in the chosen path 
of such a life, a path leading beyond the limit where par- 
don can be had. We are urged to this belief by the reve- 
lation of the mercy of God (1 Timothy ii, 4): ‘‘ Who will 
have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge 
of the truth;” clearly indicating that if further time would 
serve for this it would be given. This conclusion is strength- 
ened by the parable of ‘‘the barren fig tree,” ‘‘in which the 
merciful Son of man . . . appears as the Intercessor 
for men before the righteousness of the Heavenly Father, 
as he who obtains for them space for repentance.’’* 

The doctrine thus set forth in this Bible study is one 
which should be forcefully used in warning the impenitent; 
for each rejection of the claims of Jesus is a step toward 
the end reached by those who crucified him. When fully 
reached, the prophet Hosea said, ‘‘joined to idols, let him 
alone.” The words of Jesus bear the same instruction, 
‘‘Neither cast ye your pearls before swine.”” As though in 
meditation upon a sin so sorrowful, John says: ‘‘I do not 
say, that ye shall pray for it.” Paul, by the direction of 
the Holy Spirit, tells us why those thus guilty should be 
neither preached to nor prayed for—‘‘ vessels of wrath fitted 
to destruction.” 

* Olshausen, as indorsed by Trench. (‘* Notes on Parables,” page 284.) 
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A STUDY OF PLUTARCH—WAS HE CHRISTIAN? 


BY J. W. WEDDELL. 


“Cam of old the bark went onward, 
When a cry more loud than wind 
Rose up, deepened, and swept sunward, 
From the piled dark behind: 
And the sun shrank and grew pale, 
Breathed against by the great wail, 
Pan, Pan is dead! 


And the rowers from the benches 
Fell—each shuddering on his face— 
While departing influences 
Struck a cold back through the place; 
And the shadow of the ship 
Reeled along the passive deep— 
Pan, Pan is dead! 


And that dismal cry rose slowly, 
And sank slowly through the air; 
Full of spirits melancholy 
And eternity's despair ! 
And they heard the words it said, 
Pan is dead, great Pan is dead, 
Pan, Pan is dead!’’ 


When that sincere poet, Mrs. Browning, wrote these 
lines she was utilizing, in a good way, an ancient legend 
that had done service for several other objects. Schiller 
had uttered the refrain of the above as a lamentation over 
the departure of the old poetic influences. Whilst in 
the woman’s verses there is a song of triumph like to 
Miriam’s by-the sea, in the German bard’s there is a mel- 
ancholy dirge. 

Plutarch puts the legend into the mouth of one of the 
guests at an evening convivial gathering, to prove that not 
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all of the gods are immortal. There is a weird significance 
in the original narrative which even the poet’s clear verse 
does not bring out.* A merchant vessel laden with goods 
and passengers was becalmed and carried by the tide near 
the isles of Paxi. As the occupants of the ship were eat- 
ing their evening meal they were suddenly startled by a 
penetrating voice, which seemed to come from the air about 
them. This injunction, specially directed to Thamus, one 
of the party, rang in the ears of all: ‘‘When you arrive 
at Palodes take care to make it known that the great god 
Pan is dead!” 

‘‘Thamus,” Plutarch proceeds, ‘‘for his part, was re- 
solved, if the wind permitted, to sail by the place without 
saying a word; but if the wind ceased, and there ensued 
a storm, to speak and cry out as loud as he was able what 
he was enjoined. Being come to Palodes there was no wind 
stirring, and the sea was as smooth as glass. Whereupon 
Thamus, standing on the deck, with his face toward the 
land, uttered with a loud voice his message, saying: ‘The 
great Pan is dead!’ He had no sooner said this but. they 
heard a dreadful noise, not only of one but of several, who, 
to their thinking, groaned and lamented with a kind of 
astonishment.” 

Aside from introducing our author, the legend serves to 
indicate one aspect of Christianity in its advent. It came 
in a true sense, suddenly and unexpectedly, as a power 
among the nations, immediately subversive of their ancient 
deities. Without a moment's warning the heathen philoso- 
pher found his deity fallen, like Dagon, headless across the 
sacred threshold. There is permissible another conception 
quite different, but no less true. It is suggested in the 
stirring scene which Mr. Lew. Wallace sketches in the 
opening chapters of ‘‘Ben Hur, a Tale of the Christ.” In 
the twilight of the evening, on an open desert, far apart 
from men, three strange individuals meet. They have never 

* Why the Oracles Cease to Answer, in ‘*Plutarch’s Morals.” (Good- 


win’s Revision, Vol. IV, page 23.) 
VoL. IV, No. 15—22 
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seen nor heard of each other before. One an Egyptian, 
one a Persian, the third a Greek, they come together, led 
by a common supernatural impulse ; and as they glance anx- 
iously from one another’s faces to heaven, lo, a mysterious 
star breaks upon their gaze, and, with beating hearts, they 
journey on together, till the beckoning light comes and 
stands over where the young child lies. Let both of these 
illustrations weigh with us when we address ourselves 
to the study of those days when first, by God’s gracious 
love, the light shone in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not. 

Was Plutarch Christian? It is to be observed that the 
question, an answer to which shall. be the ultimate endeavor 
of this paper, is not, Was Plutarch @ Christian? We take 
it for granted, at the outset, that the distinguished philos. 
opher was not a professed disciple of the Master. Judging 
from his writings one might suppose that he was not even 
aware of the existence of such a class as the Christians, 
The question asked is simply this, Was Plutarch a man of 
Christian sentiment and Christian life? Do the expressions 
he gave utterance to, the doctrines he taught, and the 
career he led, entitle him to the designation Christian ? 

Julia Wedgwood, in a recent number of the Contem- 
porary Review,* has published an able article under this 
caption, ‘‘ Plutarch and the Unconscious Christianity of the 
First Two Centuries.’’ The writer, on the basis of a stu- 
dious examination of Plutarch’s works, from which some 
extracts are made, concludes that he gives utterance to 
cardinal Christian verities which mark him as at least un- 
consciously Christian.t Trench, in one of his books,t 
advances an opinion somewhat similar, but far milder. 


* Contemporary Review, January, 1881. 

T This essayist says: ‘*The new idea” (referring to the conceptions 
brought to light by Jesus) “had exponents who were ignorant, probably, 
of the name, certainly of the Churches, of Christ; and the most interesting 
of these, toour mind, is the writer” (Plutarch), . . . ‘a spirit among 
those who had either never heard of it’ (Christ’s teaching) ‘‘or had re- 
jected it.” 

t“ Plutarch.” Four Lectures. 
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Many of the ecclesiastical worthies of the later centuries 
seem to have included Plutarch in their calendar of Chris- 
tian scholars. It hence may not be worthless expenditure 
of time for us to try to learn something of this great man’s 
life and teaching, and to consider his claims to a position in 
Christian ranks. 

PLUTARCH, THE MAN. 


Plutarch was the Boswell of his times—the better Bos- 
well, we mean. Restless, active, observant, associating 
with many different men, he has proved himself the true 
reporter and interviewer of his century—perhaps the first in 
the centuries of that not unworthy guild. Had he not 
drawn out, noted down, and commented, much of the life 
and character of those days, by whose perusal we are now 
entertained, would be wanting to us. Few of us render 
him the historical credit he deserves, from the simple fact 
that we have no faint idea of how we could have gotten 
along without him. His ‘‘ Lives” tell us what sort of men 
were living then; his ‘‘ Morals” inform us not only how he 
himself felt, but they intimate to us how men around him 
thought and felt. 

He was born about 50 A. D., at Chzronea, a town of 
Beeotia. A lover of country, he made the great domain 
of Greece and Rome his father-land. A man of tenderest 
household affection, he made all men of his rank the 
esteemed members of his family circle. In the meridian of 
his life, John, the ‘‘beloved,”’ was penning rapturous lines 
on Patmos; Ignatius, at Antioch, was preaching’ burning 
truths, such as he had heard from inspired lips; Pliny was 
dealing with simple-minded, but persistent, Christians in 
Bithynia; and Trajan was directing, at Rome, the interests 
of the great empire. 

The range of Plutarch’s travels was comparatively small, 
but the ground was oft retraced. Now we find him study- 
ing philosophy at Delphi or in classic Athens; now in 
Rome and the towns and villages of Italy teaching it; 
again for a brief, but delightsome vacation, at his simple 
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fireside in the little Grecian city, which had the honor of 
being his birthplace. 

He must have been an indefatigable reader. His volu- 
minous writings, abounding to an almost unheard of extent 
in apt quotation and literary allusion, indicate this. He 
knew not only what men were doing when he lived, but 
what they had been saying and thinking in times long 
gone by. He was familiarly at home with the past as well 
as with what was the present to him. 

Concerning his own private life we have not much intel- 
ligence. He gave his time and endeavor to sketching other 
men’s lives, neglecting any thing like an autobiography. 

“We are mainly indebted to the incidental hints and sugges- 
tions of his own familiar epistles for knowledge of the heart- 
life of the great man. 

Perhaps no letter gives so impressive a glimpse into his 
private relationships as that touching one written to his 
wife, Timoxena, on the death of their little daughter. Ob- 
serve the appealing gentleness of his words: * 


“Only, dear wife, let you ard me bear our affliction with patience. 
I know very well, and do comprehend what loss we have had; but if I 
should find that you grieve beyond measure, this would trouble me 
more than the thing itself. . . . This daughter was born after four 
sons, when you were longing to be the mother of a daughter, which 
made me call her by your own name. Therefore, I know she was par- 
ticularly dear to you, and grief must have a peculiar poignancy, in a 
mind tenderly affectionate to children, when you call to mind how nat- 
urally witty and innocent she was, void of anger and not querulous. 
She was naturally mild and compassionate to a miracle.” 

We may very properly presume that the disposition of 
the parent spoke in the happy smiles and instinctive charity 
of the offspring. 

Not only from the child of his affections but from the 
wife of his choice may we learn something impliedly of the 
character of the man. Men are not unjustly judged by 
the type of womanhood they deliberately lead to the altar 
and persistently cherish through life. Timoxena was, it 
seems, a noble woman—modest, discreet, an exemplary 

* Vol. V, page 386. ‘*Consolatory Letter to his Wife.” 
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lady in society, and an affectionate wife and mother in 
the family. 

Plutarch seems to have been a fine old Grecian gentle- 
man, a genuine ‘‘hail-fellow well met,” of the olden sort. 
Many of his writings are the journals of post-prandial dis- 
cussions, conducted with such perfect lightheartedness and 
informality, that one instinctively wishes he could have been 
there. The minutes of these after-dinner disquisitions do 
not, like too many of the ancient records, betray wild fan- 
cies and lewd hints—sad evidences of the muddled brain. 
On the contrary, there are prevailingly chaste and sage 
utterances. Hence we infer that the genial host of Che- 
ronea presided over his board with becoming dignity, and 
patronized such other feasts as were conducted with like 
decorum. 

On these occasions of conviviality the conversation 
ranges from a vigorous wrestle with Socrates’s ‘‘ Demon” 
to a harmless examination of ‘‘The Face in the Moon.” 
Sometimes an imaginary colloquy is introduced into our 
writer’s works, and there the subjects discussed are no more 
formidable or perilous. In Plutarch’s ‘‘Symposiacs” we 
have the whole art of feast-making and the proprieties of 
such occasions set before us in most interesting form. Such 
questions as the following are therein settled: ‘‘ Whether 
amidst our cups it is best to talk learnedly?”’ ‘‘Whether 
the entertainer should seat the guests, or let each man 
chose a seat to suit himself?’ ‘‘What manner of man 
should a steward of a feast be?” Plutarch was evidently a 
rare host, and doubtless a favorite guest at not a few tables. 

In his epistolary recreations he was no less timely and 
practical. His friends were treated to letters on such more 
or less interesting subjects as these, viz: ‘‘How to know 
a flatterer from a friend;” ‘‘ How a man may inoffensively 
praise himself without exciting envy” (who would not desire 
to know that secret ?); ‘‘How a man may be sensible of 
his progress in virtue;” ‘‘Whether an aged man should 
engage in state affairs.” His affirmative answer to this last 
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question discloses one prominent trait of his disposition, 
and leads us to suppose that, if the sage lived to be an old 
man, his last days were not indolent and fruitless.* 


As A PHILOSOPHER. 


Plutarch came the nearest among the men of his age to 
realizing in his own life the true conception of a popular 
philosopher. By popular philosopher is meant the scholar 
in the study of causes who most nearly approaches the 
mind and heart of the people, and to some extent takes 
them with him in his inquiries, and brings them nearest to 
his conclusions. As an investigator he does not present 
himself to us as a strikingly original genius. He gave birth 
to no new system of philosophy, and organized no distinct 
school of metaphysical thought. And yet, in his method 
of combination and development, he was in a marked de- 
gree original, and in the new philosophical spirit of his day 
he was undoubtedly no less than a leader. He was the 
foremost representative and promoter of a noteworthy 
movement. 

Plutarch’s philosophy was, in the first place, eclectic. 
He honored previous investigations. He loved to study 
the customs of all nations, the cults of all religious schools. 
Montaigne is called, in this particular, his modern disciple, 
though it must be said, upon a somewhat lower grade. 
The whole world of human life and thought is Plutarch’s 
academy of instruction; and from every land, every hall of 
learning, and every original mind he carries away some 
item of truth. From every side he draws material. 

Plutarch is, in the second place, a practical philosopher. 
He directs his researches to the apprehension of common 
things. Emerson says of him, that he is more interested 
in the results than in the method of philosophy.¢ Thor- 
oughly idealistic he certainly is in treating the higher con- 

*Tradition makes him, in his later days, magistrate and priest of 


Apollo in his native city. 
fT Emerson’s Introduction to Goodwin’s ‘‘ Revision.” 
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ceptions of his theology, but he takes pains to make his 
philosophy subserve the understanding of the simple mat- 
ters of every-day life. For instance, he is nothing loath to 
examine exhaustively into such ordinary questions as: How. 
science and prudence differ? How stars foretell? Why the 
West wind is held to be swiftest? Why dogs bite first 
the stone that is thrown at them? Why does oil calm the 
waves? Why is the sea less salty in the Winter time? In 
his discussion of these every-day matters of natural history 
he is more of a poet than a scientist, and in the quaintness 
of his suggestions he anticipates the thoroughly whole-souled 
and gentlé-spirited Sir Thomas Browne and Thomas Fuller, 
whose works of more recent date lie well-worn upon 
our tables. 

Another marked characteristic of Plutarch’s philosophy 
is the humanitarian element. He attempts to instruct the 
people. He is a true pedagogue. The learning he has 
possessed himself of is mainly devoted to the education of 
the simple-minded folk. He walks among them to learn 
their craving, and having found it, with the confidence of 
an enthusiast he pours them out, from the elevated store- 
house of his philosophy, rich food and medicine. He 
wretchedly fails in all important cases, but the endeavor to 
help is manifestly sincere and hearty. He sees the people 
negligent, and he brings some great occult principle of 
nature before their eyes to stimulate them to action. He 
sees them rushing too impetuously forward or withholding 
themselves through fear, and he urges, now the restrictions, 
now the sanctions of philosophy, to retard or encourage as 
the case may demand. In short, he strives to make the 
people of this world as happy and wise as possible by the 
aid of his conception of things unseen and obscure. He is 
the philosophical priest and pastor of the people. 

His philosophy is, finally, studiously devout. Plutarch is 
not, by any means, an infidel. He is a thorough-going 
rationalist, and yet that does, not prevent him from giving 
creed and ceremony a high place on the utilitarian basis. 
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The words of Paul in Athens, ‘‘xara mdvra de decgedarpov- 
eatépoug”’—in every respect exceedingly god-fearing—ap- 
ply to him. He reverences the gods of all nations. It is 
because of this peculiarity that La Harpe calls him ‘‘the 
genius the most naturally moral that ever lived.” In one 
place our devout philosopher says: ‘‘I am of opinion that 
a city might sooner be built without any ground to fix it 
on, than a common weal be constituted altogether void of 
any religion and opinion of the gods, or being constituted, 
be preserved.”"* And he has just before spoken approv- 
ingly of universal religion in the following famous language: 
‘* And if you will take the pains to travel through the world 
you may find towns and cities without walls, without letters, 
without kings, without homes, without wealth, without 


money, without theaters and places of exercise; but there - 


was never seen nor shall be seen by man any city without 
temples and gods.” ¢ 

And that he was sincere in this, and, in all probability, 
indorsed the precept by the religiousness of his own life, is 
to be inferred from the language used in the introduction 
to one of his other essays, namely: ‘‘I first lay this down 
for an axiom, that there ought to be seen in men’s lives an 
agreement with their doctrines. For it is not so necessary 
that the pleader (as Aéschines has it) and the law speak one 
and the same thing, as that the life of a philosopher be 
consonant with his speech; for the speech of a _philoso- 
pher is a law of his own, and voluntarily imposed upon 
himself—unless they esteem philosophy to be a game 
or an acuteness in disputing, invented for the gaining of 
applause, and not, what it really is, a thing deserving our 
greatest study.”"t He has been called the ‘‘pious phi- 
losopher.’’ Resembling Cicero in many respects, and espe- 
cially as to his hope in a future life, he differs from him 
in this, that there is more of simple piety and devout 
reverence in his writings than in those of the Roman orator. 


*Vol. V, page 380. Against Colotes. tIdem. 
Vol. IV, page 428. The Contradictions of the Stoics. 
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Let us now briefly inquire to what school of philosophy 
Plutarch belonged. We have classed him with the Roman 
thinkers as an eclectic, having many masters, and yet we 
shall find some one system at the basis of his philosophy. 
It was not Stoicism. He resembled Zeno and the Stoics in 
that he strongly advocated their pet theory of self-depend- 
ence. And yet he warmly inveighed against their funda- 
mental doctrine of indifferentism, and their practice of 
universal contempt. Two of his most labored treatises are 
written against their school. These are his ‘‘Common Con- 
ceptions against the Stoics” and ‘‘The Contradictions of 
the Stoics.”’ 

Neither is he an Epicurean. He vigorously urges, as 
did Epicurus, that it is the height of good sense to get the 
most one can out of this life, but he rejects with expres- 
sions of greatest disdain the Epicurean notion of sensual 
enjoyment as the only good, and of the bliss of annihilation. 
It is in his essay against this teaching, entitled ‘‘ Pleasure 
not Attainable According to Epicurus,” that the oft-quoted 
passage occurs. They, the Epicureans, ‘‘leave themselves 
nothing to turn to in their adversity; but, when they are in 
distress, look only to this one refuge and port, dissolution 
and insensibility. Just as if in a storm or tempest at sea 
some one should, to hearten the rest, stand up and say: 
Gentlemen, the ship hath never a pilot in it, nor will Castor 
and Pollux come themselves to assuage the violence of the 
beating waves, or to lay the swift careers of the winds ; yet 
I can assure you that there is nothing to be dreaded in all 
this, for the vessel will be quickly swallowed up by the sea, 
or else will very quickly fall off and be dashed in pieces 
against the rocks.”** Manifestly Plutarch did not desire 
posterity to identify him with this school of thought. 

Our philosopher had some slight affinity with the Neo- 
platonists, whose origin was before his day, and with the 
Manicheans, who came after. He partook of the spirit of 
the former in his readiness to assimilate philosophical prin- 

*Vol. II, page 194. 
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ciples drawn from all sources. The latter he resembled in 
his tendency to locate the origin of evil as co-etaneous with 
that of the good, and, in his belief in the existence of 
demons or intermediate spirits, good, bad, and indifferent. 
But in other respects than these he is widely separated from 
these schools, and neither can the first mentioned call him ° 
its echo, nor the last its precursor. 

Plutarch was, in fact, a Platonist, a thorough disciple 
of the noble master of the Academy. He is devoted to 
‘this teacher. Indeed, the pupil treats the writings and 
opinions of his intellectual leader with something akin to 
religious reverence. Whatever of other men’s opinions 
he may assail, the statements of Plato he takes up with 
respect, and even where he differs or goes a step farther it 
is as if he were still holditg on to the skirts of the old 
philosopher. Of his intimate relationship with Plato we 
shall have occasion to speak farther on. Suffice it to 
say here that Plutarch is a genuine Platonist of the old 
school, and probably the last of that remarkable school 
worthy of the name.* 


PLUTARCH, THE Morar TEACHER. 


Among the pagan writers one would go to Seneca for 
terse apothegms, and to Marcus Aurelius for pious medita- 
tion—perhaps to Cicero for moral discourse or religious 
speculation ; but for practical precept, maxim, and example, 
appealing to the heart in simplest and most persuasive 
forms, we must have recourse to Plutarch. He has taught 
the best system of every-day living and the most influential 
code of popular virtue to be found among the philosophers. f 

And first we would note his whole-hearted endeavor 
to produce a stable religious sentiment among the com- 
mon people. His abhorrence of atheism has been before 
referred to. He was equally distressed over a superstitious 


*<¢Plutarch, one of the noblest and wisest representatives of this sys- 
tem (Plato’s), and one in whose writings it was first fully unfolded.” (Ne- 
ander, Ch. Hist., page 20.) 

TSee **Plutarch.” Art. III, Chris. Review, December, 1844. 
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fear of the gods, which would lead men to insane acts of 
worship. He is pained at what he esteems wretched views 
of the Deity meeting him on all sides. ‘‘Of all fears,” he 
says, ‘‘none so dazes and confounds as that of supersti- 
tion.” * It is in speaking earnestly upon this point that 
he uses some forcible language, not unfrequently alluded 
to, namely: 

“What, is he who holds there is no God guilty of impiety, and is 
not he that describes him as the superstitious do much more guilty? 
I, for my part, had much rather people would say of me that there 
neither is nor ever was such a man as Plutarch, than they should say: 
‘Plutarch is an unsteady, fickle, froward, vindictive, and touchy fellow; 
if you invite others to sup with you and chance to leave out Plutarch, 
or if some business falls out that you can not wait at his door with the 
morning salute, or if, when you meet with him, you fail to speak to 
him, he'll fasten upon you somewhere with his teeth and bite the part 
through, or catch one of your children and cane him, or turn his beast 
into your corn and spoil your crop.’ "ft 

We need no clearer evidence than this of the vague 
unrest and self-condemnation which was felt among the 
masses. The precept is to. be extolled for its intention 
rather than for any real effect which it produced. 

Next to Plutarch’s exaltation of discreet piety may be 
placed his fatherly counsel regarding household virtues. He 
lays down principles of instruction not only for the regula- 
tion of an orderly home, but one, moreover, characterized 
by sympathy and affection. One imagines that in those 
times of cold-hearted family discipline and neglect it might 
have been refreshing to be admitted, for a season, to Plu- 
tarch’s domestic penetraléa. In his conjugal precepts he 
puts forward advice so excellent that, if its high standard 
was realized within his own walls, his family life must have 
been indeed very exemplary. The husband, he teaches, 
must govern by love, and the wife must win by sweetness 
of disposition; moreover, there is enjoined a perfect con- 
formity of tastes and customs, and a persistent unanimity 
of desire. This he also advances, that a wife so ‘‘ contrive 

* Vol. I, page 169. On ‘*Superstition.” 
fT Vol. I, page 179. Idem. 
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the gaining of her husband’s love as not to lessen or with- 
draw his affection from his mother.” * 

In his ‘‘discourse touching the training of children” + 
there is shown no less sagacity and good sense. The essay 
‘“‘Of Brotherly Love” is, however, perhaps the most 
noteworthy of his productions in this branch of morals. 
‘‘Brothers,” he says, ‘‘should not be like the scales of a 
balance, the one rising upon the other’s sinking; but rather 
like the numbers in arithmetic, the lesser and greater mu- 
tually helping and improving each other.” { It is a pity, 
though, that our philosopher should see fit to confine such 
generous conduct to the family circle and not make it 
extend to all relationships. 

His essays on ‘‘ Virtue and Vice” are replete with whole- 
some truth. In fact, the most of his writings are devoted 
to moral themes. Such topics as the following are to be 
met with: ‘‘How a man may receive profit from his ene- 
mies ;” ‘Of the tranquillity of the mind ;” ‘‘ That virtue may 
be taught ;” ‘‘Concerning the cure of anger ;”’ ‘‘ How a man 
may be sensible of his progress in virtue ;” ‘‘ Whether vice is 
sufficient to render a man unhappy.” We have record of as 
many as eighty-four moral works of which he was the author. 

A few choice maxims, culled from his writings, may 
properly be inserted at this point: 


““Whosoever passes a hard censure upon another man’s life should 
presently make use of self-examination, and inquire what his own is,”’|| 

“A man that praises his enemy for his real deserts shall himself 
obtain the more honor by it.’’2 

“Neither rich furniture nor abundance of gold, nor a descent from 
an illustrious family, or greatness of authority, nor eloquence and all 
the charms of speaking can procure so great a serenity of life as a 
mind free from guilt, kept untainted not only from actions but purposes 
that are wicked.” J 

“Vice, without any preparation of engines, as soon as it enters 
the soul, torments and dejects it, filling a man with grief, lamentations, 
sorrow, and repentance.’’** 


*Vol. II, page 499. ‘‘ Conjugal Precepts.” 
T Vol. I, page 3. tVol III, page 53. | Vol. I, page 287. 
2Vol. I, page 293. { Vol. I, page 165. ** Vol. IV, page 500. 
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“Truth, . . . the greatest good that man can receive and the 
goodliest blessing that God can give.’’* 

Not yet have we attempted a definite answer to the 
question with which we set out, and for the simple reason 
that we have not yet sufficient data before us from which 
to judge. Moral precept is not the adequate test of Chris- 
tianity. Whatever has been, from time to time, said and 
implied to the contrary, the declaration or the apparent 
maintenance of moral principle does not, of itself alone, 
constitute one a Christian. Marcus Aurelius wrote pure 
and beautiful sentiments, yet remorselessly slaughtered the 
meek and inoffensive followers of the Nazarene. Seneca’s 
moral system is theoretically so faultless that L’Estrange 
thought it not too much to call him a ‘‘pagan Christian,” 
and yet his private life was notoriously bad. We can not 
decide this inquiry,.as many have regarding later authors, 
on the basis of the utterance of good principles, however 
analogous these principles may be to those of the New 
Life. It is in his scholarly comparison of ‘‘Paul and 
Seneca” that Lightfoot says: ‘‘ Mere ethical teaching, how- 
ever important, is the least important, because the least 
distinctive part of Christianity.” 

We are in error when we conceive of a body of precepts, 
moral sanctions, and restrictions as the core of Christianity. 
To be sure, there is an inseparable connection between the 
Christian system and the code of practical morality, and it 
is no insignificant commentary on the elevating and enno- 
bling character of that system that men naturally ascribe all 
elements of good to it, and count its spirit absent when 
those elements of good do not show themselves in the life. 
But every voice lifted ‘‘in praise of the right and in blame of 
the wrong’”’ is not necessarily Christian. The voice may, and 
does owe its clearness and force to the secret influence of re- 
demptive truths, yet often it speaks from a consciousness of 
those abiding principles of virtue which, though disappearing 
from the life, God has never allowed to vanish entirely 


* Quoted by later writers. 
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from the universal heart of man. But these truths are not 
Christianity. There is one unique element which consti- 
tutes the heart of Christianity, and is the regulative prin- 
ciple of the system, giving it life and character. It is the 
personal and historical element—it is Christ; the mediator 
between God and man. Where this truth is acknowledged 
there do we find the veritable spirit of Christianity, and 
nowhere else. 

Three doctrines there are which may be called determin- 
ing doctrines, for they take their rise from the great central 
principle just enunciated and infallibly manifest the accept- 
ance of that principle. They are the idea of God, of sin, 
and of immortality. We venture, therefore, to suggest 
these tests as necessarily involved in the discussion of the 
question before us: 1. What conception of God is presented 
in the system under examination? 2. What estimation 
is placed upon human guilt and its expiation? 3. What 
opinion is held regarding the future life? Around these three ~ 
doctrines clusters the Christian system. The teachings of 
the Church on these points, at the very first, constituted its 
distinctive characteristics, won its adherents, and provoked 
its enemies. If the teacher is Christian, it is because he 
declares with Paul the truth upon these great leading issues. 
Let us, therefore, proceed to examine our philosopher’s 
religious standing upon these grounds. 


PLUTARCH, THE THEOLOGIAN. 


Plutarch had his Scripture, a sacred, superior writ, to 
which he appealed with reverence and confidence. From 
it he derived the essentials of his creed, and by it he meas- 
ured all faiths. His inspired penmen were his own country- 
men, Homer and Plato. The former gave Plutarch his 
Old Testament, and the latter his New. These he appar- 
ently accepts as his masters, and his writings do not betray 
any attempt to contradict their teachings; nor does he go 
farther beyond them than practically to apply and render 
popular the poetical and philosophical principles broached 
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by them. This much we say in general by way of intro- 
duction to a brief study of Plutarch’s theological views. 

His idea of God is essentially Platonic. Plato’s God is 
a spiritualized ideal, sovereign in the universe, the source 
and goal of thought. Plutarch gives this as Plato’s concep- 
tion of God, as a being related to the world. ‘‘ Whereas 
the world consists of two parts, body and soul, God indeed 
made not the body; but, matter being provided, he formed 
and fitted it, binding up and confining what was infinite 
within proper limits and figures. But the soul, partaking 
of mind, reason, and harmony was not only the work of 
God but part of him; was not only made by him but be- 
got by him.’’* This is evidently something of an advance 
upon crude polytheistic and pantheistic notions of the 
Deity, but it is still vague and unsatisfactory, making mat- 
ter coeternal with Deity and God a mere directing energy. 

In his conception of the Supreme Being the disciple 
goes somewhat beyond the master, at least in the clearness 
of his statement, and yet their ideas are fundamentally the 
same. To Plutarch God is the supreme Intelligence, eter- 
nal, infinite, untouched by earthly blemish and exalted 
above earthly need, calmly directing this universe for the 
happiness of all spirit. Beneath him is nature, to which, 
in his physical development, man belongs, and between 
himself and that kingdom are the Demons, a host of inter- 
mediate spirits having direct connection with men. This 
Supreme Being is like created intelligences, only as they 
are mind, and is realizable by them only as they lift them- 
selves up in thought to the absolute. The Deity is an 
infinitely benevolent sovereign, having no thought of broken 
law, and looking upon men as lower spirits, mixed with 
gross matter and hampered by their environment. 

This highest Intelligence may be represented by earthly 
symbols, yet these are not to be worshiped, but to be con- 
ceived of as ‘‘instruments or artifices’’ made by God, 
and the ‘‘mirrors of him produced by nature.” ‘‘ But 
*Vol. V, page 429. 
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men’s souls, encompassed here with bodies and passions, 
have no communication with God, except what they can 
reach to in conception only by means of philosophy, as by 
a kind of an obscure dream.’’* 

Here and there, in all this, we meet with occasional 
testimonies regarding God, which are not at all unworthy of 
his excellences, and yet they strike the mind as, in the 
main, idealistic and speculative. There is nothing certain, 
nothing real. God is, perhaps, a spirit, and if that, a 
remote embodiment, indifferent to grief and stretching out 
no hand to earth-bound souls. It is, at best, a wretched 
caricature of the divine Father, that eternal One, who is 
alone known in his fullness as beheld in the Son. 

Paul, standing upon Mars’ Hill and beholding the altar 
‘‘to the unknown God,’ pays a fit tribute to the rational 
powers of man, which by feeling after had obtained some 
vague conception of the Godhead. Yet he calls this 
knowledge so inadequate that he sees proper to say in 
another place,{ that ‘‘the world by wisdom knew not God.” 
Here he names it ‘‘ignorance,” and calls upon all men to 
leave their fruitless questionings and ‘‘zvepent.””. What does 
he mean by this, other than that no true conception of God 
can be attained except on the basis of a right view of our- 
selves as guilty sinners? Repentance accompanies, if it 
does not precede, a correct apprehension of the Deity. 

Let us try, then, to ascertain what were Plutarch’s 
views regarding human depravity. His opinions on this 
point are to be learned mainly from his two discourses on 
‘*Superstition” and on ‘‘ Whether the Derangements of the 
Soul or the Body are worse.” (‘‘ Animi ne an Corporis 
Affectiones sint Pejores.”) Other works might be cited, but 
these will be found sufficient to explain to us his position. 
The aim of the essay on ‘‘ Superstition,” from which we 
have elsewhere quoted, is to bring the people to a sober 
and sensible religiousness. That they should believe in the 


*Vol. IV, page 136. Of ‘Isis and Osiris.” 
t Acts xvii, 23. t1 Corinthians i, 21. 
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gods he counts a happy thing, but that they should fear 
and tremble at the thought of them seems seriously to 
modify his feeling of complacency. It is, in fact, to the 
kindly heart of Plutarch the source of no little grief as 
well as wonder. He speaks sadly and reprovingly of the 
tear-stained eyes, the woe-begone and pallid countenances 
which he sees at the public altars. The bitter lamenta- 
tions, too, at these places of pious resort awaken his 
reproach. He complains that the people do not find there 
an occasion for rejoicing instead of mourning, and that they 
do not come with looks of confidence, but rather with a 
terror-stricken visage, as if the gods were angry with them. 

‘*How,” he says, ‘‘will you come at this superstitious 
penitentiary, either to speak to him or to bring him any 
relief? He sits him down without doors in sackcloth or 
wrapped up in foul and nasty rags; yea, many times rolls 
himself naked in mire repeating over I know not what sins 
and transgressions of his own.”’* 

Undoubtedly there is something to be learned from this 
essay, in accordance with the intention of its author, regard- 
ing indiscreetness in worship. But more important than 
this are two secrets which the writer, in his earnest discourse, 
undesignedly makes known to us concerning the sentiment 
of the times. The first is that among the common people 
there was a dull feeling of guilt which they could not shake 
off, and which they manifested in various ways. However 
‘‘vulgar” it might be represented by the sages, it was too 
real and terrible to them to be argued or laughed away. 
The other fact disclosed is that with the philosopher it 
seems to have become the fashion to put down this con- 
demning spirit within, and by appealing to lofty intellectual 
conceptions, which process they called communing with the 
infinite mind, to stifle the upbraiding voices of the heart. 
Some of the consolations urged are truly worthy, but, 
while the sin-burdened heart remained, they were delusive 
and miserably ineffectual. The only antidote for those who 

* Vol. I, page 176. ‘*Of Superstition.” 
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could not rise to a mertal ecstasy was forgetfulness, and that 
afforded but momentary relief. 

There is, to us, no more melancholy picture than 
that one which Lecky sketches to portray the self-assurance 
displayed on those old death-beds. He speaks thus: 


“The writings of Cicero in his old age are full of passionate aspi- 
rations to a future world, unclouded by one regret or by one fear. 
Seneca died tranquilly, bequeathing to his friends the most precious 
of his possessions, the image of his life. Titus, on his death-bed, 
declared that he could remember only a single act with which to 
reproach himself. On the last night in which Antoninus Pius lived 
the tribune came to ask the password for the night—the dying em- 
peror gave him @guanimitas. Julian, the last great representative of 
his expiring creed, caught up the same majestic strain. Amid the curses 
of angry priests and the impending ruin of the cause he loved, he 
calmly died in the consciousness of his virtue, and his death, which is 
among the most fearless that antiquity records, was the last protest of 
philosophical paganism against the new doctrine that had arisen.”* 


Let us glance at Plutarch’s essay on the ‘‘ Derange- 
ments of Soul and Body.” In this deliverance some have 
found, as they suppose, indications of a belief in origi- 
nal depravity. The following paragraph has been quoted 
in proof: 

“Thy body, O man, naturally of itself breeds many diseases and 
passions, and many it receives befalling it from without; but if thou 
shalt open thine interior thou wilt find a certain various and abun- 
dantly furnished store-house and (as Democritus says) treasury of 
evils, not flowing into it from abroad, but having, as it were, their inbred 
and original springs, which vice, exceedingly affluent and rich in 
passions, causes to break forth.’’+ 

A certain writer,t interpreting this passage, has said: 
‘‘Thus we are incompetent to be physicians to each other, 
and must look for healing elsewhere.” But the context 
indicates that this is not what Plutarch means. He laments, 
to be sure, the ills and woes which, the Christian knows, 
only a Savior can alleviate; but it is a species of ‘‘ten- 
dency in criticism” to transfer this sentiment to Plutarch’s 


*Lecky, ‘‘ History of European Morals,’ page 219. 


TVol. IV, page 505. ‘*Whether the Derangements” etc. 
tJulia Wedgwood. 
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mind. He does not designedly teach the necessity of a 

Redeemer, but simply the need of greater watchfulness ; 
and what he deplores is not man’s inability to help him- 
self, but his readiness to ignore the natural evil passions 
of the heart, whilst very solicitous about the less noxious 
diseases of the body. He seems, in this discourse, to be 
thoroughly consistent with his prevailing notion of the capa- 
bility of the human will, of its own unaided power, to put 
down all grief-bringing affections. We have looked in vain 
for what some commentators have regarded as a Plutarchian 
doctrine of atonement—confession of a nature by birth sin- 
ful and guilty, and acknowledgment that a mediator is 
needed to reconcile fallen man with his God. Until we 
find this we must conclude the system of theology we are 
studying radically and fatally defective. 

There remains yet to be examined Plutarch’s opinion of 
the future state. Does our pagan theologian teach a doc- 
trine of immortality? Judging from some of his statements 
we should answer this question in the affirmative. His 
strongest language on this theme is to be found in his well- 
known essay on the ‘‘ Delay of the Deity in Punishing the 
Wicked,” and so excellent are his arguments in this discus- 
sion that the late Professor H. B. Hackett thought it not 
unworthy to be published with notes for theological study.* 

For brevity’s sake, two very brief quotations from this 
remarkable treatise must suffice: 

‘For during this mortal life the soul is in combat as a wrestler; but 
after all these conflicts are at an end, she then receives according to 
her merits.” ¢ 

“Can we think that God so little considers his own actions, or is 
such a waster of his time in trifles, . . . as to create us souls to blos- 
som and flourish only for a day, in a soft and tender body of flesh, 
without any firm and solid root of life, and then to be blasted and 
extinguished in a moment upon every slight occasion ?” f 

No better argument than these two, founded on the 
misadjustments of the present life, and the conscious facul- 
ties and aspirations of the soul, can be drawn from natural 

* Andover. 1844. t Vol. IV, page 170. Vol. IV, page 169. 
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could not rise to a mertal ecstasy was forgetfulness, and that 
afforded but momentary relief. 

There is, to us, no more melancholy picture than 
that one which Lecky sketches to portray the self-assurance 
displayed on those old death-beds. He speaks thus: 


“The writings of Cicero in his old age are full of passionate aspi- 
rations to a future world, unclouded by one regret or by one fear. 
Seneca died tranquilly, bequeathing to his friends the most precious 
of his possessions, the image of his life. Titus, on his death-bed, 
declared that he could remember only a single act with which to 
reproach himself. On the last night in which Antoninus Pius lived 
the tribune came to ask the password for the night—the dying em- 
peror gave him @guanimitas. Julian, the last great representative of 
his expiring creed, caught up the same majestic strain. Amid the curses 
of angry priests and the impending ruin of the cause he loved, he 
calmly died in the consciousness of his virtue, and his death, which is 
among the most fearless that antiquity records, was the last protest of 
philosophical paganism against the new doctrine that had arisen.”* 


Let us glance at Plutarch’s essay on the ‘‘ Derange- 
ments of Soul and Body.” In this deliverance some have 
found, as they suppose, indications of a belief in origi- 
nal depravity. The following paragraph has been quoted 
in proof: 

“Thy body, O man, naturally of itself breeds many diseases and 
passions, and many it receives befalling it from without; but if thou 
shalt open thine interior thou wilt find a certain various and abun- 
dantly furnished store-house and (as Democritus says) treasury of 
evils, not flowing into it from abroad, but having, as it were, their inbred 
and original springs, which vice, exceedingly affluent and rich in 
passions, causes to break forth.”’+ 

A certain writer,t interpreting this passage, has said: 
‘‘Thus we are incompetent to be physicians to each other, 
and must look for healing elsewhere.” But the context 
indicates that this is not what Plutarch means. He laments, 
to be sure, the ills and woes which, the Christian knows, 
only a Savior can alleviate; but it is a species of ‘‘ten- 
dency in criticism” to transfer this sentiment to Plutarch’s 

*Lecky, ‘‘ History of European Morals,’”’ page 219. 
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mind. He does not designedly teach the necessity of a 
Redeemer, but simply the need of greater watchfulness ; 
and what he deplores is not man’s inability to help him- 
self, but his readiness to ignore the natural evil passions 
of the heart, whilst very solicitous about the less noxious 
diseases of the body. He seems, in this discourse, to be 
thoroughly consistent with his prevailing notion of the capa- 
bility of the human will, of its own unaided power, to put 
down all grief-bringing affections. We have looked in vain 
for what some commentators have regarded as a Plutarchian 
doctrine of atonement—confession of a nature by birth sin- 
ful and guilty, and acknowledgment that a mediator is 
needed to reconcile fallen man with his God. Until we 
find this we must conclude the system of theology we are 
studying radically and fatally defective. 

There remains yet to be examined Plutarch’s opinion of 
the future state. Does our pagan theologian teach a doc- 
trine of immortality? Judging from some of his statements 
we should answer this question in the affirmative. His 
strongest language on this theme is to be found in his well- 
known essay on the ‘‘ Delay of the Deity in Punishing the 
Wicked,” and so excellent are his arguments in this discus- 
sion that the late Professor H. B. Hackett thought it not 
unworthy to be published with notes for theological study.* 

For brevity’s sake, two very brief quotations from this 
remarkable treatise must suffice: 

‘For during this mortal life the soul is in combat as a wrestler; but 
after all these conflicts are at an end, she then receives according to 
her merits.” ¢ 

“Can we think that God so little considers his own actions, or is 
such a waster of his time in trifles, . . . as to create us souls to blos- 
som and flourish only for a day, in a soft and tender body of flesh, 
without any firm and solid root of life, and then to be blasted and 
extinguished in a moment upon every slight occasion ?”’ t 

No better argument than these two, founded on the 
misadjustments of the present life, and the conscious facul- 
ties and aspirations of the soul, can be drawn from natural 

* Andover. 1844. t Vol. IV, page 170. t Vol. IV, page 169. 
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religion. And yet no mind has ever been convinced by 
these considerations. 

What was needed to assure Plutarch’s mind of a future 
state we know. It was the divine Logos seen and known 
of men. That wondrous life which made morality a prac- 
tical power—a light which ‘made God discernible; a Death 
which taught at once the heinousness of sin and the purity 
of love; a resurrection, making immortality no longer 
merely a wish and a hope, but a glad assurance. This is 
what Plutarch needed to know. Had our philosopher 
known Christ, whom he might have known, that undertone 
of doubt and dissatisfaction which his writings betray might 
have been taken away. But he ignored the divine Revealer, 
and his darkness was not made light. He neglected the 
One who scattered the mists that shrouded many minds. 
That was fatal neglect. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Was Plutarch Christian? Yes and no. 

1. Plutarch was Christian in the sense that he belonged 
to the preparation for Christianity. Whilst we can not 
agree with the verdict that the sage of Chzronea was a dis- 
ciple of the distinctively Christian principles, yet we can 
readily admit that he assisted in making ready the soil for 
the implanting of those principles. 

The preparation for Christianity extends forward farther 
than the opening of the new dispensation; in fact, it has 
not yet ceased. There are men to-day who, though not 
followers of Christ, nay, rather open opponents of the 
faith, are nevertheless instrimental in preparing the human 
mind for future developments in Christian truth. 

There was a Jewish preparation and a Grecian prepara- 
tion. The former was prophetic and the latter linguistic. 
It was this latter school to which Plutarch and the phil- 
osophers belonged. They gave new words, new shades of 
ideas—they broke the hard, unyielding ground of pagan- 
ism, and made it fallow for the new seed. They came far 
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short of the truth, and ofttimes spoke grievous error, and 
yet in their discussions and appeals they materially assisted 
in making the mind of humanity ready for the heavenly 
visitation. 

A recent English writer* has happily said: ‘‘Those 
spiritual thoughts, those noble aspirations, so closely bor- 
dering upon Christianity, sometimes even identical with 
much of its teaching, which we trace in the philosophy of 
the first century—a resemblance which gave rise to the 
fiction that Seneca was the friend and pupil of St. Paul— 
these were scattered everywhere as germs of religious life, 
which awaited only the quickening light and warmth of the 
Sun of righteousness to develop into a higher faith.” 

2. In the second place we might call Plutarch Christian 
in that he partook of Christian sentiment and participated 
to a marked extent-in the Christian awakening. We are 
willing to call him ‘‘unconsciously Christian” in this sense. 
When we come to settle the real question of indebtedness 
we are forced to say that, instead of the new faith being 
under obligations to philosophy, the latter was, in fact, 
the beneficiary. Christianity gave birth to a new spirit 
in the world, which showed itself everywhere and in many 
ways. There was a general undercurrent of the spirit 
of humanity, holiness, and humility, which had its source 
in the new life, and exerted a secret but universal influence. 
It was in the language, in the atmosphere; and more than 
once the philosopher uttered for an original thought what 
the words or actions of his Christian slave had taught him. 
We are far from forming a severe or harsh judgment of the 
philosophical maxims of the day. It does not seem to us 
wise or fair to liken them to those bitter nuts or mock 
grapes which deceived us sometimes in boyhood days. 
Rather are they like the true grain which springs up, here 
and there, and seemingly wild, in fields adjacent to those 
where the husbandman has scattered the seed. The winds 
of heaven have given them root in foreign soil. It seems 

* Charles Shakespeare, in ‘St. Paul at Athens.” 
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proper, therefore, to conclude that the pagan reformation 
of the first century was based mainly upon principles bor- 
rowed from the new religion which it opposed; and its 
acceptance of these truths is a most significant fact in the 
history of belief. Dr. Hackett, in his introduction to that 
portion of Plutarch’s writings, which he edited, declares 
that they show ‘‘the infinite superiority of the Gospel to 
the purest pagan morality, while, at the same time, they 
teach us how entirely consonant to the dictates of sound 
reason are many of the very doctrines of revelation which 
objectors have most violently assailed.” 

3. Plutarch was zot Christian in his intention and de- 
sign. It was not his object to build up Christianity. 

Turnbull* has said, ‘‘those who would know Christ 
must know history, and those who would know history 
must know Christ,” and there is truth in his words. All 
men have administered by their lives to the development 
of Christianity, but some have done so purposely, whilst 
others have done unwilling service. Plutarch was one of 
the latter; it was his deliberate intention, in those efforts 
which, in spite of him, resulted in the strengthening of the 
Christian faith, to destroy and demolish. 

It has always been an interesting question why it was 
that the Christianity of the first century was passed over by 
pagan writers in such silence, and especially so since these 
chroniclers were searching everywhere for moral movements 
upon which they might use their pens. Why do Plutarch 
and Seneca advert to every other faith than the Christian ? 
There are three hypotheses to account for this strange over- 
sight. One theory is that the movement was really insig- 
nificant, and could not have met their gaze. But this is 
contrary to the facts of history. Another explanation is 
that the philosophers looked upon these sectaries with too 
great contempt to give them even a word. The contempo- 
raneous ‘letters of Pliny, however, and the record of the 
growth of the Christian body at Rome set aside this 


*Turnbull’s ‘‘ Christ in History,” page 33. 
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conjecture. The true view seems to be that put for- 
ward by Lightfoot in his ‘‘St. Paul in Rome.” To him 
it seems a studied evasion. He says: ‘‘May we not 
fairly conclude that, like others under similar circumstances, 
they considered a contemptuous reticence the safest, if not 
the keenest, weapon to employ against a religious move- 
ment which was working its way upward from the lower 
grades of society, and which they viewed with alarm and 
misgiving, not unmingled with secret respect?” Plutarch’s 
silence was, probably, more than an aristocratic disdain ; it 
was a determined effort to scorn a dangerous rival sect out 
of existence. 

4. Plutarch was xot Christian in his teachings, his funda- 
mental principles of ethical instruction. He inculcated 
a system of morality in many respects excellent, yet its 
better elements are attributable to Christian influences 
already at work, and it gives evidence of being built on a 
foundation of sand, with much of hay and stubble in the 
superstructure. Regarding the pivotal points of faith, 
redemption, and immortality, it is found sadly wanting, 
and its hope is insecure. We therefore receive that senti- 
ment advanced by a writer, already referred to, that Plu- 
tarch is ‘‘the unconscious preacher of Christian morality” 
only when the word wmnperfect is incorporated, for we must 
dissent from even so mild a judgment as this by that elo- 
quent writer: ‘‘ We find scattered up and down in these 
miscellaneous essays all that we should associate with the 
idea of Christianity, which is not directly historical.” For 
so important, in fact, is the historical element that without 
it the pure precept and example could never be. 

Did not the people prove the real weakness of phi- 
losophy? Sad and sick at heart they were, in spite of its 
hopes and its peradventures. The religion of the sage was 
not their sufficient remedy. They must seek elsewhere. 
Lo, what they need is just athand. There stands One who, 
holding forth a pierced hand, says: ‘‘Come; though your 
sins be as scarlet they shall be as white as snow, though 
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they be red like crimson they shall be as wool.’’ And to 
him they flock in such multitudes as to make philosophers 
and emperors gaze in astonishment. Occasionally a phi- 
losopher also joined the Christian ranks. Justin Martyr 
came out from Platonism to link his life in happy union 
with Christ’s, and he is our Christian philosopher. It 
could be wished that a soul so ready as Plutarch’s, ere the 
bound of life was reached, had followed in those same foot- 
steps; but of that his writings are silent. His was a noble, 
kindly spirit. We can heartily say with an ancient church- 
man * who loved to read his writings: 
“ Eimrep revacg BévAoo tév GAzotr orev 
THe one ameAne éedéohal, Xporé uov, 
TlAdrwva wai TlAovrapxov &&é2ov0 wo.” 
“Tf, of the heathen, O my Christ, thou art willing 


From thy dread destruction to deliver any, 
Then deliver, for my sake, Plato and Plutarch.” 


*See Christian Review, December, 1844. 





THE SOUL'S RELATION TO GOD. 


Artic.e VI. 


*ULRICI ON ‘‘THE SOUL IN ITS RELATION TO GOD.” 
TRANSLATED BY REV. GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Man, in the fundamental elements of his being, in the 
wonderful teleologic construction of his body, in the rela- 
tion of the body to the soul, in his spirituality, freedom of 
will and moral destiny; in his capacity for the knowledge 
of the true, the good, and the beautiful, and in his endow- 
ment with reason, which rests upon these elements of his 
being, is in and of himself, objectively, the clearest proof 
of the being of God—a proof whose convincing force is 
self-evident to every unprejudiced thinker. Man, just be- 
cause he is capable of the religion of nature, bears also in 
himself, subjectively, a living witness for the being of God; 
yes, there is at bottom no other argument for God's 
existence except the certainty and evidence which rest in 
man’s own soul, and which, through the objectively existing 
grounds for belief in God, are brought into clear conscious- 
ness. Psychology has, indeed, as its task, neither to discuss 
nor to prove the objective truth of this belief, but only to 
discover its subjective ground in the nature of the human 
soul. But the clearer it is that the objective truth can not 
be grasped without a subjective ground of its certainty, the 
more important becomes the question where this certainty 
lies; in what faculty of the soul it is rooted; in what way it 
becomes a conscious conviction which, as such, necessarily 
includes within itself not only the certainty of the existence 
of God, but also a knowledge of his nature. 

Religious faith—that is, religion in the form of personal 
conviction—and its general extension, are incontestable 

*Ulrici, ‘*Gott und der Mensch,” Fiinfter Abschnitt, S. 418 ff. 
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facts. However many individual atheists there may be, 
there is not, and never has been, an atheistic people or an 
atheistic age; at least none has been proved to be so. As 
right and morality, though in the most varying conceptions, 
and in the most widely differing stages of development, have 
still a general prevalence, so, it appears, does religion also 
clothe itself, indeed, in very different forms, and depend 
upon a varying and often upon an apparently absurd con- 
tent, but is never entirely wanting. 

Now this analogy between moral ideas and religious 
conceptions warrants us in assuming that their psychological 
grounds will border closely upon one another. It comes to 
this, that the religious idea in general, when it has attained 
to any considerable development appears, at the same time, 
as the highest ethical idea. In general, where religion and 
morality have been raised above the lowest stages of their 
development the concept of God denotes the ideal of the 
highest perfection—that is, of that measure of perfection 
of being, action, and knowledge of which the thought 
of the particular individual, race, or people, is capable. 
But the idea of perfection is the fundamental category of 
ethics. Ethical ideas and religious conceptions meet, there- 
fore, even in their content, and the difference between them 
consists only in this, that religion does not hold its idea of 
God as a mere idea which man has to realize, or for whose 
realization he has to strive, but that in it the ideal which it 
calls God is realized in a highest being, who not only stands 
in relation to the world and to humanity, and has power over 
the weal or woe of man, but upon whose real existence the 
given reality, constitution, and order of the world them- 
selves depend. On this difference depends the existence 
of religion. Only in case that assumption which separates 
religion from morality has warrant in truth, can religion 
claim independence of morality. If the existence of its 
God can not be assumed, then its content falls away, and it 
becomes one with morality. 

The question whether that assumption, and accordingly 
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whether religious faith rests upon truth or not, is, however, 
on the ground alleged, a psychological question. For, on 
the one hand, every truth proclaims itself as such only in 
the subjective certainty of the reality of its content; where 
this certainty is wanting we can not speak of truth. On 
the other hand, psychology shows how the theory of 
knowledge which rests upon it, gives evidence that we, in 
general, only assume a real being where the assumption 
mediated by reflection, conclusion, and consequence, or by 
analysis and combination of the given conceptions, still, in 
the last instance, is grounded upon and clearly referred 
back to definite experiences, feelings, sense-perceptions, or 
feeling-perceptions. For the sense-perceptions and the feel- 
ing-perceptions are, as we have seen, the conditions of our 
consciousness and of our self-consciousness, and through 
them, and them alone, we gain the first knowledge of the 
existence and constitution of the most immediate objects 
of knowledge—as, for example, of our own soul. The 
question also arises, Are there such original perceptions 
which lead, either mediately or immediately, to the assump- 
tion of the being of God, and are they of such a sort that 
religious faith can justly rest upon them for the truth of its 
content? This question, and this only, psychology has to 
discuss. 

We have already shown that in the feeling of obligation 
which is the psychological basis of the ethical side of human 
nature, there is such a perception. For the feeling of obliga- 
tion can, as shown, only be explained by an immediate 
affection of the soul through the determination of its own 
being, through a purpose which is, as it were, sunk into its 
very being, and which it must itself fulfill through its own free 
acting and working. A determination to an end can not, 
however, proceed from nature and its blindly working 
forces. For the final cause—that is, the cause which places 
before it an end, and through the appropriate means accom- 
plishes its fulfillment—is no mere causa efficiens. The end 
which it proposes, and for whose realization it chooses and 
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directs the appropriate means and the working forces, can 
only be conceived of as the thought which it presents to itself 
and presupposes as the guiding norm of its action; that this 
final cause is necessarily of a spiritual nature working with 
consciousness, plan, and purpose we think we have shown. 
(‘*Gott u. d. Natur,” 2 Aufl., S. 518 ff.) More imme- 
diately still does this necessity appear when the final deter- 
mination in question is an ethical one, for a moral end can 
only be proposed to a being who is a se/f in the sense of 
the word set forth above—that is, who is endowed with 
spontaneity, self-consciousness, and freedom of will—and 
such an end can only be fulfilled by such a being. And 
such a being can not surely be the creature of the forces of 
nature working blindly and without freedom. At any rate, 
it is absolutely unthinkable that the purpose which is set in 
his own being as an end which that being has to realize in 
and through himself as the object of his own development, 
education, and completion should rest upon a power of 
nature working without aim and without personality. It is 
absolutely unthinkable that this purpose which in itself, by 
virtue of its ethical content is directed, on the one hand, to 
an end which lies beyond the present reality, and, on the 
other, is ordained to a mastery over the blindly working 
natural feelings, impulses, and desires, can have been origi- 
nally constituted by any other than an ethical, spiritual, 
and self-conscious being. 

If it is thus the divinely ordered determination of man’s 
being to an end upon which the feeling of obligation rests, 
then that feeling does, at the same time, involve a percep- 
tion through feeling of the existence of God. Certain, in- 
deed, it is that this feeling does not reveal itself in man 
immediately, but through the final causation in him, which 
proceeds from God. And, accordingly, the existence of 
God is first elicited in consciousness by the feeling of obliga- 
tion after not only the feeling itself, but also the reference 
lying in it to its divine origin has arrived at our conscious- 
ness. The consciousness of obligation is, as shown, con- 
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science. The conception of conscience, however, as the 
voice of God in us, is an idea which, if not universal, is 
still widely extended, and which, even without special justi- 
fication, easily and quickly finds place. This idea seems to 
enter implicitly with the growth of conscience, at least when 
conscience asserts itself powerfully and decidedly, and in 
this fact would lie a proof that it does not require a con- 
scious logical conclusion (a process of reflective thought), 
but only an unconscious feeling-reflection, to make that ref- 
erence to the existence of God which lies in conscience 
become—if, at first, a dark and unconscious—yet a real 
element of the content of consciousness. 

In fact, the feeling of obligation would, without doubt, 
be universally recognized as an immanent and, so to speak, 
an innate manifestation of God in the human soul, were it 
not apparently lacking in many men, and were not the deliv- 
erances of conscience of such manifold variety. How, says 
one, can conscience be conceived of as the voice of God in 
us? How can it spring in different men from one and the 
same source, when its demands divide into diametrical con- 
tradiction with each other? We have already answered this 
objection in our previous discussions (S. 366 f.), in that we 
have shown, we think, that conscience, as the consciousness 
of obligation is just as little immediately given as is con- 
sciousness in general; that, rather, only the feeling of obli- 
gation can be considered as the immediate psychological 
‘ basis of human ethics, and that this feeling comes to clear 
consciousness when it is sufficiently strong to enable it to 
prevail over other feelings, and that as conscience it is only 
a consciousness of obligation—that is, it only says to us 
that we ought, but does not immediately tell us what we 
ought, because it signifies this what only mediately in that 
it agrees with the content of certain notions, conceptions, 
and maxims, and contradicts the content of others, And 
this designation, this harmony and disharmony which at first 
only reveals itself in a feeling, comes to our consciousness 
only when we attend carefully to the still voice of con- 
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science. Therefore, in spite of the identity of its origin, 
the difference in the deliverances of conscience appears 
not only in different men, but often also in one and the 
same man. 

But, it will be objected again, how can this identity of 
origin, granting that it exists, be ascribed to the divine 
activity of the Creator, when, as yet, not only the feeling 
of obligation in arriving at consciousness, but also the 
dictates of conscience are so much exposed to misunder- 
standing, darkening, and falsification, that we can not 
thoroughly trust them—how can such arrangement, so mani- 
festly and in the highest degree purposeless—an arrange- 
ment which fulfills its purpose of making known to man his 
moral destiny in so very conditional a manner, be ascribed 
to the wisdom of the Creator? We believe that we have 
also met this objection in another place (‘‘Gott u. d. Na- 
tur,” S. 695 f). We have sought to show that, in spite 
of this apparent contrariness to purpose no other arrange- 
ment could be well adopted, if the fundamental condition 
of ethics—the freedom of the will, spontaneous self-deter- 
mination and self-decision—should be preserved. As cer- 
tain as it is that without the freedom of the will we can not 
speak at all of an ethical side of human nature, so certain 
is it that the freedom of the will can not exist if, in the 
determination of man to an end, there stand over against 
that freedom a command of God which, as command, is 
impressed upon the human personality, and which mirrors 
itself in complete clearness and definiteness in self-conscious- 
ness. As against such a command—granted that according 
to abstract possibility man could act contrary to it—the 
freedom of determining were only apparent, and, in fact, 
impossible. For in every concrete case the command, 
through the feeling of fear, would create such a powerful 
impulse that it would amount to compulsion. A moral 
law in whose nature there lay a compulsion, even though it 
were the compulsion of an absolute authority, would be, 
on the whole, no moral law at all, because it would not only 
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destroy morality with freedom, but would contradict itself. 
For just this, that we should freely determine ourselves is 
the first fundamental demand of moral law. From this it 
follows, in the first place, that the moral law can not come 
to man originally as the command of a higher power, nor, 
indeed, in the form of a definite command, but must be 
laid in the very nature of man, must inhere in it as a conse- 
quence or expression of his own determination, and accord- 
ingly must agree with those ends of his willing and acting, 
which correspond to his own nature. On this ground, also, 
it must also agree with our own true weal. For a law that 
demanded actions contrary to our own true good, contrary 
to that harmony of the elements of our nature (our feelings, 
impulses, and strivings), with our destiny and the outer 
world, which conditions our well-being, would thrust upon 
our being a compulsion, could be experienced only as a 
compulsion, and obeyed only from compulsion. On the 
same ground, also, must: the moral law—the ¢hat and the 
what of obligation—be discovered by us through our own 
free activity. It can not come to our consciousness of 
itself, but only through an activity which, like the discrimi- 
nating activity (attention), is subjected to the guidance of 
our will and in its consequences conditioned by it. For a 
moral law which pressed itself in upon our consciousness as 
the sense-perceptions do, would in so doing appear as some- 
thing external and foreign to the soul, and as not belonging 
originally to our personality, and hence would lack that first 
requisite of immanence, and would enter only as the com- 
mand of a higher power operating upon our being. That 
constitution which is apparently without design is therefore 
a proof of the wonderful wisdom in the construction of our 
ethical nature, and a proof also of the ethical nature of 
God. Accordingly we must insist upon maintaining that in 
the feeling of obligation—though only mediately—the being 
of God is revealed. 

We must now consider how the widely extended idea, 
whose content we designate by the name of God origi- 
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nates, and how man arrives at this idea. Now it turns out, 
as the result of recent researches in the history of culture, 
in ethnology, and in philology, that the manifold so-called 
religions of nature do not, at bottom, rest—as has been 
commonly assumed—upon an immediate deification of nat- 
ural objects and forces, but have proceeded from the idea 
(even though wholly dark and indefinite) of an unknown 
divine power and existence working behind phenomena, and 
that they have, in the further course of their development 
advanced to the consideration of certain natural phenomena as 
the representatives of this nameless, original divine power 
and to their identification with it. Historically, therefore, 
it was not the contemplation of nature; it was not reflection 
proceeding from it, not induction or deduction, which has 
led to the assumption of a divine existence and activity, 
but, on the contrary, it was religious faith which, after it 
has developed itself up to a certain point, takes possession 
of the phenomena of nature, interprets them in its sense, 
and stamps them as the instruments and agents of a divine 
action upon the affairs and history of man. 

This result of a thoughtful consideration of history is 
not only confirmed, but demanded, by psychology. In 
view of psychological facts we must explain it as unthink- 
able that any natural object, were it even the all-enlivening 
sun, could have been immediately conceived of and hon- 
ored as deity. For, to the child, to the sensuous, unde- 
veloped man the external object is only what it seems, 
the sun a luminous shield, the moon the same, only of 
milder brightness, etc. When the question as to the ground 
and cause of natural phenomena, of the fortune or misfor- 
tune of human life and of the conditions of human welfare 
arises, then for the first time can a higher significance 
be ascribed to one natural object than to another. Only 
when it is known that the growth, life, and increase of 
plants, animals, and men are conditioned upon the warm- 
ing light of the sun, can the sun be exalted into deity or 
into a representative of the same; but with, or rather before, 
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that question, which is the first to seek an answer, the religious 
consciousness is already awakened. The question is only 
a consequence of this awakening, only a sign and expres- 
sion that the religious feeling, which springs originally out 
of another source, has come to consciousness, and is seeking 
after a designation of its content, after a concept corre- | 
sponding to it. 

We are permitted to build an argument for the exist- 
ence of God upon the law of causality, but like the law 
itself, so also does the argument presuppose the idea of 
God. It can not produce that idea, but can only prove its 
objective validity; the reality of its object (showing it as a 
necessity of thought). To such arguments, and, accord- 
ingly, to the justification and development of the idea of 
God, the consideration, and still more, the scientific knowl- 
edge of nature can signally contribute, but the origin of the 
idea of God lies outside their sphere. For it is logically, 
as well as psychologically, impossible to take a natural 
object immediately for something else than what its appear- 
ance warrants, and therefore the immediate contemplation 
of nature can not call forth the thought of God; accord- 
ingly, the consideration of nature can only attain a result 
which is not contained in the immediate view of nature, by 
reflecting upon the given elements of the view, comparing 
them with one another, seeking out their mutual relations, 
analyzing, differentiating, and combining them. But sucha 
contemplation would only be, at bottom, a more veiled, 
undeveloped argument, without logical form, for the being 
of God; which presupposes the idea of God. But not 
every contemplation can lead to that result; rather, no con- 
templation leads to a result which throws its objects hither 
and thither arbitrarily, without aim and direction. All reflec- 
tion must necessarily proceed in a definite direction if it will 
not remain a mere thought-play. But the definite direction 
must have a ground of its definiteness, an end of its prog- 
ress; and this ground, this end can only be the result itself 


to be attained—that is, the definiteness of the direction can 
VoL. IV, No. 15—24 
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only consist in this, that to the contemplating spirit the 
result, even before it is found, already floats before the 
mind, even if only in the form of a so-called divination—a 
feeling working as an unconscious motive. Such a feeling- 
perception of the existence of God must, therefore, direct 
and lead the religious contemplation of nature, if it is to 
conduct us to the thought of God and to the acceptance of 
his existence. And thus the whole process must consist 
only in this, that the immediate, indefinite feeling-percep- 
tion is exalted by the contemplation of nature into the con- 
scious idea of God. 

It is well, therefore, to distinguish between the argu- 
ments for the being of God and the merely subjective idea 
of God in itself. The former presuppose the presence of 
the latter, and are only possible on that supposition. The 
ground of this fact lies in the nature of our thinking, in the 
conception of argument itself. For we call, in general, only’ 
that thought-connection and argument out of which the 
objective validity of an idea is brought to complete cer 
tainty and evidence—that is, which brings to our conscious- 
ness the thought-necessity that the content (object) of the 
idea can only be thought so and not otherwise. The argu- 
ment which wishes to establish this thought-necessity, and 
hence to call forth in us the certainty of the being of the 
thing, and of the manner of its being, is here impossible 
without the idea of that which it wishes to prove. As cer- 
tainly as the child must first have the sense-perception of 
red, hard, angular, etc., before it can attain the conscious 
ness and the certainty of the existence of an object corre- 
sponding to it, so certainly does every argumentation, every 
certainty of the being of God, whether arising mediately 
or immediately, presuppose the thought of God, even if 
only as a mere feeling-perception. 

The man in whose consciousness the idea of God first 
emerged, could never have arrived at it either by mere con- 
templation of nature and of human existence, or by any 
argumentation. All arguments for the being of God, all 
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inferences leading to a clearer, more adequate, and satis- 
factory conception of the idea of God, even were they able 
to present objectively adequate grounds of faith in God, the 
certainty (thought-necessity) of the being of God in entirely 
correct logical form, still appear in so far insufficient as they 
not only do not show the primary origin of the idea of God, 
and hence not the fundamental condition of our faith in 
God, but, on the contrary, show that the knowledge of God 
in nature and history, in the nature and life of man, is no 
original content of the idea itself, and hence no original 
knowledge but only a second-knowledge, a confirmation and 
attestation of that which was already present subjectively in 
the soul, even if originally as a dark feeling-perception—a 
second-knowledge through which the seal of objectivity is 
stamped upon the content of our immediate feeling. 

But just this impossibility of deriving the idea of God 
from given objective observations, considerations, and con- 
clusions becomes the strongest argument for the being of 
God—-for the being of a creative, supernatural, original 
force and reality. For, if the idea is universally prevalent, 
and if it can, nevertheless, have sprung from no view of 
nature, no contemplation of the world or of self, then 
nothing remains but to assume that, in the last instance, it 
has its origin in an immediate influence (esnwirkung) of God 
himself. The thought of God, has, therefore, been desig- 
nated as an ‘‘innate”’ idea; or an ‘‘innate’’ God-conscious- 
ness has been maintained. But were this idea ‘‘innate’’ to 
man as a conscious idea then would it at the outset be abso- 
lutely inconceivable how the ideas of men regarding God 
should ‘be so manifold and so widely different from one 
another. So then—and this is the main point—there are no 
innate ideas ; there is no innate content of consciousness, and 
can be none, because our consciousness itself is not innate. 
All our ideas, and with them consciousness, arise only 
gradually and from psychical feelings. That is an incontro- 
vertible fact. The idea of God is no exception; at least 
no trace of it shows itself in the child even after he has 
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awakened to consciousness. But to assume ‘‘ unconscious” 
ideas is a contradictio in adjecto; for ‘‘ unconscious” ideas 
are simply no ideas, but mere sensations, feeling-percep- 
tions, impulses, and instincts. Finally, the inborn, con- 
scious idea of the absolute power and greatness of God, 
in connection with which the consciousness of our ethical 
destiny would be also necessarily innate, would influence 
human self-determination so far that thereby man’s freedom 
of the will would be really taken away. 

It can, accordingly, only be a definite feeling, a given 
affection of the soul, in which the being of God reveals 
itself in a manner similar to that in which the existence 
of external objects reveals itself in sense-perception. There 
is no objection to referring the origin of this feeling to a 
special act of divine influence. Such an assumption is not 
necessary, however. If God is a spiritual essence, the dif- 
ferentiating, producing First Cause, creating in self-conscious 
wisdom, and the world is his creation, then does that feel- 
ing arise entirely of itself, out of the creating and sustaining 
activity of God. For if the world originates from God, so 
also is it sustained only by him. It can only be sustained 
by his creative power flowing into it continually and working 
in it as the primum movens which constantly awakens, calls 
forth, and sustains in activity the conditioned nature-powers. 
For every conditioned force, and hence also every collection 
of conditioned forces, can only be active when their condi- 
tion is given—that is, when they are incited to action by 
another force. This activity of God is the content of the 
thought which we have designated by the expression, the 
divine support of the world. 

If now, every cause manifests itself in its activity, so 
also does the Creator manifest himself in his creation. And 
if the creature is a feeling, perceiving being, capable of 
consciousness, then is this self-manifestation of God in the 
creature at the same time a manifestation for the creature. 
For the creating and sustaining activity is surely not merely 
a placing and a producing, but involves at the same time a 
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determination of the creature by the Creator. Especially 
does this hold good of that sustaining activity which the ex- 
istence of the creature presupposes, and which consists only 
in a constant (stimulating, promotive) action upon the same 
(creature). If the creature is so finely strung, of so delicate 
powers of feeling, that he is noticeably affected by this ac- 
tivity (eenwirkung), then must it call forth in him a definite 
feeling, a peculiar affection, distinguishable from others as 
an integral element of his feeling of self. For, as at bot- 
tom, every perception is at the same time a self-perception, 
so also is every feeling—only more directly and imme 
diately still—a self-feeling of the soul, because an affection 
of the same through its own determinations, strivings, etc., 
independently of the source whence they may have arisen. 
Not, therefore, consciousness and self-consciousness, but 
certainly the self-feeling, the feeling of the peculiar exist- 
ence and life of the soul involves a feeling of God, a feeling 
of the being and working of God. Because God reveals 
himself in the human soul as creating and sustaining, he 
also reveals himself to the human soul, even if at first in a 
form which contains as yet no idea, no recognition, no 
knowledge, but merely the ground and possibility of them. 
The question comes only to this, Whether the soul, on 
its side is sufficiently fine in its feeling to perceive this 
revelation. 

But it will be objected, if this feeling of God is, accord- 
ing to its origin, a universally human one, whence then the 
undeniable phenomenon that it is entirely wanting to many 
men; that many, at least, show no trace of a religious 
consciousness? We answer, the religious feeling, partly on 
account of its origin, partly on account of its ethical rela- 
tion, can only be a weak and tender affection of the soul. 
For a strong, powerful feeling of the being and working 
of God, thrusting itself harshly and energetically upon con- 
sciousness, would do decided injury to the freedom of the 
will. The more powerfully other perceptions and feelings 
akin to it move the soul, with so much more difficulty, 
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therefore, will this feeling be able to assert itself. Hence 
the child, so long as it is beset by the strong feelings of 
need which spring from its bodily and mental life, shows no 
trace of religious feeling, except that this feeling is awak- 
ened by reference in its instruction to the working of God, 
and by the idea of the nature of God which arises there- 
with—with which it naturally also retains a coloring which 
corresponds to the content of this idea. Hence the reli- 
gious feeling shows itself in grown people in very different 
grades of strength and sincerity, here in utter dullness, 
there in constantly quickened liveliness, which, in circum- 
stances, can even amount to a violent affection. For the 
religious feeling, like every other, can show itself only when 
and after it has attained to consciousness, but that it may 
attain to consciousness does not depend upon it alone but 
just as much upon the feelings and experiences, strivings, and 
ideas, which operate in connection with it; the stronger 
these are, and the stronger the contrast in which they stand 
to it, so much the more will they occupy the consciousness, 
the mind, and the interests of man to such a degree that the 
activity of the soul, which mediates consciousness, directs 
itself only to them, and hence the religious feeling lies con- 
cealed in the depths of the soul. From thence, however, 
-it not seldom breaks suddenly forth, excited by the expe- 
riences of life which occur, and proves thereby that it was 
no means wholly wanting or entirely dead.* 

What proves true of feeling in general must also be true 
of the religious feeling, it being presupposed that this (reli- 


* Here follows a discussion of the objection that feeling is only a sub- 
jective element, and that it can guarantee no objective certainty. The 
author replies that the feelings of dependence, conditionateness, etc., are 
persistent forces in our intellectual and moral life, and compel us to assume 
some ground of their existence. They suggest as their origin a personal 
influence upon us of a moral and spiritual being. The question then 
arises, Is an immediate influence of spirit upon spirit possible? After an 
acute discussion of this question, the author answers it affirmatively, and 
concludes as follows: ‘‘Feeling, therefore, can give us a knowledge 
corresponding to it of real, objective being just as well as sense-percep- 
tion can,” Tr. 
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gious) feeling proceeds from an influence of God upon the 
soul. In this case it will, in like manner, reveal the being 
and nature of God. Yes, this knowledge, if it be only rightly 
conceived, will bear in itself a higher degree of certainty 
in so far as the influence of God upon the soul can not be 
in any way conditioned, but only unconditioned; can not 
be borne in by some vehicle, but is independent and imme- 
diate. But if the possibility of such an influence must be 
admitted, then must its reality also be implicitly accepted, 
because the actual presence of the idea of God can only be 
explained by such an influence and from such an immediate 
feeling. But with this must we further assume that this 
feeling, because it arises immediately through the working 
of God in every human soul, must also in itself correspond 
to the being and nature of God. And, indeed, it will cor- 
respond to it in a double relation. For the religious feeling 
is itself a two-sided one, a unity differentiated in itself, be- 
cause a feeling on the part of the soul of its own exist- 
ence, preservation, and determination by God, and, at 
the same time, a feeling of the being and working of 
God. As every sense-perception is, at the same time, a 
self-perception on the part of the soul, and a perception 
(because an action) of an external object, so has the relig- 
ious feeling a subjective and an objective side, and on 
both sides will it bear witness to the being and action 
of God. 

On its objective side it will declare the being of God in 
a similar way to that in which the experience of sight reveals 
the being of light—that is, the religious feeling will be the 
germ out of which our idea of the absolute, unconditioned, 
and infinite is developed in a way similar to that in which 
our idea and knowledge of light are developed from our 
experience of sight. It will, therefore, essentially agree 
with that peculiar feeling which seizes us in the solitary 
night in looking at the starry heavens, or, when on the sea, 
in looking back over the swaying ocean—a feeling which 
poets and philosophers, and all who are acquainted with it, 
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have agreed in calling the feeling of the Infinite. Whether 
this designation applies to the object or to the peculiar 
nature of the feeling, the expression leaves undecided. 
Manifestly, however, it can be of force only as applied to 
the feeling itself. For the object in no way and in no 
sense of the word appears infinite. The sight of it merely 
awakens that feeling which commonly slumbers in the soul— 
that religious feeling in which the infinite being of God 
reveals itself. 

Further, on its objective side, it shows itself in that 
psychical process through which the idea of the finite, the 
conditioned, and the caused arises in us. For as certain 
as it is that we can not conceive the finite as finite, the 
conditioned as conditioned, the caused as effect, without 
also (at least implicitly) distinguishing it from an infinite, 
unconditioned and primary causal; and as certain as it is 
that we, on the contrary, can acquire the idea of infinite, 
conditioned, and primary causal only by the like differentia- 
tion of the same from the finite, conditioned, and caused— 
so certain is it that the origin of these ideas is grounded 
upon an act of mutual differentiation of the one from the 
other; so certain is it also that a definite experience or 
affection of the feeling must go before and lie at the foun- 
dation of the conscious idea of the finite and infinite, etc., 
because the differentiating activity can only be active when 
there lies before it matter for differentiation. For the 
finite, the conditioned, we have this matter in sense percep- 
tion mediated through external objects; for the infinite, the 
unconditioned (which can neither be seen, heard, nor 
tasted), it can consist only in a definite feeling; and, in- 
deed, only in an objective feeling (mediated through a real 
being). For only such a feeling can serve for the discrimi- 
nation of one object from another, and for the acquisition 
of an objective idea. The religious feeling which guar- 
antees to us the possibility of this differentiation, and thereby 
the conception of the finite as finite, is, therefore, so neces- 
sary a condition of the development of our consciousness, 
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acquisition, and knowledge that, without it, we would 
not advance beyond the animal’s grade of culture. For, 
through the idea of the finite, as such, the concepts of 
bounds and limits, size, content, and number, measure and 
degree, and thereby the fundamental elements of our 
knowledge, are so far conditioned that they would be im- 
possible without them. And on the idea of the conditioned 
and the caused, the concepts of ground and consequence, 
cause and effect, substance and modification, end and 
means, are so far dependent that without them also no such 
things could be mentioned. We can, therefore, maintain: 
The animal is and remains an animal for this fundamental 
reason: his soul is not sufficiently finely strung to enable 
him to feel the being and activity of God—that is, he is not 
capable of the religious feeling. 

The mere feeling-perception of the infinite, however, is, 
of course, developed into a conscious idea only in and with 
the idea of the finite (attained by the discrimination already 
described) and its further development. But this develop- 
ment would not only be impossible without that original 
feeling, but is by it led on, driven forward from step to 
step, called back from its wanderings and aberrations and 
directed to its end. The religious feeling exercises a con- 
stant control over the development of the religious con- 
sciousness, over the conscious conception and expression 
of the idea of God. For the soul can not feel satisfied or 
rest contented until the concept of God has attained a con- 
tent which agrees with the original determinateness (con- 
tent) of the feeling of God. That higher, more adequate 
grasp of the concept will, therefore, from the beginning call 
forth a feeling of satisfaction which will last through a 
longer or shorter time, according to circumstances, and will 
make the concept of God, which is attained, the central 
point of a definite religion, developing itself from that 
concept and more or less extending itself. But if the con- 
cept does not satisfy fully the religious feeling, because not 
yet fully adequate to it, the latter will, sooner or later, 
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react against it, and its unsatisfactoriness will become a 
motive for a further expansion of the idea of God, of re- 
ligion, and of the religious view of the world. In this 
influencing of consciousness by the religious feeling, the 
objective side of that feeling comes clearly to light. 

That entire process, however, always completes itself 
only with the co-operation and contemporaneous develop- 
ment of the subjective side of the religious feeling—that is, 
of the feeling of God, so far as it is at the same time a 
feeling of self on man’s part. Both sides correspond neces- 
sarily and belong together, so that neither can exist with- 
out the other. For only in the religious self-feeling is 
revealed what man is in his relation to God—that is, what 
he is through and of God. The character and content of 
this feeling then must, of course, correspond to the nature 
and activity of God; it can only be the reflex of the 
objective side; namely, the feeling of God. And hence 
the religious feeling of self, acccording to its general char- 
acter, will be, first of all, a feeling of ‘‘ absolute depend- 
ence” (Schleiermacher’s definition). For it is called forth, 
determined, and conditioned by the action and govern- 
ment of God, the creator and sustainer of the world, by 
whom also the nature of man is ordained and determined, 
and upon whom his life, his weal and woe, his present and 
his future are dependent. In his determination by God, 
accordingly, man can only feel himself as absolutely de- 
pendent—dependent upon an absolute power, as yet indefi- 
nite and unknown, because only felt. The more strongly 
this feeling asserts itself, and the more indefinite and unde- 
veloped the idea of the divine power and nature, which pro- 
ceeds from its objective side is, the more easily will the 
feeling of dependence be exalted into a feeling of fear and 
timidity, of open apprehension and alarm. We find this to 
be the case especially in children, as a sign of the first stir- 
ring of the religious feeling; in like manner, also, the relig- 
ious ideas of all rude, undeveloped peoples are conditioned. 

Nevertheless, it can not be and remain merely @ feeling 
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of dependence and fear. Rather, so far as God reveals 
himself in it by virtue of his spiritual essence, as a nature 
similar, in general, and related to the human spirit, will it 
be, at the same time, a feeling of likeness to God, and, 
accordingly, an exalting feeling, which, in its further devel- 
opment, will mingle with the feeling of the dignity of man, 
which rests -upon his likeness to God (his spirituality, free- 
dom, and moral destiny). Hence the feeling of a peculiar, 
subjective exaltation which the sight of the starry heavens and 
of the immeasurable ocean calls forth in us. Hence the im- 
pression of a similar subjective exaltation with which the feel- 
ing-perception of the lofty, the magnificent, and the marvel- 
ous is clothed. Hence the fact that in all considerably de- 
veloped religions, the ‘‘exaltation” of the soul to God is 
presupposed and required, and thereby every elevated feeling 
is implicitly recognized as an essential element of the relig- 
ous consciousness. 
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Articte VII. 


SOME HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE GERMAN ANA- 
BAPTISTS. 


BY FRANKLIN JOHNSON, D. D. 


TuosE who remember ‘‘The Saint’s Tragedy,” by Kings- 
ley, will readily recall the closing scene, in which he intro- 
duces the ‘‘Heretic Preacher,” a man not only ignorant, 
but almost idiotic : 

‘*Therefore, as I said before, in the next place, it 
is written, that there shall be a two-edged sword in the 
hands of the saints. But the saints have but two swords— 
was there a sword or shield found among ten thousand in 
Israel? Then let Israel use his fists, say I, the preacher. 
For this man hath shed blood, and by man shall his blood 
be shed. Now behold an argument, This man hath shed 
blood, even Conrad; ergo, as he saith himself, ye, if ye are 
men, shall shed his blood. Doth he not himself say ergo? 
Hath he not said ergo to the poor saints, to your sons 
and your daughters whom he hath burned in the fire to 
Moloch, ‘Ergo, thou art a heretic;’ ‘Ergo, thou shalt 
burn.’ Is he not, therefore, convicted out of his own 
mouth? Arise, therefore, be valiant, for this day he is 
delivered into your hand.” 

The popular conception of the Anabaptists of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries does not differ much from 
this portraiture. The Anabaptists, however, could have had 
few such persons among their number. The most ignorant 
classes are always the adherents of the dominant sect, 
whether it be Romish or Anglican or Lutheran ; to differ from 
the body which holds inits hands wealth, political honors, 
social distinctions, and even the petty patronage coveted by 
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small traders and farmers and artisans, and which manifests a 
will to use these forces for its own advancement, requires 
mind, conscience, resolution, and all other elements of 
sturdy manhood. But the Anabaptists faced something 
more terrible than these powers; they went forth in the 
presence of the sword, the gibbet, the flame, to honor their 
Master and publish what they believed to be his truth; and 
they must have been able, sincere, and determined, or they 
could not have maintained their position and enlarged the 
sphere of their operations, as they did until overthrown by 
disciplined armies. 

In general, they possessed scant learning; but they were 
independent thinkers, and while as a whole they adopted 
few errors, they discovered and proclaimed several impor- 
tant truths which the Protestant world has taken centuries 
to work out by painful experiments. They have been too 
often judged by the adverse literature of their foes, since 
they left little of their own, and since the chief. part of that 
little has perished; but when we read the fragments that 
remain, and bring ourselves into intimate contact with the 
just sentiment, the vigorous reasoning, the high aims, the 
exacting conscience, and the unselfish heroism which breathe 
in every line, we conceive a new respect for this people, to 
whom the world has been so harsh. In 1825 there was 
published in Germany a volume whose title may be freely 
translated as follows: ‘‘ Historical Sketches, Traditions, and 
Legends of Miinster: with an Appendix of Popular Songs 
and Proverbs.” The longest of the ‘‘ Historical Sketches” 
gives an account of the Anabaptists of Miinster ; and in the 
appendix five specimens of their religious poetry are fur- 
nished. In these pieces they speak for themselves, and I 
have translated the whole number, that the reader may judge 
whether Churches which sang such strains could have been 
composed only of madmen, and worthy only of disdain. 

The first and second of these poems are hymns. Like 
the majority of German hymns, they are long. Like the 
majority of German hymns, they are intricate in structure, 
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and of meters quite strange to the English language. Like 
all the German hymns of the time from which they come, 
as those of Luther, for example, they contain some lines 
that halt and limp, and some failures in rhyme; but these 
were faults of the period and not of any particular writer, 
and usually they ought not to be perpetuated in the render- 
ing. In general, I have not reproduced such defects; but, 
with this exception, I have adhered, at some slight cost of 
verbal exactness, to the measures and rhymes of the 





original. 


The first of these hymns tells of tribulation and martyr- 


dom, but has no note of fear: 


Beloved Father, Lord most mild, 
Help thou and shield thine every 
child 
Who in these last dread ages 
Thy holy battle wages 
Where many a serpent rages, 


Arm thou with valor each true 
knight, 
And guide and guard him in his fight 
With evils old and hoary, 
With foemen fierce and gory, 
And thus show forth thy glory. 


Lord Jesus Cluist, beloved king, 
Thou who didst full salvation bring 
To men in sorrow lying ; 
Hear thou thy brethren sighing, 
With thirst and hunger dying. 


Feed thou our hearts with bread di- 

vine, 

And let the stream of sweetest wine 
That anguished thou didst pour us, 
From head to feet flow o’er us, 
To cleanse us and restore us. 


Then shall we go our way with joy; 
The dog shall not our souls annoy 
With sword or flood or fire; 

Nor shall we fear the ire 

Of any monster dire. 


Then all the words that thou hast 
said 
We glad shall eat, as they were 
bread, 
And march where thou art going, 
With warrior-trumpets blowing, 
The highest walls o’erthrowing. 


Ah, God, thy children wander bare, 
Though thou hast might beyond 
compare; 
With raiment cheer their sadness, 
That they may preach with glad- 
ness 
To men in error’s madness. 


Ye people cleansed with precious 
blood, 
Give thanks and praise alone to 
God: 
He saves when we implore him, 
And smites his foes before him, 
Till worlds in awe adore him. 


If we in trouble trust his name, 
We need not fear a world in flame: 
Our flesh, the dogs may tear it; 

But he will guard the spirit 
Through Christ’s sufficient merit. 


Lord Jesus Christ, strong Son of 
God, 
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Remember in these days of blood 
Thy walls so breached and bat- 
tered, 
Thy Church so sorely shattered, 
Thy people peeled and scattered. 
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Wethankand praise thee, day by day, 
And from our hearts devoutly pray 


That thou wouldst now and ever 
Thy prisoners’ fetters sever, 
And let them perish never. 


The second hymn has more of joy and hope, but they 
are such joy and hope as spring up in the heart of the 
Christian when earthly prospects are fading, and the eyes 


turn to the heavens, expecting deliverance. 


The world is 


given over to evil; but Christ is coming at once to.right all 


wrongs and to check all disorders. 


The marriage-supper 


of the Lamb is about to be spread, and the bride, arrayed 
in her beautiful garments, is about to be honored in the 


presence of her enemies. 


Thou Church of God, good cheer, 
good cheer, 
So holy here 
In days when none bestead thee. 
Know this: thou art Christ’s chosen 
bride, 
Who for thee died, 
And swift he comes to wed thee. 
With raiment fair 
And jewels rich and rare 
Thy form adorn, 
For hastes the morn 
When thou shalt eat 
His banquet sweet, 
And be with endless joy replete. 


The antichrist, with many a wile 
Of craft and guile, 
Would win away thy favor; 
But keep thou, faithful and con- 
tent, 
Thy covenant, 
And let thy heart not waver; 
Thy promise hold 
For all his glances bold; 
Thy soul’s delight 
With pomp and might— 
At length to prove 
His tender love— 
Is speeding to thee from above. 


*T was he that turned thee, he alone, 
To be his own; 
*T was only grace that saved thee ; 
Nor shall the sovereign grace de- 
part 
That moved his heart 
When in his book he graved thee, 
But rest on thee 
Unchanged, eternally ; 
So that thou here 
In joy and fear 
Shalt keep his ways; 
And sing his praise 
Hereafter through unceasing days. 


Lord God, behold thy children’s 
grief, 
And send relief 
In this most bitter season ; 
Preserve thy heritage from harm; 
Make bare thine arm 
Against earth’s sin and treason; 
Go forth and fight 
For downcast truth and right ; 
And thine shall be 
The victory 
From shore to shore ; 
And evermore 
The Church, kept pure, shall thee 
adore. 
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Cut short the days; come quickly, The night is deep, 
Lord, And lo, thy people weep; 
As saith thy Word ; Hear thou their moan; 
Thy bride awaits thine hour, Ascend thy throne, 
To rule and reign onearth with thee, And make them shine 
Forever free, With light divine ; 
And filled with all thy power. Afhd all the glory shall be thine. 


Both these hymns are noble in sentiment and elevated 
in expression. The German hymn, being long, is prone to 
wind in many directions, instead of adhering, like the shorter 
English hymn, to one simple thought or image from begin- 
ning to end. But these Anabaptist hymns are free from 
this tendency; they preserve their singleness of purpose 
with admirable consistency. The second, our brethren who 
believe in the immediate Advent of Christ might read to- 
day as a fitting expression of their hope, and find in it no 
note of discord with their feelings. 

The third of these poems could scarcely have been used 
as a Church hymn. It was probably a meditation much in 
favor with people who, like all the Anabaptists, took their life 
in their hand, knowing that they were liable at any moment 
to arrest, to imprisonment, to death in its most cruel forms. 
In my version of this spiritual song I have ventured to pre- 
serve a few of the less marked irregularities of structure: 


FAREWELL TO LIFE. 


I say adieu; we twain must part asunder; 
The soul must leave the mortal flesh ; 
O Word of God, O fountain bright 
Of all delight, 
With thee refreshed and cheered I take my flight. 


Most gracious Lord, to thee I now am coming, 
One moment like a weak lamb laid 
Upon the shrine beneath the blade ; 
The next, arrayed 
Like David, with a crown that shall not fade. 


My heart is vexed with naught of fear or sadness; 
I end my weary life with gladness ; 
God’s happy kingdom shall be mine, 
And I shall shine 
Like holy angels, with a light divine. 
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O Jesus Christ, thou Lord of heavenly glory, 
My soul for very rapture sings, 
For thou hast promised precious things, 
Thou King of kings; 
To thee and all thy words my spirit clings. 


- The fourth of these specimens is a narrative related in 
the form of the old ballad, whose simplicity I have sought 


to reproduce in my version: 


THE TWO MAIDS OF BECKUM. 


Ah, God, I well may sorrow; 
How can I joyous be? 

On earth the dragon rages 
With fury great to see. 


In Germany he lords it, 
With none to stay his might; 
God’s Word he will not-suffer 
For very wrath and spite. 


Two maids that lived in Beckum 

Were prisoned in a cell, 
Because of Christ’s pure Gospel, 
' For they had learned it well. 


To Dewenter they bore them, 
To Lord Von Iselstein, 

To fright who there in secret 
Made known the truth divine. 


The Stadtholder then asked them 
What doctrine they believed: 
With fearless hearts they answered, 

Christ’s teaching they received. 


To Delten next they bore them, 
With naught of kindly ruth, 
Where many pains they threat- 

ened, 
To fright them from the truth. 


Two tyrants hard and bitter 
From Burgundy they brought; 

The more to plague good people 
This evil thing was wrought. 

VoL. IV, No. 15—25 


The tyrants stern demanded 
If they were twice baptized: 
Nay, only once, they answered, 
As we have learned of Christ. 


’T is for believers only, 
As plainly saith the Lord 

In Mark the sixteenth chapter, 
Where ye may read his word. 


The tyrants further asked them 
About the sacrament: 

We keep the feast according 
To Jesus Christ’s intent. 


The bread by him was broken, 
And he the wine did pour, 

That we might all remember 
The sufferings he bore. 


The Lord himself hath told us, 
I am eternal good; 

And we abide his promise, 
And seal it with our blood. 


The eldest then was taken ; 
Maria was her name; 
That she might fright her sis- 
ter 
By burning in the flame. 


God’s Spirit gave her courage, 
As deep her anguish grew: 

O Lord, wilt thou forgive them, 
They know not what they do. 
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The other then was taken; 
And Ursel was her name; 
That she might yield for seeing 

Her sister in the flame. 


Why yield for death that only 
The body can destroy? 

I shall abide with Jesus 
In everlasting joy. 


They offered her the sword-stroke, 
If that was her desire; 

But she would join her sister, 
And perish in the fire. 
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She prayed for all the rulers 
Till her last breath she drew: 

O Lord, wilt thou forgive them, 
They know not what they do. 


These two the foe has murdered 
As witnesses for God; 

And many more will perish 
Beneath the tyrant’s rod, 


He who this song has written, 
Has done it for our sake, 
That thus he might prepare us 

With joy to meet the stake. 


The next and last of these pieces, is also a ballad, and 
may have been composed by the author of the other: 


SONG OF AN ANABAPTIST PRISONER. 


Ah God of my salvation, 
Regard my tears and sizhs; 

Against thy lowly servant 
The violent arise. 

Tis for thy Word I suffer 
These bitter days of pain, 
And must lie bound in prison, 

And afterwards be slain. 


They carried me in fetters 
Before the magistrate, 
Where thou didst make me ready 
With grace exceeding great. 
My judges bade me tell them 
What doctrine we believed, 
And I did answer freely, 
Christ’s teaching we received. 


The baptism of the Christian 
I set before them clear, 

As Christ himself hath showed us, 
Our holy Savior dear; 

’Tis for believers only, 
As plainly saith the Lord 

In Mark the sixteenth chapter, 
Where ye may read his word. 


They asked of infant baptism, 
And freely I replied, 


It is not in the Scriptures 

Of him who for us died; 
It never can be proven 

That Christ our Lord hath taught 
The duty of baptizing 

Who know and trust him not. 


Thereon they further asked me 
If I would this abjure. 
Nay, never; let me rather 
Your utmost wrath endure: 
I can not God abandon 
And die eternal death, 
Though racked with double torture 
Until my latest breath. 


They asked me of the Supper, 
And I did make it plain, 

As Christ himself did show us, 
The Savior for us slain ; 

That we might all remember 
The sufferings he bore, 

The blessed cup he left us, 
As he his blood did pour. 


Again the judges asked me, 
With speeches fair and good, 

If Christ, the son of Mary, 

Had Mary’s flesh and blood. 
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It is not thus, I answered, 
I read the Testament: 

Is he of earth, and earthly, 
Whom God to us hath sent ? 


Conceived of God, the Spirit, 
And of the Virgin born— 

A maid whose sinless nature * 
All graces did adorn— 

And of the stem of David, 
As was of him foretold; 

In Christ are brought to fullness 
The promises of old. 


John writes us in his Gospel, 
The Logos flesh was made, 
Produced through God the Spirit 
In power on Mary laid. 
That holy thing she carried 
Was called the Son of God, 
And he has wrought salvation 
Through his most precious blood. 


Still further did they ask me 
If we believe with Paul, 

That God ordained the rulers, 
And set them over all. 

He did; the good to shelter, 
The froward to withstand, 

With might the weak to cherish, 
Tn peace to keep the land. 


What of the ties of marriage 
That men and women bind? 
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In Matthew’s nineteenth chapter 
Christ’s teaching ye shall find; 
One man and one sole woman, 
Made twain, are joined in one, 
Nor shall they part asunder 
Save for uncleanness done. 


Of riot and sedition 
They asked me what we taught ; 
All lawlessness, I answered, 
We banish from our thought ; 
For Christ, our Lord, hath bid us 
To hold our haters dear, 
And naught against this precept 
Among us ye shall hear. 


Then last of all they asked me 
What man our leader was: 
The Lord, our Savior, only, 
With his most holy laws; 
His words with peace have blest 
us, 
For they are true and good, 
And I will hold them firmly, 
And seal them with my blood. 


John Schultz we call the brother 
Who sang us first this song; 
Ile sent it forth from prison 
To make his neighbors strong, 
That they in God may triumph 
In every time of dread, 
And build on him who only 
Can bring to life the dead. 


The book from which these examples were selected has 


no date. 


It was in use in Miinster and other parts of Ger- 


many when the Anabaptists were overthrown; but it bears 
internal evidence of an origin at a time considerably earlier. 
The persecutions lamented in the ballads were Romish, and 
not Lutheran; for, in the first ballad the inquisitors are 


* Those who know more of the Anabaptists than I, can tell whether the doctrine of 
the immaculate conception was held by them; but I can make nothing else out of these 
lines, the original of which is exactly as follows: 

Er ist empfangen von dem h. Geist” 
Geboren von Maria der reinen Magd 
Ohn alle Befleckung der Siinden 


Wie das Gott hat behagt. 
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brought from Romish France, and, in the’ second, the pris: 
oner is careful to advocate the right of the laity to the cup 
in the Lord’s Supper, a point which would not have been 
debated before a Protestant tribunal. But the ballads must 
have been composed after the Reformation, for the Inquisi- 
tion in Germany was not overthrown until Luther began his 
work, when it may have become necessary to bring inquis- 
itors from France for any special effort of cruelty. The 
ballads seem to refer to some sudden outbreak of violence 
during the closing years of the papal supremacy in Ger- 
many. The two maids of Beckum were the first victims. 
The days of Lutheran persecution were yet to come. 

It is remarkable that these religious poems, used and 
cherished by the Anabaptists of Germany, who are popu- 
larly supposed to have been madmen from the first, show 
no traces of extravagance. They express the expectation 
of the immediate advent of Christ; but at the time they 
were composed this doctrine seems to have been held with- 
out the admixture of that fanaticism in which it was merged 
at a later period. There are some theological errors, but 
they are neither so many nor so gross as those which may 
be found in an equal number of Romish or Lutheran 
poems of the same century designed to set forth the pecul- 
iar views cf the Churches employing them. On the other 
hand, there are many and noble utterances of truths which 
the rest of the Christian world was slow to learn, such as 
the sufficiency of Scripture without tradition, the purpose 
and effect of baptism, and the design of the Lord’s Supper. 
The people who sang these hymns and songs as the expression 
of their spiritual life, must have been earnest, reverential, 
and pure in an eminent degree. It is true that in some 
places they were misled by fanatical men; but in others 
they were slaughtered by thousands for no fault whatever. 
We should not involve them all in indiscriminate condemna- 
tion ;- on the contrary, we should admit their general excel- 
lences, and lament the violence which hunted them from 
the earth, and covered their memory with unmerited infamy. 
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Religions-Philosophie, von Albert Peip, D. D. Herausgegebler von THE- 
opor Hoprr, D. D. Giitersloh von C. Bertelsmann, 

Tus is a posthumous work, containing academic lectures of 
the deceased, in which a philosophy of religion is presented that 
sets forth Christ as the focal point from which all rays of the 
light of truth proceed. 

The introduction draws a vivid picture of the spread and 
power of skeptical thought. 

The first part of the book treats of the essence of religion, 
by exhibiting God in his relation to the world, especially to 
man; man in his relation to God; and God and man in mutual 
relation to each other. Under these heads all the great ques- 
tions of religious speculative thought are discussed. The author 
proceeds synthetically. He starts in his arguments with estab- 
lishing essentially necessary points in religion, and reaches his 
conclusions by a deductive process. 

Philosophy of religion is. defined as a ‘‘central science.” 
Philosophy, in general, is primarily the science of ethical 
principles, a science which has to search out and define the 
facts of conscience in their relation to the world, to God, and 
to consciousness. Metaphysics treats of the principles of the 
supersensible world; ethics, of the principles of the moral and 
spiritual world. To the philosophy of religion a central char- 
acter is to be accorded. Unless this is done the dividing line 
between its principles and those of metaphysics are wiped out, 
or its principles are invariably expanded into those of ethics, 

The discussion of the essence of religion is very elabo- 
rate. The author takes issue with Schleiermacher’s definition the 
feeling of dependence on a higher power; likewise with Hegel, 
who identifies religion with philosophy. In the language of all 
peoples man’s religion is his relation to Deity; but as God, in the 
pantheistic sense, is at the same time the subject and object of 
religion, religion appears merely as a process of thought in God 
and man. According to Hegel, man, incapable of philosophical 
thought, possesses religion in the form of emotion; man devel- 
oped sufficiently to elevate religion into concept or thought pos- 
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sesses philosophy. Thus the difference between philosophy and 
religion is declared to be only a difference of form. The defini- 
tions, pious consciousness, communion with God, feeling of de- 
pendence on God, devotion to God, relation to God, are pro- 
nounced to be deficient, as they do not go beyond the philosophical 
conception of religion. The essence of religion, in accordance 
with the testimony of conscience, must be said to consist in these 
facts, that man is at war with God, and that he is in need of an 
actual restoration to peace with God. Religion, thus considered, 
comes to mean a state of mind called God-consciousness, brought 
about by a divine revelation, operating through the doctrines 
and ordinances of a Church. 

The arguments for the existence of God are criticised, and 
the conclusion is reached that neither the ontological, the cos- 
mological, nor the teleological proofs are satisfactory, inasmuch 
as they either prove too much or too little. They are not 
conclusive, as, at the most, they only show, indirectly, that 
if there were no God, all thinking and acting would be in con- 
tradiction of each other, and would lead to absurdities. These 
arguments leave unanswered the question, Is it our destiny to be 
in uncertainty ? 

The teleological argument is disposed of in the following 
manner: 1. An appeal to teleology does not furnish satisfactory 
evidence of the existence of a personal God, as we know but 
little of the world. The small fraction which we may observe 
does not allow us to form conclusions respecting the universe. 
2. If our knowledge of the external world were ever so far 
extended we should still have no uncontrovertible proof that a 
personal God rules this world, since physiologists have invented 
the belief in vital forces of nature, in order to explain given 
phenomena. A knowledge of these forces is unattainable, and 
so it is with a knowledge, in the scientific sense, of the great 
Life-giver. 3. The teleological arguments supposed to be sus- 
tained by certain facts adduced are easily disproved by reference 
to many facts which speak against design. 

The moral argument, as propounded by Kant and Hebart, 
is declared to be deficient because it is founded only on ‘‘a pos- 
tulate” of the morally strong, and not on that of the morally 
weak or of fallen humanity. The author takes the ground that 
the argument based on the facts of conscience is conclusive, as it 
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testifies to the fatal and radical disturbance of man’s relation to 
Deity, and the necessity and reality of a mediatory discipline. 
Conscience gives testimony to a higher power, to which we are 
known, and to the recognition of the claims of a moral law, thus 
forcing upon us the conviction that there is one who knows us, 
and that there is a world external to us, to which we stand in 
relation as moral beings. 

Much space given to a historical review of philosophical 
speculations concerning the question of moral freedom. The 
Greeks believed in ‘‘ moira,” the Romans in ‘‘fatum.” Plato 
and Aristotle, in spite of their noble aspirations, can not get rid 
of the notion of necessity; at least they fail to give a satisfactory 
answer to the great problem of human freedom. The same is to 
be said of the stoics. The great philosophers of modern times 
in vain have tried to establish a firm basis for the belief in free- 
dom. Even Kant fails to do this. The speculations of pan- 
theism destroy all idea of liberty of finite beings; even the 
Deity appears determined. From the cast-iron frame of phil- 
osophical thought no one can extricate himself, if certain fatal 
principles are adopted. All moral freedom thus comes to be a 
delusion, is lost in the deep chasm of necessity. 

The author holds that a belief in moral freedom is possible 
for the thinker only, if he starts with the testimony of conscience. 
It asserts not only that man ought to obey moral law, but also 
that there ought to be a union with God; hence there can be no 
doubt of moral freedom. Belief in a God im nature and above 
nature subdues all doubt of moral liberty. True freedom must 
be in harmony with necessity, without being absorbed by the 
latter, as God is a God of freedom, is the fountain head of all 
freedom. God determined that man should be free. The cre- 
ation of man took place in view of God’s own self-determination 
to limit the exercise of his power, in order to leave room for the 
free agency of man. 

Formal and positive freedom is a distinction acknowledged to 
be beset with many difficulties, yet it appears indispensable to a 
satisfactory solution of the problem of human freedom. Formal © 
freedom or liberty of choice to do or of to do under the in- 
fluence of motives and solicitations is the very basis and primal 
condition of positive liberty. It is a condition to the acquirement 
of real and essential freedom, a stepping-stone to the attainment 
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of completed free-will. Man, originally endowed with formal 
freedom, could choose or might not choose to fulfill his destiny to 
become a being endowed with positive moral freedom. By 
choosing to fulfill it he passed from the state of possibility of 
good to the state of being actually good; by declining to fulfil 
it he was brought out of the state of the possibility of good into 
the state of bondage or necessity. 

The history of philosophy shows, according to our author, 
that all speculations end with the dictum, that evil appears neces- 
sary. Plato and Aristotle incline to the conception that there 
must be an opposite to the good, if the good is to be realized. 
Spinoza makes good and evil to be imaginary opposites. Leib 
nitz taught that actual evil is an indispensable part of the bes 
world conceivable. Kant can not see any comprehensible 
ground for the origin of evil in view of an original disposition to 
the good. Schelling holds to the actual necessity of evil, as, 
according to his system, there can be no complete revelation of 
God without sin. Hegel, by his so-called dialectic development 
of concept, which supposes every term to include its contra- 
dictory, and its contrary term, by an inherent union between the 
two—attempts to show that the fall of man is a necessary stage 
of progress on the road to moral and intellectual perfection. 

The author takes the ground that good and evil are contra- 
dictory, zo¢ contrary, to each other. Those who hold good and 
evil to be contraries are shut up to the position that they are 
terms belonging to the sphere of a higher concept. As black and 
white, which are contraries, necessarily belong to the sphere of 
color, so good and evil, if considered as contraries, belong under 
a concept founded in the moral order of the universe, and thus 
both appear necessary. But evil, if considered as contradictory 
to good, not as positive, but as negative, can not be said to be 
necessary, since negatives as such can not be said to be created 
or ‘‘posited;” hence evil, not having the divine moral order 
of the universe as its origin, can not be said to be necessary. 
While recognizing the possibility of evil to be necessary, in order ~ 
to establish the fact of the formal freedom of choice, the actual 
necessity of evil may be denied, on the ground that “e and 
evil are not contraries, but contradictories. 

The author deserves credit for the prominence given to the 
redemptive work of Christ. The argument adduced to prove 
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the necessity of incarnation is worthy of notice. Redemption is 
to be wrought by God; but, without actual participation on the 
part of man, it would be only externally applied, and this could 
not satisfy an ethically free being. 

While God must be the source of salvation, it must come x 
and ¢hrough man; man must suffer the penalty of sin in a manner 
consistent with his relation to a holy God. Without suffering his 
just due in a holy manner new sin and guilt would be contracted 
in his suffering. Such satisfaction tothe just law of God can not 
be rendered by man’s suffering, as his will is depraved. If he 
suffers he can suffer only with ill will. Such suffering can not 
have any ethical propitiatory effect. Hence, if salvation is to be 
secured for man there is only one way, God in man or the God- 
man must bring it about, a divine-human mediator is necessary, 
who operates upon human nature to renew it, and upon God to 
propitiate him. 

The second part of the book treats of the historical phe- 
nomena of natural religions according to the following plan: 
I. Ethnecism, free from mythology: 1. Deification of nature; 
2. Astrology; 3. The religion of China. II. Ethnecism, merged 
into mythology: 1. The religion of India; 2. Of We&tern Asia; 
3. Egyptian religion; 4. Grecian religion; 5. Roman religion; 
6. Persian religion. III. Ethnecism, redeemed from mythologic 
taint: 1. Buddhism; 2. Religion of Teutonic tribes. By an induc- 
tive process the conclusions reached in the first part of the book 
are more firmly established. Christianity is represented as 
reformed and corrected natural religion. Through Christ the 
phantastic-religious and ecstatic consciousness of the race is 
cleansed and rectified. In Judaism the veil of cosmic and 
mythologic elements darkens the truth. In Christianity revela- 
tion, in its completeness, illuminates and regenerates the race. 

Among those who search for new departures in philosophical 
thinking the work may not obtain credit for marks of orig- 
inality. It does not profess to establish new principles in 
sound thinking. It is simply a defense of ethical theism. Its 
sole aim is to show the truths of Christianity, so often derided as 
contrary to reason, as untenable before the bar of speculative 
criticism, to be in harmony with sound thought. To those con- 
versant with the strong tendency of the German mind to anti- 


christian, speculative philosophy, the book will appear as ‘‘a new 
e 
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leaf turned over” in the annals of philosophy, as a work preg- 
nant with impressive arguments, showing that there is on the 
side of the opponents of Christianity a great lack of sound reas- 
oning and a manifestly unhistorical spirit. 





The Bible Commentary. Vol. IV. By Bishops and other clergy of the 
Anglican Church.* 

Tuis, the fourth volume, covering the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and subsequent portions of the New Testament, closes this val- 
uable series. At the appearance of the first volumes it was fre- 
quently called the ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary,” in honor of the late 
Lord Ossington, at whose suggestion, while he was speaker of 
the (English) House of Commons, the work was begun. At that 
date—eighteen years ago—the interest in Biblical studies, which 
has grown and intensified to such extent as to have become 
the chief feature and glory of the present decade, had just begun 
to concentrate public attention upon the Sacred Scriptures. They 
have been searched, analyzed, assailed, defended, and explained 
during these few years as they never were in former times. The 
growth of this special interest in the Bible, and in all that aids in 
establishing its supreme claims, has been an increasing stimulant to 
the learned scholars who have wrought upon this elaborate work. 

As announced on the title-page, it was a prime purpose 
to furnish corrected translations of passages in which King 
James’s Version required correction. In this they were somewhat 
in advance of the New Version. A comparison of their emen- 
dations and accompanying notes with the renderings in the 
‘‘Revised Version” reveals many striking coincidences and 
similarities which will strengthen confidence in each. The har- 
mony in their renderings is most general and conspicuous in pas- 
sages which bear upon the most vital doctrines. 

In richness of scholarship, close analysis, clear exegesis, this 
commentary will take rank among the first. But there is a lack 
of the devotional spirit, of practical comments which aid the 
spiritually minded or those of the Berean spirit. It will greatly 
aid the preacher in comprehending the thought of a text, but 
will be of less service as an aid in applying the truth to the 
hearts and lives of his hearers. 

*New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. 

. 
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Facts and Fancies in Modern Science. By J. W. Dawson, LL. D., 
F. R. S.® : 

Tuis book presents to the public the lectures delivered on 
the Samuel A. Crozer foundation, at Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, for 1881.. ‘Their aim is to set forth ‘‘a distinct and rational 
view of the present relations of scientific thought to the religious 
beliefs of men, and especially to the Christian revelation.” This 
is done with a view to dispel the widespread fancy of the 
time, so ‘‘prevalent in much of the popular literature of the 
day,” ‘‘that science or speculations based on science may or 
should supersede religion.” ‘The author proceeds upon a con- 
viction that the attempt can not succeed, and that the assump- 
tions based on apparent antagonisms betweene speculations of 
scientists and Christianity will fall before a fair and broader 
statement of the limitations of science of matter, and of the 
relation of physical and spiritual truths. 

The six lectures embrace the following subjects, each of 
wide range of thought: (1) Relations of Science and Agnostic 
Speculation; (2) The Science of Life and Monistic Evolution; 
(3) Evolution as Tested by the Records of the Rocks; (4) Ori- 
gin and Antiquity of Man; (5) Nature as Manifestation of Mind; 
(6) Science and Revelation. The first five are devoted to 
showing that monism and agnosticism fail to account for nature. 
The sixth shows why we may, therefore, reasonably assume, as 
the only promising solution of the enigma of existence, the 
being of a divine Creator. 

They are full of instructive matter, presented in clear and 
popular style. They make a book that will interest and profit 
old ard young. It will be a lasting honor to the author, to the 
generous donor of the fund creating the foundation for such lec- 
tures, to the institution bearing his family name, and to the 
society through whose presses they come before the public. 





WE have received through Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincin- 
nati, a copy of the first bound volume of THE Century Maca- 
ZINE. Some changes, other than that of name, are noticeable. 
The printed page has been enlarged, making the volume contain 
nearly one hundred pages of matter more than before. 

The cover design is the work of Mr. George F. Babb, of 
* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
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New York, architect and designer. By opening the book and 
laying it face downward, the design will be seen in its entirety, 
and the decorative relations of its different parts will be better 
appreciated. The cover linings are also the work of Mr. Babb, 
and in these he has introduced two of Mr. Elihu Vedder’s 
special designs for the magazine covers. 

The increase in the sale of Zhe Century has been very de- 
cided since the change in name. The average edition of the 
last six numbers under the Scribner name was 120,200, while of 
the six numbers of the first Century volume no fewer than 130,000 
copies have been printed of any issue, and the edition of three 
of the numbers has exceeded 134,000. 


. 





Eaton’s Illustrated Domestic Practice. By Morton M. Eaton, M. D.,* 
Cincinnati, 

Tus work is profusely illustrated in anatomy, contains a 
large dictionary and chapters on anatomy, physiology, and hy- 
giene, the care of children and their diseases, as well as mothers, 
and the food and care they need; general diseases of men and 
women; how to be plump and how to lose flesh, etc.; giving 
special attention to the treatment of catarrh and hay fever; poi- 
sons and their antidotes, threatened death from drowning, light- 
ning, and bad gases. The book also contains a Materia Medica, 
showing the uses of remedies, size of dose, strength of medicine 
to be used, and an explanation of the action of small and large 
doses. Few remedies are recommended in each disease, but 
special indications for their use are given. The symptoms of 
each disease are plainly stated in refined language, so that people 
may understand their ailments, even when unable to treat them- 
selves, The index is large, and the illustrations have a separate 
alphabetically arranged index covering four pages, thus making it 
easy to refer to any subject or illustration desired. The bind- 
ing and paper are elegant, and the type is large. 

* Cincinnati: M. M. Eaton, Jr., & Co. Royal octavo. 703pp. Price, 


$3.50. Sold by agents and at bookstores generally. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 
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ArTICLE I, 


THOMAS AQUINAS. 
BY THE LATE REV. RICHARD M. NOTT. ° 


THERE have been men eminent in their own times for 
theological research and learning, and who wrote on the- 
ology with genuine profoundness, but who contributed not 
much of value, after all, to the progress of discovery in 
theological truth. They influenced, it may be powerfully, 
their age, yet not in any vital and profound way the general 
course of the ages succeeding. The same fact is, of course, 
true enough of other departments of science, and in the 
realm of active life as well. Such men are like the solitary 
peaks in the Mauvaises Terres of Nebraska, lofty and im- 
posing objects, extraordinary features in the peculiar land- 
scape of which they are a part; but they are not like those 
ranges which are the head-sources of river systems, the 
controllers of climates and the shaping causes of peculiar 
civilizations. Yet the biographical histories of such men 
are often worthy of careful study; as the geologist often 
finds some of his most interesting opportunities for inquiry 
among phenomena peculiar to a locality and to a period. 

It is, perhaps, not easy to assign to Thomas Aquinas 
his proper rank as a writer upon theology and contributor 
to the progress of sacred knowledge. That this monk 
of six centuries ago had remarkable talents and profound 
learning, and an intellect trained to the acutest thought by 


the most severe processes of discipline, is not to be ques- 
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tioned. That his writings, viewed in the light of the age 
in which he lived, fully incorporated and expressed his 
great abilities, can not be questioned. But did his deep 
studies and investigations, and his vast and learned printed 
productions, create any thing like an era in the true history 
of real theological progress? Augustine, Calvin, Wesley— 
on the other side, Arius, Pelagius, Socinus—are felt in all 
the speculations, and seen in all the dogmatic aspects of 
theological thinking to the present day. Is the same true 
of Aquinas? Was he only an eddy in the river, powerful 
and influencjng a wide circle with mighty local revolutions? 
or was he a tributary stream, coming in to enlarge the 
volume and add to the momentum of the main current? 

It certainly can not be said that Aquinas was, in any 
sense, a reformer in religious ideas, or, as to the smallest 
particular, one of the harbingers of Protestantism. Rather 
was he a veritable incarnation of conservatism. Although 
of a rarely speculative intellectual tendency, he was ab- 
sorbed exclusively in the maintenance and scientific unfold- 
ing of Roman Catholic theology as it was. If any thing 
new was propounded by him in dogma it was, so far as I 
can learn, only that somewhat obscure hint or two which 
afterward furnished the theoretical basis for the doctrine— 
so influential in its practical effects—of indulgences. He 
magnificently defended great truths, but bent his ener- 
gies with equal force and determination—no doubt moved 
by as sincere convictions—to complete the defensive cir- 
cumvallation of all the vast errors that had been propa- 
gated through patristic tradition and ratified by councils 
and bulls. If not a contributor to reformed ideas, neither 
was he, like Augustine and Calvin, an originator of compre- 
hensive and fundamental theories in theology. Therefore 
while, as there is some reason to declare, the praise prop- 
erly belongs to him of having been almost the discoverer, 
certainly the first complete architect of system in the- 
ology, and of having done a great and even extraordinary 
work in that respect, he did not make himself the perma- 
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nent head of any special and enduring school of theoretical 
theology. 

He may then reasonably be described as a brilliant 
theological light—a light, too, which concentrated with pow- 
erful effect into one focus a multitude of rays derived from 
many sources of previous illumination, and a light seen 
conspicuously still by those who are carrying explorations 
back into the history of theology; but not as a luminary 
which lighted up large tracts of theological knowledge, or 
cast penetrating beams onward in such a manner as to 


If his work as a metaphysician were to be considered— 
and a very keen metaphysician he undeniably was—it were 
almost enough to remind ourselves that he was of that school 
in philosophy called the scholastic. It was not-in harmony 
with the genius of that system to make independent search 
into the primary and radical questions of metaphysics. 
Scholasticism was not so much a system of philosophy as 
an application of it. Its aim—first accepting the philo- 
sophical principles of Aristotle—was to make theology 
appear philosophical. There was but one fundamental and 
purely abstract subject in metaphysics which was debated 
earnestly in the Middle Ages, that was the question of 
universals—coming under the head of nominalism on the 
one hand, and realism on the other. This contest, indeed, 
raged hotly, dividing the learned world into violent parties. 
Yet even this controversy had little pure abstract interest 
comparatively, but was waged chiefly on account of its 
relations with theology. 

It is interesting to discover that the Roman Catholic 
estimate of Aquinas, both as a philosopher and as a theo- | 
logian, is vastly more exalted than that just now suggested. 
In fact, the estimate of him by the leading authorities in 
that Church may be said to be literally almost the highest 
at which a finite thinker can be rated. If eulogy can sur- 
pass the panegyrics bestowed by popes, doctors, historians, 
and biographers on the ‘‘ Angel of the Schools,” as Aqui- 
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nas was surnamed, one would be curious to see a specimen 
of it. Such a man as Erasmus, even, is said to have de- 
clared, ‘‘that he was acquainted with no theologians whose 
diligence was so great, whose judgment was so sound, and 
whose doctrine was so solid as that of Thomas of Aquinas.”’ 
Pope Benedict X (1304), when it was suggested one day 
that not many miracles had been ascribed to St. Thomas, 
replied: ‘‘ Zot fecit miracula, quot scripsit articulos.” By 
Pope Pius V (sixteenth century) Aquinas was solemnly 
assigned a place among the few and preciously select ‘‘ Doc- 
tors of the Universal Church,” in which rank he had but 
four predecessors—the illustrious names of Gregory the 
Great, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome. At the Council of 
Trent, as we are told, there were ‘‘ placed conspicuously on 
the table three books—the Holy Scriptures, the ‘ Decrees 
of the Popes,’ and the ‘Summa Theologie’ of Aquinas.” 
(Vaughan, Vol. II, 173.) 

But the question may be asked, Is the reputation of 
Aquinas still alive and practically influential in any form in 
the Roman Catholic Church, or has it become only tradi- 
tionary? Dean Milman, in his ‘‘ History of Latin Chris- 
tianity,”’ in a note upon the chapter relating to ‘‘Scholasti- 
cism,”’ remarks, ‘‘I pretend not to have read the ‘Summa 
Theologiz’ of Aquinas; but whoever is curious to know, 
as it were, the ultimate decisions of the Latin Church on 
most theological or ethical points, will consult it; and will 
see the range and scope of that theology and the ground- 
work of all the later casuistry.’’ M. Jourdain, author of a 
French work on the ‘‘ Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas,”’ 
which I find briefly reviewed from a French hand in the 
American Theological Review, for January, 1861, thus states 
his judgment: ‘‘The ‘Angel of the Schools,’”’ he says, 
‘thas been placed, by the unanimous vote of Catholicism, 
in a rank where he has no superior, if he has even 
equals. No father of the Church, no doctor, has pene- 
trated farther into the mysterious depths of Christian doc- 
trine and morality. No one, if I may be allowed to say 
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so, has come nearer to infallibility, that glorious and 
immutable privilege reserved on earth for the Church of 
God. . . . What theologian is there of the present 
day who would dare openly to contradict St. Thomas, and in 
respect to whom such disagreement would not be accounted 
as a strong presumption of heterodoxy ?” 

The English Roman Catholic biographers of Aquinas, 
in a book entitled, ‘‘The Life and Labors of St. Thomas 
of Aquinas,” by the Very Rev. Roger Bede Vaughan, 
O. S. B., Cathedral Prior of St. Michael’s, Hereford, an 
extensive work of about nineteen hundred pages quarto, 
elaborate, vivacious, and exceedingly entertaining, though 
unequal in its merits, shows that he has, to the full, one 
qualification for the production of an interesting biography— 
an unbounded admiration for his hero. ‘‘ Aquinas,” he 
says, in the preface, ‘‘acquired in the temple of religious 
and philosophic fame a status more dignified and enduring 
than that of any other man who has been glorified in the 
Church as a saint, or who has illuminated the learning of 
the schools as a philosopher.’’ He quotes the rhapsodical 
eulogy of some ancient adorer: ‘‘ After the ‘Summa Theo- 
logiz’ of St. Thomas, there remains nothing but the light 
of glory ;” and he himself writes, in beautiful language, of 
this ‘‘Summa,” the principal work of the saint: ‘‘The 
‘Summa’ seems to be one glorious song, in which the 
voices of the greatest heroes of antiquity, the purest and 
the best, chime in with the solemn chanting of prophets and 
apostles, who, full of the strength and sweetness of the 
Spirit of God himself, seem like the alternate seraphim 
around the throne, to proclaim the love, beauty, strength, 
and mercy of the great Omnipotent, and the nature, char- 
acter, and high destiny of man.” A student of the 
‘‘Summa’’—-a work unexcelled, perhaps, among human 
writings for mathematical formality of structure and rigorous 
exactitude of logic—who can with so evident sincerity 
extol it, not simply—which would be true—as a master- 
piece of syllogistic acuteness and synthetic skill, but as a 
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celestial epic poem or divine oratorio of bewitching and 
thrilling music, must verily be an enthusiast! 

Let, however, the latest authority for the peerlessness 
of St. Thomas's merits, and the living vigor of his fame— 
an authority from which any appeal is impossible—be 
finally cited. In the recent encyclical of his holiness, Leo 
XIII, the present head of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
pontiff recommends very cogently to ‘‘all the patriarchs, 
primates, archbishops, and bishops of the Catholic world,” 
the subject of the importance of philosophical studies, that 
thus they may keep abreast of the age, and be able to 
defend theology against modern skepticism. It is an able 
and significant paper. The theoretical views of the pontiff, 
and especially his arguments on the relations between faith 
and reason appear in the main sound, but the practical 
instructions of the document are thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of ancient scholasticism, and might as readily 
have issued from the Apostolic See A. D. 1400, as to-day. 
But the point of present practical interest for us is, that the 
writings of Thomas Aquinas are commended with unsur- 
passed tributes of praise to the entire body of clergy as 
containing the fixed and the nearly complete standard of 
Catholic doctrine, and as the best permanent model for 
philosophical reasoning in the defense of religion. The 
quick repeating-rifles and breech-loading cannon of the 
assailants of the Christian faith at the present day, then, 
are to be met, it would seem, by an armament of antique 
strong-bows, spears, and battle-axes, wielded by brave 
knights-errant in full suits of medizval armor ! 

Eight large octavo pages in fine print are taken up with 
eulogies of Aquinas. We read that ‘‘reason borne on the 
wings of Thomas to its human height can scarcely rise 
higher, while faith could scarcely expect more or stronger 
aids from reason than those which she has already obtained 
through” him. ‘‘The crowning testimony of Innocent 
VI” is cited and seconded, that ‘‘his teaching, above that 
of others, the canons alone excepted,” is such, ‘‘that those 
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who hold to it are never found swerving from the path of 
truth, and he who dare assail it will always be suspected 
of error.” It is worth while, however, earnestly to com- 
mend to this age the weighty remarks of the pontiff upon 
the grave importance of nourishing ‘‘all youths, but espe- 
cially those who are the growing hope of the Church,” ‘‘on 
the strong and robust food of doctrine, that so” they may 
be ‘‘mighty in strength and armed at all points.” 

From the testimonies thus so amply quoted the conclu- 
sion is clear that certain stupendous theological works of 
the thirteenth century—writings which, to us Protestants, 
have become nearly as obsolete as the original treatises 
of Euclid on ‘‘Geometry,” or the monograms of Hippoc- 
rates on ‘‘Epidemics’” and on ‘‘Diet,” are, in our day, 
more completely the standard of practical and ultimate 
appeal on subjects of theology in the Roman Catholic semi- 
naries and among the clergy of that Church, than even 
Turettin has been at Princeton! 

The history of the author of writings which, six hun- 
dred years ago, so wonderfully embalmed the past and antic- 
ipated the future as to become the embodiment of Roman’ 
Catholic belief down to our time, certainly deserves some 
examination ‘by modern Protestant students of history and 
theology. 

Besides, some study of the times in which Aquinas 
lived would be found, by any one whose recollections of 
medieval history may have become to some degree dim, 
both interesting and instructive. No doubt to many, to 
begin a new investigation of that period, especially of its 
literary history, which comprises so little except the pon-— 
derous labors of those formal architects of theology and 
philosophy, styled the scholastics, appears like wandering in 
some ancient, gloomy catacomb, where the air is oppressive 
with long-gathered damp and heavy exhalations; where the 
long underground avenues afford not even the doubtful 
fascination of sometimes bewildering an explorer by unex- 
pected turns and windings, but are appalling with the dull 
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monotony of their straightness and uniformity; while the 
dim, stiff mummied figures discerned on either hand, filling 
niches or poised on pedestals, scarcely seem to give evi- 
dence of ever having possessed real flesh and blood, or of 
having existed, lived, and acted in a real world. Since 
writing thus, a sentence of the historian Milman’s has 
fallen under my eye, in which a somewhat similar figure is 
employed to express the same idea. ‘‘The tomes of scho- 
lastic divinity,” he says, ‘‘may be compared with the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, which stand in that rude majesty which is 
commanding from the display of immense human power, 
yet oppressive from the sense of the waste of that power 
for no discoverable use. Whoever penetrates within finds 
himself bewildered and lost in a labyrinth of small, dark, 
intricate passages and chambers, devoid of grandeur, devoid 
of solemnity; he may wander without end and find nothing.” 
But these metaphors, while they are partially justified, are, 
after all, highly unjust. Over against the contemptuous 
language of Milman let there be placed the deliberate judg- 
ment of Hampden—like Milman, an English Protestant 
divine and historian—author of a learned and able history of 
scholasticism (‘‘ Bampton Lectures”’ for 1832). ‘‘ The exist- 
ence alone of that system,” he writes, ‘‘in the heart of the 
Christian Church for so many centuries—for more than a 
thousand years, if we comprise the period of its formation 
antecedent to its perfect maturity ; for more than five cen- 
turies, if we look only to its perfect development—is a 
most striking fact. And I only wonder that it has not 
attracted more notice than it has hitherto obtained. 

‘It is usually dismissed as . . . only a monument of 
frivolous ingenuity, to be neglected and despised. But 
surely a pursuit which has, as an idisputable matter of fact, 
educated the human intellect in the West for the larger 
views and more elevated thoughts and more masculine vigor 
of modern science and modern theology, demands more 
respect, more serious consideration. If it supplied, as it 
undoubtedly did, the elements of our present improve- 
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ment, the stock of principles of which the Reformation, 
both religious and intellectual, of the sixteenth century, 
availed itself, to which that reformation was forced to 
address itself, whose language it was forced to adopt in 
order to be understood and received; neither the historian 
of the human mind nor the student of religion ought to 
leave this track of inquiry unexplored.” Again, a state- 
ment deserving of being pondered: ‘‘That complete dis- 
cussion which the minutest points of Christianity obtained 
in the hands of the schoolmen has fixed our technical lan- 
guage in every department of theology.” And once more: 
‘It is time, indeed, that we should study that philosophy. 
We have, indeed, more than enough of the scholastic spirit 
among us, but we want the scholastic depth of thought.” 
Dean Trench, in the recent ‘‘History of the Medizval 
Church,” from his pen, emphatically gives expression to the 
same judgment. An interesting reminiscence is furnished by 
him in that connection: ‘‘Once when a young man,” he 
says, ‘‘I made, with Arthur Hallam, a pilgrimage to High- 
gate, to have the privilege of hearing Coleridge talk, and 
he occupied himself for nearly an unbroken hour with the 
intellectual greatness of the schoolmen.” Neander, Shedd, 
and other sagacious and profound writers might be cited in 
favor of the same views. Dr. Shedd (‘‘ History of Chris- 
tian Doctrine’) couples Aquinas and Anselm as holding 
the same vital relation to medieval theology as Athana- 
sius and Augustine to ancient, and Luther and Calvin 
to modern. 

The purpose of this somewhat extended introduction 
has been to justify—if it needed any justification—my 
undertaking to refresh, by an outline sketch, our recollec- 
tion of the life, times, and theological writings of Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Thomas Aquinas was a native of Italy, born in the 
hamlet of Aquino, not far from Naples, about the year 
1227 A.D. He was of noble rank, his ancestors having, 
for a long period, enjoyed the title of counts of Aquino. 
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His father, Landulf, was connected by blood with Gregory 
the Great. Aquinas was related by various ties to the 
royal houses of four kingdoms—Germany, Aragon, Sicily, 
and France. : 

The memoirs of those whom Rome has crowned with 
the honors of canonization are encrusted, down to even a 
later period than the thirteenth century, with legendary 
narrative. It is soberly related by Vaughan that the 
eminence of Aquinas was foretold to his mother previously 
to his birth by a wild hermit, who rushed one day, unher- 
alded, into her chamber, and that this favorable augury was 
confirmed in his tender years by an aureole or crown of 
glory seen at times to hover over his brow. 

Theodora, his mother, appears to have been a person 
of great ambition, and corresponding energy and resolution. 
It was in consequence of certain far-reaching schemes, 
fondly cherished by her, that he was sent, when only five 
years of age, to be an inmate in the monastery upon Monte 
Cassino, a long celebrated monastery, founded by Benedict 
seven hundred years before, and in the crypt of which were 
sleeping his venerated bones. A school was taught by the 
monks. But Theodora had other motives than to provide 
for her son’s education. His uncle, Sinnebold, was abbot 
of the convent, which was rich in revenues, amounting, it 
is said, to above five hundred thousand ducats annually. 
Theodora hoped to secure for her son the succession to 
this proud and fortunate position. 

The Benedictine rule was exercised at this monastery 
even over the almost infant pupil. And his nature was 
consonant with the principle of the rule. Its object was to 
promote self-control, through the means ot the abnegation 
of self. Silence and solitude were therefore enjoined, levity 
discouraged, and great stress placed on the exercises of 
prayer, meditation, and ‘‘sharp penance.” The fact is 
handed down that Aquinas ‘‘spent hours together as a 
child in meditation, so that all wondered at his power and 
holiness,” and that the inquisitive and theological turn of 
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his mind was at this early time revealed, in a question which 
he was always putting, ‘‘ Quzd est Deus? What is God ?” 

His mother’s projects were doomed to be disappointed. 
War first interrupted her plan. The contests between the 
pope and the empire—the Guelphs and the Ghibellines— 
the former, the supporters of the pope in his grasp after a 
universal dictatorship; the latter, the adherents of the em- 
pire in its resistance—were fiercely raging in Italy. Society 
was everywhere in terrible agitation. ‘‘The flame of war 
spread from principal cities to towns, from towns to families, 
from families to servants.” No privacy, no-kind even 
of sacred retreat, could furnish security against the inva- 
sions and indiscriminate ravages of civil strife. The mon- 
astery of Monte Cassino was twice attacked and captured by 
the emperor’s forces during Aquinas’s stay, and in the 
second instance was ‘sacked. 

Thomas was, therefore, at the age of twelve, withdrawn 
to a castle of his father’s, at Loreto, where, for a short 
time, he had a share in fashionable and gay life. His 
natural religiousness, however, showed itself in the midst 
of such scenes, and he employed much of his time in 
devotion and works of charity. A legend is told of him, 
which is also related of at least one other saint, that at one 
time, when he was secretly carrying away his robe full of 
provisions to give to the starving ‘poor, and to his ter- 
ror was unexpectedly confronted by his father, he was 
relieved by the timely transformation of the purloined food 
into roses. 

New measures were soon taken, however, for his educa- 
tion. At Naples, which is described as having been at that 
time ‘‘the most beautiful and the most wicked city in the 
world,”’ was a university of recent origin, but already cele- 
brated. The history of its foundation is peculiar. Fred- 
erick II, then emperor, a scholar and a patron of learning, 
having resolved that Naples should have a_ university, 
proceeded to make one, very much as Peter the Great 
when he determined to have a new capital, proceeded to 
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create St. Petersburg. It was not difficult for an emperor 
to endow a university, and to attract able professors thither, 
but even an emperor found himself perplexed when it came 
to solving the problem which confronts so many American 
universities—the problem how to procure students. Fred- 
erick cut the Gordian knot—he employed force. He issued 
his imperial edict that the ten thousand students assembled 
at Bologna should either remove to Naples or should dis- 
perse to their homes. The new academic cloisters were 
soon filled to overflowing, and all the more speedily, since 
other inducements of an uncommon ‘sort were added—stu- 
dents were authorized to select for themselves the best 
houses, were permitted to borrow money ad libitum, and 
were made independent of all tribunals except that of the 
university. 

Thomas being sent to this school soon began to gain a 
reputation. It was a rule that the students should rehearse 
in public before the general body of their fellow students 
the lectures previously given in the class-room by the pro- 
fessors. Thomas excelled all others in this practice, so 
that often, it is said, his addresses surpassed in merit the 
lectures as first delivered. His fame, indeed, extended 
throughout the city. 

But the second, and as it proved, fatal blow to his 
mother’s ambitious plans now fell. He had here too, at 
Naples, been consigned to Benedictine oversight. But he 
soon began, of his own accord, to yield to the sway of a 
yet more congenial system. The Dominican Order, which 
was then of recent birth, its founder having been dead but 
twenty years, had become represented by distinguished pro- 
fessors in the Neapolitan University. In object and meth- 
ods this monkish order differed much from the Benedictine. 
If the motto of the latter was ‘‘gaies,” rest, in the mystic 
sense; the watchword of. the former was ‘‘ actzo,”’ action. 

This order, the Order of Preachers, as it was called, 
sought to win into its ranks as many as possible ot the 
learned, who, at the same time, were devotees in spirit. 
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It aimed also to lay hold vigorously upon all the instru- 
mentalities of education. It was on the lookout for prom- 
ising young men, out of whom it might successfully mold 
its scholarly teachers, philosophers, and writers, and its 
popular preachers. While vows of poverty and mendi- 
cancy were a stern feature in its regimen, it nevertheless 
offered to the aspiring the enticements of the best oppor- 
tunities for culture possible for the age, and ot a public 
career as scholars. 

Aquinas professed his intention to become a Dominican 
monk. The indignation of his mother reached the pitch 
of rage. She sped to Naples; but the Dominicans pri- 
vately hurried off their novice to Rome. When his mother 
went to that city they dispatched him by a secret route to 
Paris. Intercepted on the way by his brothers, who were 
in military service in Lombardy, he was brought back a 
prisoner and confined in his father’s castle. Here he was 
guarded securely for two years, while every means was 
used to break his determination. The tears and threats of 
his mother being unavailing, his sisters were sent to test 
the power of their affectionate solicitations; but they yielded 
rather to his persuasions and became converted to his views. 
A few books being furnished through their friendly aid, he is 
reported, during his imprisonment, not merely to have stud- 
ied, but to have committed to memory the whole of the 
Bible, the ‘‘Sentences” of Peter Lombard, and some of the 
works of Aristotle. His brothers having returned home, 
undertook to subdue him by cruel-measures; but in vain. 
At last a yet more desperate and outrageous method was 
tried. A loose female of great beauty was hired to enter his 
apartment. Before a long time a fearful outcry was heard 
resounding almost throughout the castle, and Aquinas was 
found chasing his frightened frail temptress with a blazing 
brand which he had seized from the hearth. This put an 
end to his persecutions. His gentleness and firmness gained 
the victory, and with the connivance of some of his friends 
he accomplished his escape by being lowered, ‘‘ like a second 
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St. Paul, from the windows of his room in a basket.”’' ‘‘ With 
such an intellectual capital as our saint possessed,” re- 
marks Vaughan, ‘‘he might now have been set at work im- 
mediately in the active ministrations of the order.” But 
fortunately his superiors were men ‘‘ who were aware that 
time’’—a good suggestion for these days of impatience— 
‘tis as essential a condition for maturing a man as it is for 
ripening a fruit; you may bake an apple, but you can not 
ripen it at pleasure.”” Aquinas was now, accordingly, sent 
by the Dominicans to Cologne to carry on his studies under 
the direction of the greatest instructor of the age, Albertus 
Magnus. The father-general of the order—such was the 
interest in the promising young pupil—went with him to 
Cologne. The journey was made on foot, and occupied 
three months. It was necessary or desirable to take Paris 
on the route. It is related that as the travelers approached 
that splendid city, and gained from some near eminence a 
view of its beauties, the question was put by the general to 
Aquinas: ‘‘What would you give to be king of that city?” 
‘*T would rather,” was the reply of the humble and ardent 
scholar, ‘‘have St. John Chrysostom’s treatise on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew than to be king of the whole of France.” 

As the student-life of Thomas at Cologne, and after- 
wards at Paris, sustained a fundamental relation to the 
shaping of his genius and of his later independent career, 
it seems appropriate at this point to say a little about the 
methods and means of education in that century, and 
especially with regard to the extraordinary teacher who was 
so prominent among the factors in the training of our great 
philosopher and theologian. 

It was not until some time in the twelfth century that the 
narrow and fixed ruts in which education had for ages 
moved began to be broken and widened. The course in all 
schools had comprised only two departments, called the 
Trivium and the Quadrivium; the one embracing grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic; the other, algebra, music, geometry, 
and astronomy. ‘‘Such as with adventurous flight aspired 
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after the Quadrivium,” remarks Mosheim, ‘‘ were consid- 
ered as stars of the first magnitude, as the great luminaries of 
the learned world.”’ ‘‘No progress had been made,”’ says 
another writer, ‘‘no further improvement had been attained 
during the lapse of ages in the discussion of these sciences.” 
From a variety of causes, however—for example, the effect 
of the Crusades in arousing general activity and a temper 
of inquisitiveness, and in’ importing into the West the 
arts, science, and philosophy of the East, together with, it 
must be acknowledged, the growing extension of a haughty, 
and often mocking, religious skepticism, audaciously ques- 
tioning by metaphysical modes of argument all the doc- 
trines of the Church—a new spirit of independent thinking 
and of scholarly research had been excited, and through 
this means a real, though as yet quite partial, revival of true 
learning, and a considerable improvement in the range and 
system of education had come about. It is necessary to 
lay special stress on the increasing influence of Aristotle, 
who, as he had once supplanted his master and rival, 
Plato, in the regards of his native and contemporary 
Greeks, was now superseding him in the confidence of 
Christian philosophers. 

The most conspicuous figure at the early part of the 
thirteenth century, in this fresh movement, was the doctor 
already mentioned, Albertus Magnus. He was born in 
1193, in Bavarian Suabia. From his broad learning he 
received the title of ‘‘ Doctor Universalis.’”” Mosheim says 
he was ‘‘a man of vast abilities and a universal dictator at 
this time.’”’ Some said, however, that he was possessed 
with a devil, for God never could have revealed to one 
man so many of his secrets. He would frequently travel 
from city to city, but ‘‘always on foot and begging his 
way,” lecturing on abstruse themes, in a manner both pro- 
found and captivating. Unexampled crowds hung every- 
where on his addresses. He had astonishing industry and 
capacity for executing work. In the midst of great respon- 
sibilities as a high dignitary of Church and of state, it is said 
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that he took time every twenty-four hours to repeat the 
entire Psalter; and he left to the world—which, how- 
ever, unfortunately the present world knows next to nothing 
about—vast works on every conceivable subject belonging 
to the learning of his time. 

A peculiar feature in his teaching which gave it much 
of its fresh charm and power to stimulate, was his use of 
the dialectical principles of Aristotle, in an almost novel 
style of application to the defense and elucidation of 
Christianity. He became the first Christian professional 
expounder of the subject matter of Aristotle’s philosophy— 
though he had access only to imperfect translations of Aris- 
totle’s works, and committed many errors. But his final 
object was not so much philosophical as religious. He 
proposed to confute and overwhelm the philosophical oppo- 
sers of the Christian religion, who themselves had used 
Aristotle’s principles with destructive power, by wresting 
away and employing against them these carnal weapons; 
thus—to quote an expression of Newman’s—‘‘slaying the 
Philistines with the jawbone of an ass.” He in reality 
attempted, therefore, the gigantic undertaking of trans- 
forming the Aristotelian philosophy into a complete meta- 
physical explanation of Christianity, and, conversely, ren- 
dering Christianity, without changing its essence or any 
of its doctrines into the forms and terms of a complete 
Aristotelian philosophy. 

Such was the teacher under whose instruction the 
youthful Aquinas came. The influence of his methods was 
powerfully felt by the pupil. His aims became the aims 
of Aquinas, and were realized as fully as the most splendid 
talents and ripest learning could in that age realize them 
in the ‘‘Summa Theologiz.”’ 

The system of theological teaching in the seminaries, 
while it had recently been in a noticeable degree liberalized, 
was still very formal and arbitrary. The ‘‘ Book of Sen- 
tences,’’ of Peter Lombard—a fact which strikes the mod- 
ern inquirer into this subject as half ludicrous, while aston- 
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ishing—was everywhere the fixed and indispensable basis 
of theological instruction. That that book, as an ingenious 
and skillful compendium of the sentiments of the fathers, 
was highly prized when first produced, may be easily com- 
prehended; but that during the course of three centuries 
no sound professor would venture to teach theology without 
expending many of the resources of his genius upon the 
exposition of Peter Lombard; that this ‘‘Book of Sen- 
tences’’ should be the foundation for a heap of intermin- 
ably elaborated commentaries on itself, produced in different 
lands, and numerous enough, if all collected, to constitute 
of themselves a great library—these facts would appear to 
us almost incredible, except that they ave facts. They illus- 
trate the slavery in which the best intellects of that long 
period moved and wrought. The vast credit of Peter Lom- 
bard’s ‘‘Sentences”’ was due to its having been the first 
comprehensive, though very imperfect, attempt to produce 
a theological system; to its having harmonized with great 
ingenuity the teachings of the principal fathers, which it was 
exclusively devoted to quoting and constructing into a sort 
of ‘‘catena’’ or consistent chain; and to its having been so 
shaped as to present a formidable front against the majority 
of the artful and skeptical speculations then current. 

In the seminaries then a principal feature was the sys- 
tematic daily lecturing of the professors upon the Lombard. 
The great mass of the students occupied the greater part 
of their time—and that during some years—in the study 
of his work, ‘‘The Sentences.”  ‘‘ Sententiarii” was the 
name applied to this large class of students. It is pleasant, 
however, to relate that a limited class paid a considerable 
amount of attention to the Scriptures, and from this admir- 
able specialty were called ‘‘ Bibiict.”” 

At the school in Cologne Aquinas did not for some 
time secure the outward standing to which his talents should 
have entitled him. Accustomed as he had so long been 
to solitude, and trained in habits of quiet but searching and 


fruitful meditation, he shrank from the society of his fellow 
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students, and seldom spoke even to ask questions of his 
brilliant instructor. So singularly and completely was he 
misunderstood that he was made a butt of ridicule by pro- 
fessor and students alike, and was styled ‘‘That great, 
dumb Sicilian ox.’ But he never lost his meekness, or 
yielded an atom of his self-respect. Something occurred to 
afford the great Albert a glimpse of the internal furniture 
of his mind, and he determined in his curiosity to put the 
capacity of his enigmatical pupil to the test of a severe 
public ordeal. Following a frequent custom of the schools, 
he assigned to Thomas a most difficult thesis in philosophy 
or theology, to be defended in a public extemporaneous 
discussion. A great crowd of students came together. 
Woe to any unhappy disputant who, in these circumstances, 
faltered or exhibited any sort of feebleness. A vivid pic- 
ture is sketched by Vaughan of the scenes of insult and 
riot that would not seldom attend a poor exhibition of 
dialectical ingenuity on such an occasion. Stamping, hoot- 
ings, and pitiless verbal derision would add the torture 
of ignominy to the disappointment of a failure, and some- 
times provoke from the hard-pressed victim some kind 
of physical rejoinder, so that the logical arena would 
become the circus of a general pugilistic battle. _Aquinas’s 
harangue, however, brought about no such disagreeable 
results to him. As he proceeded, his teacher suddenly 
interrupted him with the exclamation, ‘‘Thomas, thou 
seemest not so much to be debating as to be settling this 
question !’’ and, at the close of his speech, enthusiastically 
cried to the admiring audience, ‘‘ We call this young man 
a dumb ox, but he will hereafter so bellow in doctrine that 
the whole world will resound!’”” While still a boy at school 
in Cologne, Aquinas began to write and publish ; for, when 
less than eighteen years of age, he was the author of 
‘‘Comments on Aristotle’s Ethics.” In the year 1245 
Albert, at the direction of the Dominican superiors, removed 
(says Butler in his ‘‘Lives of the Saints”) to Paris to 
teach ‘‘in the College of St. James, which the university had 
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given them; and it is from that college that the Domini- 
cans are called in France Jacobins.”” Thomas was sent 
with him. The University of Paris was at that time the 
most distinguished and numerously attended in the world. 
One of its many schools, the ‘‘Sorbonne,” began to be and 
to be celebrated then, and is well known at the present day. 
A striking feature of the age of which we write was the 
popularity and extraordinary influence of the system of 
great universities which had emerged quite suddenly, but 
in nearly full-grown proportions, in the course of the twelfth 
century, out of the dark ignorance and intellectual apathy 
of the preceding ages. Young men in large multitudes 
thronged to these schools from all the countries of Europe. 
An idea of*the immense population of some of these hives 
of learned industry may be gained from the fact cited by 
Vaughan, that the University of Paris offered, on one occa- 
sion, to add éc/at to a great metropolitan celebration by 
sending twenty-five thousand students to join a procession. 
An illustration of the vast power wielded by this university 
as a corporation will be soon presented. 

Aquinas, while now finishing his education under Albert 
at Paris, produced and published—almost of course—a 
commentary on the Lombard. In the year 1248 a new 
Dominican school was established at Cologne, and of this 
Albert, who had previously lectured in that city inde- 
pendently, was. now made regent, while Aquinas, who was 
only twenty-two years of age, received an appointment as 
assistant professor in theology. Now began the work of 
Aquinas as teacher. His success soon rivaled or even 
eclipsed that of his celebrated master. Crowds were drawn 
to his lectures on the ‘‘Sentences,” and on Aristotle. He 
threw himself, also, with ardor into the work of preaching. 
Preaching in the vernacular, in any country of Europe, was 
then a practice nearly new. The Dominican order, fol- 
lowing the example, and for the purpose of counteracting 
the popular methods of the Albigensian heretics, had first 
encouraged this custom among priests and pious doctors. 
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Neander gives a description of the vast interest aroused 
when able men first began to proclaim the doctrines of 
religion publicly, with studiously simple language, to the 
masses in common life. Tradition praises the preaching 
of St. Thomas. It is said that once, when preaching on the 
‘*Passion of Christ,’ he ‘‘so vividly brought home to the 
congregation the sufferings of the cross, and drew so tender 
a picture of the compassion, mercy, and love of Christ, 
that his words were interrupted by the passionate crying 
of the people.” His manner, however, if it is faithfully 
described, would fatally condemn an archangel in one 
of our pulpits. He is represented as delivering, at least in 
one case, an elaborate sermon, not only without any action, 
but with his eyes closed all the time, and his countenance 
reverently directed towards the heavens. 

Although Aquinas had finished his education and be- 
come a professor, he would be an unsophisticated person 
who should suppose that our learned lecturer had as yet 
obtained any one of his university degrees. That was too 
solemn a thing, in those days, to be disposed of with any 
approach to precipitancy. A man must first be tried in the 
actual work of life. Aquinas had taught for four years in 
a brilliant manner at Cologne, when he was deemed ripe for 
the imposing degree of Bachelor of Arts—the degree now 
conferred at once on every callow graduate of a college. 
He was sent back to Paris to receive this dignity, and then 
became professor of theology in the Dominican convent 
of that city. He would speedily have taken his second 
degree at the university, and become a ‘‘licentiate,”” except 
for an extraordinary and long-continued quarrel which just 
at that time arose between the ‘‘Seculars,”’ as they were 
styled, of the university, and the ‘‘religious’’ professors of 
the monastic schools. The history of this affords an inter- 
esting glimpse of some of the literary and religious aspects of 
the period. But this must be omitted from want of space, 
together with many other interesting circumstances in the 
life of our saint. 
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I condense from Butler’s short biography of Aquinas, 
in his ‘‘ Lives of the Saints,” the following summary of the 
remaining facts in his history: ‘‘St. Thomas, with great 
reluctancy, compelled by holy obedience, consented to be 
admitted doctor on the 23d of October, in 1257, being then 
thirty-one years old.’”’ He continued his lectures at Paris, 
where ‘‘his reputation for perspicuity and solidity drew 
immediately to his school a great number of auditors.” In 
1261 ‘‘Pope Urban IV called St. Thomas to Rome, and by 
his order the general of the Dominicans appointed him to 
teach them. His holiness pressed him with great impor- 
tunity to accept of some ecclesiastical dignity, but he 
knew how much safer it is to refuse than to accept a 
bishopric. The pope, however, obliged him always to 
attend his person. Thus it happened that the saint taught 
and preached in all the towns where that pope ever resided ;”’ 
but especially at Bologna and at Naples, at the universities 
of which cities he filled, at different times, with.great popu- 
larity, the chair of theology. 

During his residence at Bologna he brought out ‘Pars 
Prima,” the first part of his great work, the. ‘‘Summa 
Theologize.” ‘‘A whole lifetime of indirect preparation, 
and two years of labor with the pen,” sufficed for the pro- 
duction of this great treatise on the ‘‘ Nature, Attributes, 
and Creative Work of God.” This and the second part, 
which was completed a few years later, brought him extraor- 
dinary reputation, so that,-when he entered Naples, to 
occupy his post as professor of theology, he was received 
like a great conqueror; his progress into the city was a per- 
fect ovation—the whole population came out to meet him. 

Pope Clement IV, in 1265, presented to him the splen- 
did office of the archbishopric of Naples, with rich emolu- 
ments; but neither supplications nor threats would induce 
Thomas to accept so public and great a responsibility. 

In the year 1273 he was summoned by Gregory X to 
assist in the second general council at Lyons, called to con- 
sider the means of reconciling the Greek to the papal 
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Church, and so to restore visible ecclesiastical unity. On 
the way to Lyons he was seized with a severe illness, and 
died on the 7th of March, 1274, at ‘‘ Fossa Nuova, a famous 
abbey of the Cistercians,” in which he had found a ref- 
uge, and the most affectionate and reverential attendance 
and care. 

The personal character of Aquinas was marked by very 
many interesting and beautiful traits. He had an unchange- 
able meekness, calmness, and self-possession. ‘‘It was 
never known, even under the most trying provocation, that 
he lost his gentle self-control.” 

He was a man remarkably devoted to prayer. ‘‘He 
had great confidence in spiritual illumination, 
and never set himself to write without having first prayed and 
wept.” ‘‘He was accustomed to say that he learned more 
at the foot of the crucifix than from books.” ‘‘When he 
was in doubt”’ in regard to any subject he was examining, 
‘‘he had recourse to prayer, and with tears he returned, 
instructed and enlightened in his uncertainty.” His daily 
prayer is said to have been this: ‘*Grant me, I beseech 
thee, O: merciful God, ardently to desire, wisely to study, 
rightly to understand, and prudently to fulfill that which is 
pleasing to thee—to the praise and glory of thy name.” 

He had extraordinary power of mental application and 
concentration. He is said to have been able to dictate to 
three, and even four, scribes at the same time, on dif- 
ferent subjects of an abstruse nature, without ever be- 
coming confused. Closely connected with this trait was 
an extraordinary memory (for he , never forgot a fact 
once learned), and a habit of extreme abstractedness, which 
fitted him better for a life of habitual solitude than for 
society. 

The monkish biographers have recorded many legendary 
circumstances in connection with his history, and among 
these a variety of miraculous occurrences, such as a combat 
with Satan, the appearance to him of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and an instance of the ‘‘levitation” of the saint, in 
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which the laws of gravity were counteracted and he rose 
and floated in the air. 

A complete list, even of the titles, of his many writ- 
ings would occupy too much of our space. In a second 
and concluding article we proceed to the consideration of 
the ‘‘Summa Theologiz,” which is at once the great- 
est of his productions, and which illustrates most thor- 
oughly his method and that of the scholastic philosophy 
in general. 
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COMMENTS ON MATTHEW XVI, 16-18. 


BY REV. DAVID FOSTER ESTES. 


ArRounD the inner circumference of the dome of St. 
Peter’s at Rome is inscribed in letters of mosaic, no less 
than six feet in height, the declaration of Christ, ‘‘ Tv zs 
PETRUS, ET SUPER HANC PETRAM AEDIFICABO, ECCLESIAM MEAM, 
ET TIBI DABO CLAVES REGNI C&ELORUM.” That these words oc- 
cupy this position is due, we understand, not to their proper 
meaning, but to misapprehension of it, and to unreasonable 
inferences and assumptions which have clustered round 
them. Still the fact that they are there, and that they were 
put there because they were held to give countenance to 
papal claims, serves as a reminder of the importance of a 
correct understanding of their meaning. 

The occasion and circumstances of the speaking seldom 
fail to aid in understanding what is said. Christ made the 
declaration we are to consider at a crisis, a cardinal point 
in his ministry. His Galilean ministry was practically ended. 
The rabbis and Pharisees had become openly hostile to 
him, and the enthusiasm of the common people had con- 
siderably abated. It was scarcely safe to abide in Galilee, 
and athwart his pathway fell already the shadow of the cross 
on which he should be lifted up at Jerusalem. Having led 
them to the neighborhood of Czsarea Philippi, in the 
extreme northern part of Palestine, he puts his twelve 
chosen disciples to the test as to their opinion of himself 
and consequent readiness to take up the work he must soon 
lay down. He asks them first, ‘‘Who do men say that 
I, the Son of man, am?” In response they detail the various 
theories which passed current among the people; but the 
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sad sum of the answer was, That the Messiah had come to 
his own, and his own received him not. Then he makes 
the question a personal one, emphatically so, ‘‘ But you, 
who say you that I am?” And Peter, voicing the opinion 
of all, to be sure, but not waiting to verify it, speaking from 
the abundance of his heart and the faith of his soul, speak- 
ing with all the energy which strong conviction gave to 
his forceful nature, replies, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, a Son 
of the living God.” 

It was a grand confession, the statement of a great 
truth, intelligently and earnestly made as the expression 
of personal conviction. This was not the first time that the 
Messiahship or divinity of Jesus had been recognized. But 
hitherto either one or the other had been recognized alone 
(Matthew xiv, 33; John i, 41, 45; vi, 69), or the two had 
been linked without full comprehension and a sufficiently de- 
liberate intent (John i, 49). But Peter has now made a delib- 
erate and positive confession, which in clearness, exactness, 
and comprehensiveness leaves nothing lacking; for, as has 
been well said, ‘‘The two parts taken together, office and 
nature, make up the sum of the Christian conteation for 
then and forever.” 

As if turning on the hinge of this first clear and satis- 
factory confession, the Master’s work shows itself from ‘this 
time on in a new light. His work as a teacher is now seen 
not to have been a failure. The firm confession of Peter, 
the assenting silence of his fellows, show that he has 
secured a band of believers and workers, that the beginning 
has been made, and the nucleus has been gathered. He can 
now speak of the Church that is to be built, not only with 
the assurance of faith but with the certainty of sight. The 
first division of his task, that of providing witnesses and 
laborers to take up the work his death would interrupt, was 
practically accomplished. He has now to go to Jerusalem 
to be offered up, and recognizing the readiness and prepa- 
ration of the twelve he immediately proceeds to forewarn 
them of the approaching shadow of death. 
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The first result of Peter’s confession is, however, the 
personal response which the Master made to it. This 
exemplifies the universal and unfailing principle of reci- 
procity between the Master and his disciples. Whoever 
confesses him is confessed of him. ‘‘Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona” is the solemn reply to Peter’s confession, 
‘‘for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father, which is in heaven.” This is plain enough. 
As Christ bade the seventy returning with joy over the 
wonderful triumphs of their mission, to rejoice rather in 
their certainty of their own salvation (Luke x, 20), so here 
he honors his faithful confessor first by an assurance of 
divine favor, for only as favored of God, only as taught of 
him, could he have known the truth he had just uttered, only 
thus could he have come to the spiritual apprehension that 
was involved in his bold confession. This assurance of 
blessedness in the divine favor would alone have been 
reward enough; but from it Christ next proceeds to declare 
the corresponding honor to be conferred upon him, using 
words which naturally imply official eminence. 

Christ continues, ‘‘And I say unto thee” (xdyw d¢ aoe 
déyw). The force of these words can only be to bring out 
emphatically a correspondence between what Peter had said 
and what Christ was about to say, That he having honored 
his Master by his confession, should in turn receive cor- 
responding acknowledgment. 

‘‘That thou art Peter” (Sze ob e? [Térpoc). Here is to be 
noticed the use, for the second time, of the pronoun ob, 
having in Greek, from the variety of its use, an emphatic 
force, which we can not precisely bring over into English 
by any possible translation, and certainly implying here that 
what is to follow is the correlate and obverse of what Peter 
had said to Christ.—‘‘ Peter’? (J/érpoc), the name given in 
its Aramaic form (Cephas) by Christ to Simon on the occa- 
sion of their first meeting. (John i, 42.) It is worthy of 
note, however, that while Christ and his disciples unques- 
tionably talked Aramaic, so that the conversation under 
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review is Greek only by translation, yet the name Cephas, 
which passed into such common use, as almost entirely to 
supersede the name Simon, so that we might expect its 
transference as freely as that of Jesus himself, is, in every 
case in the Gospels and Acts, translated into the Greek form 
Ilérpog—which we have Anglicized into Peter. This inva- 
riable translation forcibly suggests that in the minds of the 
evangelists the name retained its significance, and that we 
are not fully in the position of the writer and of the readers 
for whom he translated the name, till we have put back the 
same significance into the formal and familiar appellative. 
What then is this meaning ? 

In the A. V., where the name is first given (John 
i, 42), it is translated ‘‘a stone.” There is, however, a 
greater weight of reason for translating it ‘‘rock.” The 
Bible Union version, while, transferring the name Peter 
in the text, as does the A. V. in the margin, also brackets 
the translation ‘‘rock.’’ De Wette’s German version fol- 
lows the same course. Luther translates ‘‘ez Fels,” a 
rock. According to Robinson (New Testament Lexicon) 
and Grimm (Wilke’s ‘‘Clavis’’) zétpo¢ signifies both stone 
and rock. Liddell and Scott make, indeed, a marked dis- 
tinction between zérpo¢ and zétpa, rendering the former as 
stone, in contrast with rock. Such is, indeed, the usual 
poetical use, and the word is rarely employed in prose. 
In the proverbial sense of hardness of heart, either sig- 
nification would be equally appropriate. (Soph., Gd. 
Tyr., 334; Eurip., Med., 28; Eurip., Her. Fur., 1397.) 
The word is also used of a mass of stone large enough to 
form a cave, Soph., Phil., 272 (cf. Soph., Gd. Col., 1595); 
and in Plato (Legg., 843, A.) it is even put in direct anti- 
thesis to ABoc. 

If the distinction could, however, be traced in every 
instance of classic use, it would not necessarily alter the 
meaning of the name. We can net reasonably suppose 
the Galilean evangelists to have been adepts in the ultimate 
niceties of Hellenic diction. J/étpa was the familiar name 
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for rock, occurring about a dozen times in the Gospels. 
At$ozg was their word for stone, used about forty times in 
the Gospels. Had they wished to designate Simon as a 
man of stone they would have formed a name from 2¢6o¢. 
But they rather, in a way easy and natural, formed a mas- 
culine appellative from the feminine zérpa, without par- 
ticular inquiry as to whether the form might not already be 
in occasional use. To their minds, and to the early disci- 
ples, zétpos, as a name, must have suggested ‘‘rock” as 
clearly (and from its novelty more certainly), as ‘‘ Forster”’ 
now suggests ‘‘ forester,’ or ‘‘ Shepard,” ‘‘shepherd.” Fi- 
nally Christ, speaking Aramaic, must, as all agree, have called 
Simon y53, which is the exact form of the word for rock. 
The signification of the name is then properly ‘‘ rock.” 

It is further to be noticed that Christ now says, ‘‘Thou 
art Peter,’’ while before he had said, ‘‘Thou shalt be called 
Peter.’’ The former expression is far the more emphatic. 
It declares that the giving of the name has been justified. It 
declares the man worthy of the name he bears. It asserts 
that he is in truth a ‘‘rock man.” The fitness of the name 
has been questioned by some. Reference has been sneer- 
ingly made to Peter’s denial and to his misbehavior at 
Antioch. With the fitness of the name the interpreter of 
Scripture has nothing to do. He who knew what was in 
man read at first sight qualities in Simon, which induced 
him to bestow the name, and on the present occasion he 
declares, ‘‘ Thou art Peter,’’ with an emphasis which can 
only mean, ‘‘Thou art proving thyself worthy of the name, 
and justifying me for giving it.” 

Only by careful review of the circumstances and of the 
conversation to this point, are we prepared to understand 
the next words of Christ, whose meaning is so important. 
None of the facts thus far noticed can be wisely left out of 
the account: viz., that Peter had just made a confession of 
Christ’s nature and office, which alike, in its absolute con- 
tents and in its position as the first of all such confessions, 
merited (if the word can be used of human acts) praise and 
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honor from Christ; that Christ has begun his sentence by 
declaring that in what he says he is reciprocating what Peter 
had said; that the name y93, Cephas or Peter, borne in all 
likelihood for the first time by Simon, could not yet have 
lost its original force of ‘‘rock,’”’ and become, as to our 
ears, a mere appellative ; and that Christ has said, in sub- 
stance, that ‘‘Simon Peter” was, in reality, what his name 
signified, ‘‘Simon, the rock.” 

‘And upon this rock I will build my Church” (xat ézé 
tabty th métpg ofxodopjow pov tiy éxxdgotav). In the inter- 
pretation of this sentence all hinges on the reference given 
to ‘‘this rock.” 

I. According to the first view to be noticed the rock is 
understood to be Christ himself. In favor of this opinion 
there are among the fathers, Jerome and Augustine, six- 
teen out of the seventy-seven most famous Church fathers 
and Church writers, whose views were collated by Launoy, 
and of late, Wordsworth and J. Addison Alexander. 

In support of this has been urged, (1) That Christ alone 
is ‘‘the rock” and ‘‘the foundation.” (2 Samuel xxii, 32; 
Psalms xviii, 31; 1 Corinthians iii, 11.) But it should 
constantly be borne in mind that the language is figurative, 
and that the use of a figure for one purpose does not 
exclude the use of the same figure for a different purpose. 
Christ is the light of the world (John i, 4, 9; Luke ii, 32; 
John viii, 12), and his followers are also the light of the 
world. (Matthew v, 14; cf., also, Psalms Ixxx, 8-16; 
John xv, 1; Revelation v, 6, etc.; John xxi, 15.) It is 
also to be noticed that to call Christ the rock of foundation 
in this passage, introduces inextricable confusion, for he is 
here the builder as well. (2) Stress has been laid on the 
distinction between zérpo¢g and zérpa, as if Christ had said, 
‘*Thou art a stone, and it is upon the rock that my Church 
is to be built.” This distinction can not, however, as we 
have already seen, be pressed. The difference in gender 
explains itself, on the ground that a masculine name would 
naturally take a masculine termination—the change in gen- 
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der being far less noticeable to those accustomed to tracing 
a word through the many modifications of a highly inflected 
language. (3) Finally, it has been conjectured that Christ 
pointed with some gesture to himself as he said, ‘‘¢hds 
rock.” It is needless to refute this wild supposition by 
adducing such arguments as that, in such a case xai could not 
have connected the two parts of the sentence. If exegesis 
is guided to its conclusions by such conjectures, as the 
arbitrary insertion of a gesture to alter what the very fact 
of the conjecture shows to be the necessary meaning of the 
words as they stand, certainty is impossible. It is, accord- 
ing to the logical course of thought, impossible that Christ 
could have here abruptly introduced himself as the subject, 
and as impossible that Matthew, so understanding him, 
could have recorded it, as he has, without hint of the hid- 
den meaning. 

II. It has been supposed that the rock was the con- 
fession which Peter had made. Many of the Fathers under- 
stood it thus. Lange says most of them, a statement 
which Schaff criticises. The collation of Launoy gives 
forty-four of seventy-seven as understanding it thus. Luther 
and other reformers supported this view, and recently 
Ewald. While it is plain that Peter’s confession was the 
occasion of Christ’s words, yet thd faith as faith, and the 
confession as a confession, had not been made the topic 
of thought prominently and lately enough, so that either 
can be reasonably understood here. Thiersch well says: 
‘‘The demonstrative can just as little have the force of 
isolating the faith and confession of Peter from his person, 
as it would be justifiable to refer the promise to the person 
of Peter apart from his faith.’ It should farther be re- 
membered that such language, or any at all comparable 
to it, is applied to confessions nowhere else in the New 
Testament, ‘‘in which,” as Alford says, ‘‘not doctrines, 
nor confessions, but men are uniformly the pillars and 
stones of the spiritual building.” 

III. Another opinion, even more remote from the nat- 
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ural sense of the words, has been brought forward by Rev. 
S. W. Culver. (Baptist Review, Vol. 1, pp. 398-410.) He 
says, page 405: ‘‘ The presence of the Divine Spirit 

is the essential condition, the true foundation of all genuine 
religious experience. The one vetal, spiritual, essential, im- 
movable, divine foundation; unique and peculiar, excluding 
all possibility of duplicate or imitation.’’ All this is true, 
most certainly, but that it is not the rock is shown by another 
statement, page 401: ‘‘It must be observed that neither 
the faith nor the confession of this faith has any distinct 
mention or any certain reference made to it in the reply of 
Peter or in our Savior’s rejoinder to this reply. There is, 
therefore, no referring ‘this rock’ to either of these without 
supplementing the record with an unwarrantable assump- 
tion.” Much more is ‘‘the presence of the Divine Spirit” 
excluded. 

IV. The Romanists interpret ‘‘this rock’’ as meaning 
Peter officially and exclusively ; holding that here the indi- 
vidual, apostle Peter, is declared to be the sole founda- 
tion of the ever-enduring Church, and that by this, together 
with the immediately bestowed power of the keys, and 
of binding and loosing, he was made the representative 
of Jesus Christ, the vicegerent of God on earth. 

Besides the inferences from this text, the Romish posi- 
tion rests on two unproved and unprovable assumptions: 
First, that the powers of Peter were transmissible; and, 
second, that they were transmitted to the bishops of Rome. 
Protestants can view this interpretation then without dread of 
consequences. If it could be substantiated; the papal power 
would have no day longer of life granted it. Could it be 
disproved so thoroughly that it would be blotted even from 
the pages of Romish commentators and theologians, the 
papal throne would totter no whit more therefor. 

We notice (1.) That there is no hint of official position 
in the discussion thus far. As a man, Peter was asked 
what he thought of Christ; as a soul enlightened by the 
revelation of God, the Father, he had answered, and to 
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him, not as the official head of the Church, but as a per- 
son, ‘‘Simon Bar-jona,” comes the declaration of blessing. 

(2.) It was not on account of any official position what- 
ever that he was called Cephas or Peter, but on account of 
his nature and character. Hence, so far as it was a fact 
that the Church was built on him as ‘‘this rock,” it was 
upon him not as an official, but as a person, as a man, asa 
Christian man, redeemed, ~ transformed, empowered, and 
employed of the Spirit of God. 

(3.) It is plain that no official pre-eminence can be here 
conferred on Peter, as the Romanists claim, because such 
pre-eminence was never exercised or asserted by himself or 
allowed by others. In the apostolic history we find him, to 
be sure, first in most cases, but only among his fellows 
and equals. 

(4.) The Church has not been built solely upon Peter, 
in any official sense. So far as we can judge the Churches 
were multiplied far more through the labors of Paul than 
of Peter, and, through the labors of other faithful min- 
isters, even as through theirs; while since the self-styled 
successors of St. Peter have arrogantly claimed the pri- 
macy, large portions of the Church have declined to submit 
to their sway. 

(5.) Special official honors could not have been thus 
bestowed upon Peter, for the honors here conveyed are 
elsewhere conveyed to others also. The power of binding 
and loosing is only two chapters later bestowed on all the 
twelve (Matthew xviii, 18), as is still later the greater power 
of remitting and retaining sin (John xx, 23); while the 
other apostles, and indeed all Christians, are elsewhere 
characterized as stones, as pillars, and the like; and, at last, 
in the foundation of the heavenly city are twelve founda- 
tions, and in them the names of the twelve apostles of the 
Lamb. It is accordingly plain that whatever be here be- 

stowed it is not official pre-eminence or the permanent 
primacy of the Church. 
V. Most Protestant interpreters (Meyer, Alford, Lange, 
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Ripley, etc.,) now agree in referring the phrase to Peter, but 
not as bestowing upon him any primacy or official position 
whatever. 

For this interpretation there is just one reason.’ The 
construction of the sentence, and the meaning and relation 
of the words, absolutely require it. If the copulative con- 
junction and the emphatic demonstrative pronoun do not 
bind the two parts of the sentence into a single whole, it is 
hardly in the power of words to do it. To show the nat- 
ural force of the words before their cohesive power had 
been well-nigh destroyed by exegetical pressure, construct a 
parallel sentence, for example: ‘‘Ye are the light of the 
world, and by this light shall men be led to glorify the 
Father.” Who would dream in such a sentence (and it 
fails to be exactly parallel only in the point of gender, 
where our language is deficient) of giving the second part 
any different reference from the first? Because, in short, 
any thing else is mere evasion of the difficulties involved, 
the best modern interpreters are at one in referring ‘‘this 
rock” to Simon. 

There remains, if this reference be accepted, the ques- 


_ tion, In what respect was Peter the ‘‘rock” on which the 


Church was to be built? Most dwell for the justification 
of the title on the earnestness and success of his apostolic 
labors, which, in themselves and in their results, were 
certainly such that the early Church might seem almost 
entirely due to his labors and leadership. From this point 
of view, however, two things are not clear: (a) The simi- 
larity between Peter’s active and successful labors and the 
characteristics of a rock; (6) The distinction between Peter 
the foundation and Peter the ‘‘ wise master-builder.”’ 
Lange says: ‘‘That the zérpa on which the Church is 
built by Christ, the divine architect and Lord of this spir- 
itual temple is not the person of Peter as such, but some- 
thing deeper and more comprehensive ; in other words, that 
it is Peter and his confession of the central mystery of Chris- 
tianity, or Peter as the confessor of Christ. Peter in Christ, 
Vou. IV, No. 16-29 
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and Peter, moreover, as representing a// the other apostles in 
like relation to Christ.” : 

Schaff professes to see little difference between this view 
and that of others who consider Peter personally to be the 
rock of foundation. Certainly all would agree that it was 
not Peter, regarded simply in respect to his natural quali- 
ties, but this same Peter receiving and using the grace of 
God, believing and confessing, of whom this was said. But 
this view of Lange’s, while. including something of the 
statement of Origen (‘‘every believer who is enlightened by 
the Father is also a rock’), yet so emphasizes the faith 
and confession that it lacks little of reducing to the second 
opinion. It is not wise to lay stress on what are sometimes 
called ‘‘the Petrine qualities,” at the expense of the per- 
son Peter. 

While, on the one hand, it is a sad failure to miss any 
part of the meaning of Scripture, it is equally an error to 
read any thing into it, and to make its meaning too weighty. 
Is it not possible that in an element, usually ignored as 
unimportant, is to be found the clew to Christ’s meanihg; 
namely, the time of the confession? Peter’s confession was 
the first which was full, clear, and intelligent enough to be 
accepted by Christ. As he considered the results of his 
ministry, now nearly three years long, there was much to 
discourage. The day of success as a teacher had seemed 
at times about to dawn, but clouds of darkness, in deser- 
tion of the people and hostility of the Pharisees, were shut- 
ting out the light again. At this crisis Peter makes his 
great confession. It was not a herald of dawn, but a beam 
of the risen sun. He could now rejoice, for the day of tri- 
umph had begun, the foundation had been laid, the first 
faithful confessor had witnessed his good confession. What 
the first fruits ever are to the harvest, the beginning and 
the earnest; what the conversion of Moung Nau was to 
Judson and Colman, all this, and more was Peter’s con- 
fession to Jesus. His heart, if we may so speak, over- 
flowed with joy, seeing the end from the beginning, now 
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that one ‘‘living stone” had been laid in the courses of 
‘the spiritual house.” Keeping in mind that figure of a 
building, and that Peter, as the first confessor, was the first 
constituent element in the building, the way that we and 
all the Church are built on Peter is plain and simple. The 
walls seem to rise age after age, and every generation of 
confessors is laid by Christ, the builder, upon those who 
have preceded them. 

‘*T will build my Church.” Church is a word re- 
corded as used by Christ on only one other occasion. 
(Matthew xviii, 17.) Usually he speaks of the kingdom of 
God or the kingdom of heaven. Generally throughout the 
New Testament éxxdyata is a local organization of believers. 
In a few cases, however, it seems idealized and universal- 
ized as here (Ephesians i, 22; v, 25, 27, 32; Hebrews xii, 
23); but it still preserves the idea of the external organ- 
ization. ‘‘The kingdom of God is within you.” The 
kingdom of God, invisible, spiritual, did not have the first 
confessor for its foundation. The Church, the external and 
visible organization, composed of formal confessors, did 
begin with Peter’s worshipful acknowledgment, ‘‘Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 











BAPTIST REVIEW, 


ARTICLE III. 
THE FREE STATE OF TEPHRICE. 


BY L. P. BROCKETT, M. D. 


THE very able article of Dr. Dunaway, in the July num- 
ber of the Baptist QuaRTERLY REvIEw, entitled, ‘* Baptist 
Principles Vindicated,” is worthy of a wide circulation. 

The examples he adduces of Baptist zeal for perfect 
freedom of conscience in religious matters in Rhode Island 
and Virginia, recalled to my mind the less known, but fully 
authenticated, establishment of a free State, having for its 
cardinal principle freedom of conscience, by Oriental Bap- 
tists a‘ thousand years ago, in Asia Minor. Among the 
centennial and other anniversaries which occupy so much 
of our time and thoughts in these days, Baptists should not 
fail to observe, with high honors, the thousandth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Free State of Tephricé. 

Let us rehearse, briefly, this forgotten chapter of Bap- 
tist history. 

The Armenian Paulicians were clearly Baptists. In 
the fifth and sixth centuries they probably held to some 
errors, though none which were fatal to salvation. The 
dualism which had come down to them from their Aryan 
ancestry was so far modified by the study of the Scriptures, 
as soon as they were able to obtain access to them, that it 
really amounted to little more than a very strong belief in 
a personal devil. Most of the statements in regard to their 
doctrines come from their bitter enemies, the monks, priests, 
and bishops of the Greek Church. These delighted in 
calling them Paulicians, Manicheans (though the more can- 
did of these monks acknowledged that they did not hold 
any of the doctrines of Manes), and, in general, here- 
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tics ;* but their chief heresies were, that they did not believe 
in the worship or the mediation of the Virgin Mary, nor 
of saints and angels; that they abhorred pictures, icons, 
images, and crucifixes as objects of worship ; that they repu- 
diated infant baptism, and declared that only believers were 
entitled to receive that rite, on profession of their faith; 
that they regarded the Lord’s Supper simply as a memorial 
service, to be administered to all the members of the 
Church in both kinds, and avowed their abhorrence of the 
sacrifice of the mass, and the dogma of the real or the 
substantial presence of the body and blood of Christ in the 
sacrament. All the Oriental Churches were agreed on the 
mode of baptism, as they are to this day; and the Paul- 
cians, as their enemies called them—C%ristians, as they 
called themselves—practiced what the Scriptures so evi- 
dently taught on this subject. 

But there was a still graver charge made against them 
by their enemies of the Greek Church. In the corruption 
which had become so rife in the Greek Church, religion 
and morality had been divorced from each other, the em- 
perors and empresses of the Eastern empire, who were the 
heads or popes of the Church, were guilty of the vilest crimes 
against morality and decency; there was no crime in that 
terrible catalogue in the first chapter of Romans which they 
had not practiced; and the patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, 
and priests, as well as the army and people, followed their 
bad examples. The Paulicians, on the contrary, were 

* These cruel slanders have been carelessly and thoughtlessly repeated, 
as if they were true, by ecclesiastical historians of our own times, when a 
little researeh would have satisfied them that they were lies invented by 
these monks and priests to justify their foul persecution of them. Even 
the skeptical Gibbon is much fairer in his treatment of the Paulicians than 
most of the modern historians, who persist in calling them Manicheans, 
in spite of the evidence, even of their enemies, that they were not, and 
charge them with the grossest crimes, even though the blamelessness of 
their lives is attested by the very popes who handed them over to the 
Inquisition. See letter of Pope John XXII, in Waddingus’s ** Annales 


Minorum,” Vol. VII, under the year 1325. See, also, Gibbon’s ‘‘ Rome,” 
Bohn’s Ed., Vol. VI, pp. 234-255. 
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noted (their bitterest enemies being witnesses) for the 
purity of their lives. They exhibited all the Christian 
graces, without display or any affectation of superior holi- 
ness ; and this very purity of their lives won many, disgusted 
with the bold and shameless licentiousness of the Greek 
Church, to join their communion. Even one or two of the 
Greek emperors became secretly converts to their faith, and 
were as zealous in destroying the icons, pictures, and 
images in their churches ds miost of their predecessors and 
successors were in restoring them. 

Such terrible heretics as these Paulicians could not, of 
course, be tolerated in the empire; their very existence 
was a reproach to the holy (?) Greek Catholic Church. 
Persecution seemed the readiest way of extirpating them ; 
and so, at not very long intervals, expeditions would be 
sent into their mountain regions, and give the Paulicians 
the alternative of conforming to the Greek Church or of 
being put to death, and their property confiscated. To their 
honor be it said, that they went joyfully to death rather 
than abandon their faith. In several instances their heroic 
adherence to their religion so wrought upon their perse- 
cutors, that the commanders of these expeditions aban- 
doned their evil purpose, threw down their arms, and be- 
came themselves Paulicians. 

One of the emperors, more kindly disposed than his 
predecessors, transported great numbers of them to Thrace, 
where the pagan and savage Bulgars, half Tartars and half 
Sclaves, had established themselves. The result of this 
transportation was that the Bulgars were converted in great 
numbers, and became, a century or two later, a terror to 
the weak and degenerate Greek emperors, threatening to 
capture Constantinople itself. 

The motto of the Paulicians, for nearly three hundred 
years of these intermittent persecutions, was, ‘‘If thine 
enemy smite thee on the right cheek, turn unto him the 
other also.’”’ They had borne, with wonderful patience, the 
cruelties and murders inflicted by the base and bloodthirsty 
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rulers of the Greek Empire; but the time came when a war 
of extermination was waged against them, and they must 
resist or be blotted out from the nations of the earth. 

In A. D. 842 Theodora, the widow of the Emperor 
Theophilus, became regent of the empire, her son, Michael 
III, being but five years of age; and she devoted what time 
she could spare from her vices, for the next fifteen years, to 
two objects, the restoration to the churches of the icons, 
images, and pictures which her predecessor, Leo V, had 
destroyed, and the complete. extermination of the Pauli- 
cians from the empire. . 

She issued her decree that all her subjects should 
conform to the Greek Church, and when the Armenians 
refused, sent her armies thither and put to death, either by 
the sword or at the stake, more than a hundred thousand 
of these innocent and simple-hearted people, and ordered 
the remainder into exile.* At this juncture a deliverer was 
found in the person of Carbeas, a valiant Paulician, who 
commanded the guards of the general of the East.’ His 
father, like himself a Paulician, had been put to death by 
impalement by the soldiers of Theodora, and he resolved on 
putting an end to this cruel destruction of his people. 
Summoning to his side the bravest of the remnant of his 
people, he sought an alliance with the Saracen caliph. 
Carbeas proved himself an able and skillful commander; 
the tide of battle was soon turned, and within less than a 
year from the time he assumed the command the army of 
Theodora was flying in disorder before his victorious troops, 
and Constantinople was so seriously threatened that the em- 
press was forced to send her son, the dissolute Michael III, 
to march in person against the Paulicians. He, too, was 

*It is worthy of note, that mean and cruel as the Greek emperors 
were, and they were certainly base enough to warrant the declaration of 
Chrysocheir, the brave Paulician general, that ‘‘the fiends of the pit had 
taken possession of the throne of the East, and were blasphemously prac- 
ticing every vice in the name of Christ;” yet the empresses, female re- 


gents, and princesses far exceeded tlfem in the infamy of their lives and 
the ferocity of their persecuting spirit. 
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defeated under the walls of Samosata, and fled for his life 
from the heretics whom his mother had condemned to the 
flames. The Greek generals, with more~-than a hundred 
tribunes, were taken captives in this battle, but were ran- 
somed by the conqueror. It was at this time that the free 
state of Tephricé was founded, and its chief city, also named 
Tephricé, was built and fortified. The free State was sit- 
uated in the northern part of Asia Minor, on a broad 
plateau, three thousand one hundred and sixteen feet above 
the sea, about one hundred.and fifty miles south-west of 
Trebizond. _ The capital is now in ruins, and is occupied by 
a ferocious Koordish tribe. Its modern name is Divrigni. 
The plateau is surrounded by mountains, and the city of 
Tephricé was so strongly fortified as to be considered 
impregnable. 

During the thirty years which ensued after the defeat 
of Michael III there was continued warfare between the 
Greek Empire and the Armenians, the result. of the deter- 
mination of the Greeks to subdue and exterminate the Pauli- 
cians. In general, the Paulicians were successful; the, 
edicts of persecution were answered by the capture of Nice 
and Nicodemia, of Ancyra and Ephesus, and the Eastern 
emperors were, more than once, compelled to sue for peace. 
Chrysocheir, the successor of Carbeas, proved himself an 
able officer, and carried terror into the ranks of his ene- 
mies for more than twenty years, but was finally slain in 
battle. During these thirty years of conflict the free state 
of Tephricé grew and flourished. No persecution on account 
of r.iigious belief was permitted within its bounds. There 
were no Greek cathedrals with their crucifixes, images, and 
icons overlaid with gold, for the inhabitants of that lofty 
plain had no use for such objects, and had suffered too 
much on their account to look with very friendly eyes upon 
them. But Petrus Siculus, a Greek monk, who resided for 
nine months at Tephricé, in 870, for the ransom of cap- 
tives, testifies, sorely against his will, that there was perfect 
freedom of conscience for all, Greeks, Mohammedans, or 
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Roman Catholics. The old Roman proverb, ‘‘zzter arma 
silent leges,’’ did not apply to the laws of their Christian 
faith. Their lives were as pure, their zeal as active, their 
faith as strong, as in the days when they were crushed under 
the iron hand of Theodora. They were eminently mis- 
sionary churches; their missionaries and elders, selected 
from the best educated and most thoroughly consecrated 
of their members, and generally those without family ties, 
crossed the sea of Marmora, penetrated into Thrace, Bos- 
nia, the Herzegovina and Servia, and preached the Gospel 
there, and great.was the company of those that believed. 
Some of them, even at that early date, went still farther, 
and planted the standard of the cross in northern Italy and — 
the south of France; and from the good seed sown by these 
faithful souls, who, under the guise of peddlers or traveling 
merchants, scattered. the Word of God everywhere, there 
sprang up congregations of the Albigenses, the Vaudois, 
the Cathari (an old name of the Paulicians), the Waldenses, 
and the Publicani, a corruption of the name by which they 
were best known. So great was the missionary zeal of the 
inhabitants of Tephricé that they went forth in such num- 
bers as almost to depopulate the state. After the death 
of Chrysocheir, its brave general, their capital was deserted, 
but the people remained in considerable numbers on the 
plateau, and maintained their independence and freedom for 
one hundred and twenty years. 

The time was not ripe for the permanency of a free 
state, surrounded, as this was, by bitter foes on every side; 
and in that early age the conception of the idea of freedom 
of conscience was possible only to a people thoroughly 
imbued with the Christianity of the New Testament. 

Seven hundred and fifty years later the experiment was 
made by those holding the like precious faith, but under 
more favorable circumstances ; and, though subjected to per- 
secution, it has proved successful, and now rules almost a 
continent. 

Yet high honor is due to these brave and devoted 
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Paulicians, who having just passed through the most ter- 
rible persecution, had yet the moral courage, in a state 
which they controlled and governed, to proclaim perfect 
freedom of conscience. 

The same spirit was manifested by their successors, the 
Bogomils of Bosnia. Holding substantially the same views as 
the Paulicians, and like them, Baptists such as in these days 
we should be proud to welcome, they had suffered repeated 
persecutions from both the Greek and Roman Catholic 
churches, the latter being for three hundred years deter- 
mined to exterminate them, and employing armies and the 
myrmidons of the Inquisition to effect its purpose; but 
always failing, though more than a hundred thousand mar- 
tyrs testified to its relentless persistence. 

At two or three times during this three hundred years 
the Bogomils (the name means ‘‘the men who pray”) were 
numerically a majority of the nation, and their ban, prince, 
or king was a member of one of their Churches. The 
power was in their hands; but, though they had expe- 
rienced every cruelty and indignity from the Catholics, they 
attempted no revenge, but suffered them to retain their 
churches, and even their Inquisition, treating them with all 
kindness and courtesy, and were repaid, when their ene- 
mies, in turn, gained the ascendancy, by torture, death at 
the stake, and the confiscation of all their property. 

In these latter days the right has triumphed, as it 
always will in the end; but we have great cause to bless 
God that he has given to the Baptists, in all the Christian 
ages, the privilege of being the leaders in this great doc- 
trine of LIBERTY Of CONSCIENCE. 
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THE SOUL'S IMMORTALITY, 


ARTICLE IV. 


HISTORICAL PROOFS OF THE SOUL’S IMMORTALITY. 


BY REV. LEWIS M. AYER. 


TuE truth of the soul’s immortality is both instinctive 
and revealed. It is a plain fact, an undoubted scientific 
verity, that human nature is instinctively religious. Con- 
scious existence after death is the necessary postulate of all 
religion, whether natural or revealed. This innate, sponta- 
neous conception of the human mind has, in all ages and 
everywhere, expressed itself—in the absence of true reli- 
gion—in higher or lower forms of idolatry. A reverential, 


’ but fanciful spirit prompted the ancient Persians and the 


Parsees of India, to the adoration of fire and the heavenly 
bodies ; a grosser superstition led the ancient Egyptians to 
prostrate themselves in abject idolatry before birds, beasts, 
and loathsome reptiles; while a practical, utilitarian spirit, 
conjoined with refined zsthetic culture, characterized the 
mythology of Greece and Rome. Their early heroes were 
apotheosized, and, in course of time, gods of every grade 
were multiplied to meet the sensualistic demands of a 
debased society, whose corrupt religious inventions ulti- 
mately culminated in a Pantheon of deified lusts. 

The ted man of this Western world, from the inspirations 
of his rude freedom and his lively sympathy with the 
sublime and beautiful in nature, caught the higher thought 
of ‘‘the Great Spirit,” recognized the beneficence of a 
superintending Providence, and feasted his imagination on 
the ‘‘ Happy Hunting Ground” beyond the realities of this 
earthly life. 

Among all peoples throughout historic time we know 
that witches, soothsayers, oracles, necromancers, and ‘‘spir- 
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itual mediums”? have lived and flourished. These all, 
in their pretensions to reveal the mysteries of the spirit 
world, have ever had large following of willing dupes. 
Such facts prove the prevalence of popular belief in a world 
to come, and in the continuity of man’s existence beyond 
the bourne of his earthly grave. ‘‘There is, indeed,” 
says Canon Westcott (‘Gospel of the Resurrection,’ page 
146), ‘‘an imperious instinct which affirms that we shall 
survive death.” 

While Archbishop Whately may be correct in asserting 
that it is impossible for human reason ‘‘to establish without 
the aid of divine revelation the certainty of a future immor- 
tality,” and that full assurance in regard to this comes only 
from the fact that ‘‘Jesus Christ brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the Gospel,” still we must think 
that, in his ‘‘ Revelation of a Future State,” he has most 
certainly fallen into error in judging as he does of the pop- 
ular belief of the Grecians and Romans. His view may be 
in a measure correct if limited to the more advanced period, 
the strictly classic ages of those respective nations, wherein 
the metaphysical speculations of their most famous philoso- 
phers had pretty thoroughly penetrated the masses. For we 
must remember that when men begin to reason and speculate 
on such subjects they always begin to doubt: because the 
pride of intellect, that soars towards transcendental knowl- 
edge, naturally begins by disdaining the generally received 
notions, natural instincts, and intuitions of the populace. 
Thus, doubtless, has pseudo-philosophy, equally with some 
genuine but imperfectly developed secular sciences, tended 
in all ages to rob men of their primitive faith without being 
able’ to give them a better in its place. A religion which 
appeals only to the intellect is as weak and worthless as that 
which addresses itself simply to the taste. And the religion 
of pagan Rome had evidently reached this stage of demor- 
alization before Cicero declared that the Roman augurs 
could not look one another in the face without laughing. 
But a very different state of things must have prevailed in 
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the times of the pious Numa Pompilius, and for many 
ages after him. 

We may much more safely look to the great poets of 
any people for the popular religious faith than to their 
speculative philosophers. Homer and Hesiod, Ennius and 
Virgil would, consequently, with more fidelity reflect the 
religious beliefs of their respective people than Plato and 
Aristotle, or Cicero and Seneca; though three of these 
four last named great men did more or less distinctly 
express at times his belief in the existence of one Supreme 
Creator and in the immortality of man’s soul. 

Again, the very fact that the Grecian and Roman sages, 
in the period to which Whately seems to limit his observa- 
tion, notoriously cultivated both an esofertc and an exoteric 
system of teaching on this subject, indicates that they were 
under some constraint to accommodate themselves to cur- 
rent ideas that were still at variance with their peculiar 
views. For the conduct of public men in all countries and 
times, with but few exceptions, has proved that the phrase 
‘‘popular expediency” means a yielding of honest convic- 
tions to popular prejudices. It is clear that the common 
people of Greece needed not to learn from Socrates that 
‘*next to the gods the soul is most divine—era Beobs duy7 
deotatov.” For more than a century before his time the 
pious Pindar—whose chaste and splendid odes, elegies, and 
dirges were recited and sung throughout all Greece—had 
nobly taught not simply the immortality of the soul, but 
also a future state of rewards and punishments. Of which 
fact let the following extract from one of his dirges, trans- 
lated by Conington, serve as a sample: 


“Fragrance all about is blown 
O’er that country of desire, 
Ever as rich gifts are thrown 
Freely on the far-seen fire 
Blazing from the altar-stone. 


But the souls of the profane . 
Far from heaven removed below, 
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Flit on earth in murderous pain, 

"Neath the unyielding yoke of woe; 
While pious spirits tenanting the sky 
Chant praises to the mighty One on high.” 

Professor Max Miiller, that pre-eminent ethnologist and 
great master of comparative philology, .in his first lecture on 
‘‘Science and Religion, ” gives utterance to the following 
striking thoughts: ‘‘If,” says he, ‘‘we say that it is religion 
which distinguishes man from the animal, we do not mean 
the Christian or Jewish religion only; we do not mean any 
special religion, but we mean a mental faculty, that faculty 
which, independent of, nay, in spite of, sense and reason, 
enables man to apprehend the Infinite under varying dis- 
guises. Without that faculty no religion, not even the 
lowest worship of idols and fetiches, would be possible ; and 
if we will but listen attentively, we can hear in all religions 
a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to conceive the incon- 
ceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing after the Infi- 
nite, a love of God. Whether the etymology which the 
ancients gave or the Greek word d»@pwzo¢, man, be true or 
or not (they derived it from 6 dyw d@pdv, he who looks up- 
ward), certain it is that what makes man to be man is that 
he alone can turn his face to heaven; certain it is that he 
alone yearns for something that neither sense nor reason can 
supply.”* And of this power, so peculiar to man, this 
faculty of ‘‘apprehending the Infinite,’ Miller further re- 
marks: ‘‘I suppose a very real power, if we see how it 
has held its own from the beginning of the world, how 
neither sense nor reason has been able to overcome it, 
while it alone is able to overcome both reason and sense.’’+ 

Plutarch, himself a heathen and disciple of Plato, remarks 
with much truth and beauty (‘‘ Adv. Colotem—an Epicu- 
rean,” ch. xxxi): ‘‘There has never been a state of atheists. 
If you wander over the earth you may find cities without 
walls, without king, without mint, without theater, or gym- 
nasium ; but you will never find a city without God, without 


* «Science and Religion,” page 12. tIbid., page 14. 
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prayer, without oracle, without sacrifice. Sooner may a 
city stand without foundations than a state without belief 
in the gods. This is the bond of all society and the pillar 
of all legislation.” 

The Epicurean philosophy, deduced from the principles 
of Aristippus, a disciple of Socrates, was the first Grecian 
school (about 300 B.C.) to deny the immortality of the 
soul. Inspeaking of which Dr. Schaff* admirably remarks : 
‘In skepticism philosophy publishes its own bankruptcy, 
and mocks its own name. The legitimate end of skepticism 
would be nihilism, self-annihilation. But this step, from 
doubt to despair, the light, worldy mind does not commonly 
take. With its theoretical skepticism it unites a practical 
Epicureanism, a rude or refined sensuality, the motto of 
which is: ‘‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

The ‘‘Veda,” or Brahmin Bible, is more than four 
thousand years old. It furnishes glimpses of human nature 
as it had developed in a period reaching back beyond 
Homer and the kings of Mykene; beyond Cyrus and the 
books of Zoroaster; beyond Buddha, Laotse, and the other 
spiritual heroes of the sixth century B. C. And while most 
of the ‘‘ Veda” appears to be mere dreamy, unintelligible 
nonsense, we give the following poetical extracts as ren- 
dered by Professor Miiller, because they show clear evi- 
dence of settled belief in the immortality of the soul: 


“Of whom, of which god among the immortals, 
Shall we now praise the glorious name? 
Who will give us back the great Aditit 
That I may see father and mother ?” 


—kig Veda, I, xxiv, I. 


“Where the imperishable light is, 
That world in which heaven is placed, 
In that immortal and eternal world, 
Place me, O Soma! 


Where Vaivasvata is king, 
Where there is the stronghold of heaven, 


#«¢His, Ap. Ch.,” page 148. t Infinitude. 
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Where those great waters are, 
There make me immortal! 


Where life is free, 
» In the third heaven of heavens, 
Where all places are full of splendor, 
There make me immortal!" 
—Rig Vida, 1X, 113. 
The ‘‘Zendavesta,” like the ‘‘ Veda,” is said to abound 
in passages which unmistakably express belief in the soul’s 
immortality. Many such passages are to be met with in the 
extracts which are given us from those venerable pagan Scrip- 
tures by Professor Quackenbos in his late clever work 
entitled, ‘‘ Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical.”’ As- 
syrian literature also bears its ample testimony to the same 
universal idea. We present, as a sample, the following part 
of a ‘‘prayer for the king, rendered into English by H. F. 


Talbot : 
“And after the life of these days 
In the feasts of the Silver Mountain, the heavenly courts, 
The abode of blessedness : 
And in the light 
Of the happy fields, 
May he dwell a life 
Eternal, holy, 
In the presence of the gods 
Who inhabit Assyria.’ 
And the following lines from a prayer for the spirit of a 
dying man: 
“Like a bird may it fly to a lofty place! ; 
To the holy hands of its gods may it ascend!” . 


Also the following fragment from a prescription for giv- 
ing consolation in the hour of death: 

“He shall hear the voice of Hea, Davkina shall protect him, and 
the eldest Son of Heaven shall find him a happy habitation.” 

Nor are the earliest extant Egyptian literary remains less 
prolific than those already noticed, in proof of that people’s 
popular belief in the immortality of the soul. Their cele- 
brated ‘‘ Book of the Dead,” says Quackenbos, ‘‘is almost 
the sole survivor of many sacred works on science, religion, 
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music, and law, called Hermetic Books, from Hermes Tris- 
megistus (thrice greatest), their reputed author, and the 
traditional founder of all Egyptian institutions.”” This book 
contains, among other similar things, an account of the dis- 
embodied soul’s ‘‘terrible trial in the judgment-hall of 
Osiris, where the heart of the deceased is weighed in the 
balances, and the final admission of its owner, if not found 
wanting, to everlasting bliss.” 

Confucius, who flourished five hundred and fifty years 
B. C., did not introduce, but only accepted as a prevalent 
superstition of his time, the custom of offering sacrifices to 
deceased men, ‘‘as if they were present,’—a superstitious 
custom which is still rife throughout the ‘‘Celestial Em- 
pire,” and many other portions of Oriental Asia, clearly 
indicating the popular belief, from the earliest times, in the 
immortality of the soul. 

The ancient Etruscans also combined a general Sha- 
manism, or belief in the magical powers of diviners, with 
‘‘a special cult of the deceased spirits of each man’s 
family.’”** And this very ancient people who inhabited 
Italy, and from whom the Romans received their earliest 
notions of science, art, and religion, also cherished, accord- 
ing to Rawlinson, ‘‘strong belief in a life of future rewards 
and punishments.” ‘‘ For the Etruscan’s thoughts upon the 
subject were divided between a dread of the malignant 
demons, who would delight in tormenting his soul and the 
hope of a paradise of mere sensual enjoyment.’’f 

And it would really seem as though the evil genius of the 
Etruscan religion had lingered in the land, as an autochthon 
of the soil, to be in subsequent ages again enthroned in 
diabolical power over fair Italy, under the Romish hier- 
archal distortions of the Gospel. For among the Etruscans, 
as we are told, ‘‘The Lucomones were at once the civil 
rulers, the landed proprietors, and the priests and augurs 
of the nation, alone acquainted with the will of heaven, and 

*See Isaac Taylor’s ‘‘ Etruscan Researches,” pp. 86-93. 


t **The Origin of Nations,” page 128. 
Voi. IV, No. 16—30 
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alone able, by appeasing angry gods, to avert disaster and 
prevent national calamity.’’* 

Thus we have seen that the immortality of the human 
soul was a cardinal idea among all the great nations of the 
most remote antiquity. What their sacred books contained 
the priests must have taught, and what the people so 
received they must undoubtedly, in the general, have be- 
lieved. That the more polished peoples of subsequent 
times, in many instances and to considerable extent, should 
have lost and corrupted much of the earlier faith of their 
progenitors, is no matter of great surprise. Knowledge of 
spiritual truth and correct morals by no means keep even 
pace with mere intellectual and artistic development, except 
where the mind and heart have been enlightened and sanc- 
tified by truth as it is in'Christ. This, only, of all religions 
claims the sanctification-of the whole man, body, soul, and 
spirit, and contemplates the eternal salvation of both the 
soul and the body. 

In spite of the skeptical reasoning of Aristotle, and 
without the wise suggestions of Plato, or the glorious light 
of Revelation, men capable of thinking and who ever 
turned their thoughts inwards, and employed them in medi- 
tating on the mystery of their own being, could not fail to 
experience ‘‘the pleasing hope, the fond desire, the long- 
ing after immortality.”” But so intermixed with falsehood, 
so beclouded with error, and so vague and unsatisfactory 
had this hope become in fallen, sinful man, that there was, 
aside from supernatural revelation, no vitalizing power, no 
recuperative force in the flimsy faith of the future life, until 
Christ Jesus came into the world, and ‘‘brought life and 
immortality to light.” 

It is, however, especially worthy of notice in this con- 
nection, that our Lord never announced the immortality of 
man’s soul as a novel truth of which the world needed to 
be categorically informed. On the contrary, from first to 
last he uniformly spoke of it as a fact already known and 

#««The Origin of Nations,” page 128. : 
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commonly accepted by all people To the Sadducees who, 
on one occasion, addressed to him a question directly bear- 
ing on the point, he seems to have replied kindly, but very 
emphatically: ‘‘God is not the God of the dead but of the 
living; ye, therefore” (in thinking otherwise), ‘‘do greatly 
err.” And it is interesting and instructive to observe that 
two of the Evangelists, who report this interview of the 
Sadducees with our Lord (namely, Matthew and Mark), 
inform us of the twofold reason assigned by Jesus for the 
error of the Sadducees on the subject, ‘‘ because ye know 
not the Scriptures, neither the power of God.”” The mean- 
ing of which plainly is, that if they had known either their 
own Scriptures as they ought to have known them, or had 
they only entertained just ideas of the power of God, they 
would not have embraced such an error as that in which 
they then gloried to their shame. 

King Saul must have believed that the ghost of Samuel 
was somewhere in existence when he bade the witch of 
Endor summon the deceased prophet to his presence. We 
have no evidence nor intimation that the servants and friends 
of King David thought him in the least deranged in mind, 
on the memorable occasion of the death of his little child, 
when the bereaved father exclaimed, ‘‘I shall go to him, 
but he shall not return to me.” The belief of a future, 
eternal existence for infants as well as for adults, was cer- 
tainly familiar to the minds of the Jews of that early day. 

And if we go still further back, to the very earliest ages 
of the world, we meet with this statement in the pages of 
infallible truth. ‘‘And Enoch walked with God; and he 
was not, for God took him.” (Genesis v, 24.) Such a 
remarkable fact must have been universally known to the 
antediluvian world. Is it reasonable to suppose that ail the 
sensible men who were contemporary with Enoch, had no 
better notions than to conclude that their friend who had 
conspicuously ‘‘ walked with God” for three hundred and 
sixty-five years, and faithfully prophesied of the retribution 
to come (see Jude 14, 15), was gone into complete annihi- 
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lation? Such a view of the case is clearly incredible. 
In reference to this case Dr. Angus very justly remarks: 
‘‘This departure of one whose character and activity must 
have made him well known, was eminently fitted to awaken 
an ungodly generation to the realities of another world; 
and to afford to the righteous a cheering pledge of the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the glorification of the body.”* 

And the force and propriety of this comment is, in 
every respect, equally applicable to Elijah’s taking away. 

But nothing can be more clear and explicit than the fol- 
lowing declaration of Job: ‘‘ For what is the Hope of the im- 
pure, though he despoil, when God shall take away his soul.” 
(Job xxvii, 8, R. V.) Here we certainly have a future 
life, just judgment, and retribution hereafter, influenced by 
our conduct in this life, all unmistakably implied. And to 
this declaration none of Job’s interlocutors anywhere make 
the slightest objection. It must, therefore, have been truth 
commonly recognized and believed in their time. 

In corroboration of the view we have just expressed, we 
have the opinion of the justly celebrated Canon Westcott, 
who says: ‘‘ The history of the ancient world is generally 
the history of the gradual separation of man from God, so far 
as the original relation was the groundwork of faith and per- 
sonal devotion.”t And Dr. John Dick likewise remarks: 
‘*The human race, instead of growing wiser, sunk deeper 
and deeper in ignorance, and crimes multiplied as the 
world advanced. ’’f 

After the lapse of over four thousand years we now have 
glimpses of that ancient race called Aryans, whose origin is 
lost in the mist of prehistoric times. They are first found 
settled in Central Asia, between the Hindoo Koosh Mount- 
ains and the upper course of the Amoo River. Through 
the late careful study of their language and other evidences 
of their social condition, we derive very strong proof of the 

# Notes on Gen. v, 24. Anno. Par. Bible. 


Tt ‘Gospel of the Resurrection,”’ third edition, page 91. 
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same fact of national degeneracy. In alluding to the evi- 
dences of their high civilization, when speaking of the 
Aryans, Professor Quackenbos says: ‘‘We have pictured 
to us law-abiding communities, grouped together in towns, 
ruled by chiefs and a- king, recognizing family ties, enter- 
taining exalted conceptions of woman, and a solemn regard 
for the marriage bond—the latter always a mark of high 
civilization.”* And of the ancient Iranians, an early branch 
of the Aryan family, whose first known seat seems to have 
been among the mountains of Bactria, Professor Rawlin- 
son says: ‘‘ Above all, they had a religion which was sur- 
prisingly pure and elevated, consisting mainly in the worship 
of a single supreme God, an all-wise, all-bounteous Spirit, 
Ahura-mazda.’’+ But of the same race of people, viewed 
five hundred years later, the same learned author remarks: 
‘*Their original religion was, indeed, of a high type, but it 
became corrupted as time went on, and ultimately sank into 
a mere debasing and sensualistic nature-worship.’’t 

The Pentateuch contains many evangelical as well as 
merely legal promises. Christ says that Moses taught the 
resurrection (Luke xx, 37), and that he wrote of the Re- 
deemer (John v, 46); and he traced Moses’s statements as 
to these truths (Luke xxiv, 27, 44). Paul quotes Moses as 
teaching justification by faith (Romans x, 5-8), and as be- 
lieving and preaching the Gospel of Christ and the future 
life. (Hebrews iv,-2; xi, 26.) But obviously it was not 
so much the mission of Moses to teach dogmatically the 
abstract truth of the soul’s immortality, as to prepare his 
people, and through them the world, for the future realiza- 
tion of that great vital truth. Through Moses was dis- 
pensed by God that special provisional system of law 
which, we are expressly told, was ‘‘ added because of trans- 
gressions.”” (Galatians iii, 19.) 

But the eleventh chapter of Hebrews is sufficient to settle 
the fact beyond all reasonable question, that the faithful ante- 


*«¢ Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical,” page 13. 
t ‘*The Origin of Nations,” page 99. tIbid., page 105. 
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diluvians and patriarchs firmly believed in the immortality 
of the soul. We are there informed that ‘‘ they looked for 
a city which hath foundations, whose maker and builder is 
God” (v. 10); that they endured torture, ‘‘ hoping to obtain 
a better resurrection” (v. 36); and ‘‘had respect unto the 
recompense of the reward” (v. 26), believing as they did, 
that God is, ‘‘and that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him.” (v. 6.) 

The glorious immensity, in which the momentous desires 
and inspiring aspirations of life lose themselves to finite 
minds, constitutes no reason why we should not strive to 
apprehend and hold fast every ray of light, and whatever 
of truth respecting them God has beneficently diffused 
throughout nature, and revealed in the blessed Gospel of 
his dear Son. 

When one demands perfect demonstration or mathe- 
matically exact proof for any historical, moral, or religious 
truth, he asks that which, in the very nature of things, he 
can never have, and to which he has no right. All science— 
mathematical as well as moral, physical as well as meta- 
physical—is founded on what are termed first principles or 
intuitive truths; and the human mind has nothing more re- 
liable on which to rest belief, or from which it can deduce 
safe conclusions. History shows, beyond all question, that 
the doctrine of the immortality of the human soul has, 
and ever has had, this sure intuitive foundation on which to 
repose its high claims to eternal verity. 
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ARTICLE V. 


OUR DEBT TO THE HUGUENOTS: 
OR, 
WHAT WE OWE TO FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 


BY REV, J. N. WILLIAMS. 


Unper the reign of Henry IV and the protection of 
his famed ‘‘Edict of Nantes,” Protestantism in France 
retrieved, in some degree, its losses by the St. Bartholomew 
massacre. At the advent of Louis XIV to the throne it 
numbered some 2,000,000 adherents. 

The day that young Louis, born of Spanish blood on the 
side of his mother (Anne of Austria), and trained by. the 
Jesuit Cotton, took the reins of government there occurred 
an event which foreshadowed a change of policy. <A dele- 
gation of venerable and distinguished representatives of the 
reformed Churches of France, commissioned to convey 
congratulations to the young monarch, were refused not 
only admittance to the royal presence, but even recogni- 
tion. From that moment the policy of repression and 
annihilation was commenced. Royal decrees were issued 
in rapid, almost monthly succession, which, for meanness 
and malice, were perhaps never surpassed in the annals of 
religious fanaticism. An order (March 6, 1659,) was issued, 
forbidding the singing of the Psalms in the streets, or even 
in the houses, so as to be heard from without. The joy of 
our light-hearted French brethren, it would seem, was not 
so easily repressed, for later (December 16, 1661), an order 
emanated from the royal council, ‘‘forbidding singing the 
Psalms under penalty of five hundred francs.” Next came 
a decree allowing Catholics of Protestant districts (Gex., 
etc,). ‘‘three years’ extension for paying their debts to 
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heretics.” Then the same favor was granted to all in Lan- 
guedoc who apostatized from the Protestant faith. Then a 
decree that placed all Protestant seamstresses at the mercy 
of Roman Catholic employers, by revoking all licenses to 
carry on business themselves, or, as Michelet expresses it, 
‘*qut exclut de la maitrise les lingéres professant la religion 
prétendue vréformée.” 

Other decrees followed, calculated to belittle Protest- 
antism. One (November 9, 1670) forbade gatherings of 
more than twelve at marriages or baptisms. Another (Feb- 
ruary 24, 1672) forbade Protestant ministers from preach- 
ing or holding religious services on those days chosen 
by the Catholic bishops for their parochial visits. Then 
one forbidding the employment of any but Roman Cath- 
olic sages-femmes. December 2, 1680, Protestant record- 
ers, notaries, justices, and constables were required to give 
up their several offices. All the moneys held in trust for the 
poor among the Protestants were confiscated and turned 
over to the use of Roman Catholic hospitals. Private par- 
ties were restrained from giving asylum to the destitute 
sick of the reformed religion. And then decrees followed 
in rapid sequence, closing to Protestants, one after the other, 
the avenues of business and professional pursuits. No 
Protestants could be apothecaries (January 22, 1685); none 
lawyers (July 11, 1685), none physicians (August 6, 1685). 
Then one ordering ‘‘that Protestants should bury their dead 
in the night time only,” as if the victims of pestilence. 
This, however, was only the preliminary skirmishing. The 
dragonnades were inaugurated. A ruthless soldiery was 
quartered upon Protestants to despoil their homes; to 
spend, use, destroy and worry as long as their hosts per- 
sisted in their belief, with no restrictions but those expressed 
by the words, ‘‘/e meurtre et le viol.” 

After some twenty or thirty years of this dog-like, or 
rather wolf-like, worrying of what was then called & petit 
troupeau, the little flock, a thunderbolt, forged in the dark 
council chambers of Jesuitism, and hurled as by another 
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Jove, ‘‘le Grand Monarque,’’ fell with terrible effect upon 
French Protestantism. It was the famous, and no less 
infamous, revocation of the edict of Nantes. Those who 
have read it know that it abrogated all rights and privileges 
of French Protestants, decreed the immediate demolition 
and entire destruction, ‘‘sosent incessamment déemolis,’’ of all 
Protestant places of worship. Commencing with the great 
temple of Charenton, near Paris, with a capacity for seating 
an audience of ten or twelve thousand, eight hundred were 
leveled to the ground in a few days. It decreed the banish- 
ment of all Protestant pastors from France within fifteen days 
from date of decree, under the fearful penalty of the galleys. 
In regard to others it decreed’ confiscation of property and 
imprisonment. for attending religious services: the galleys 
for men and imprisonment for women for the crime of flee- 
ing to another land; and unblushingly offered to all minis- 
ters who should apostatize the salary, during their life-time, 
they had received as pastors, increased one-third by an 
added pension, a half of which would be continued there- 
after to their widows. 

It was designed to be the coup-de grace, the death blow 
to French Protestantism. And this it seemed to be. 
Countless numbers apostatized. The success of the dra- 
goons won for them the title of ‘‘ #zsstonnaires bottés,”’ ‘‘ long- 
boot missionaries.”” The nobility, ex masse, wheeled into 
line of Romish conformity. Persecution triumphed, Never 
did disaster or defeat seem more complete. This page in 
history is turned to ofttimes to ridicule the common belief 
that the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church. It 
was grandly announced to Louis that Protestantism no 
longer existed in France. Monuments were erected in 
commemoration of such a victory. Painters vied with each 
other to exalt, by their art, the grand victory of the elder 
son of the Church. Until recently there were hanging in 
honored places, in one’ of the halls of our Boston public 
library two grand tableaux, in which the painter’s art had 
surrounded with a halo of glory one of the blackest deeds 
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in history—the revocation of the edict of Nantes. They 
represented Louis XIV on a prancing steed, crushing the 
slimy dragon of heresy under its hoof; celestial messengers 
meanwhile crowning the conqueror, while dazed and shrink- 
ing and trembling reformers were backing out of existence 
into the flames of the painter’s bottomless pit. 

When, for the first time, these honored pictures came 
to our sight, bearing such adulation of the hellish fanati- 
cism that, in the seventeenth century, crushed to earth so 
many thousands of God’s people, we had just come from 
reading in Haag ¢he Jong lists of Frenchmen numbering more 
than one thousand nine hundred and eighty who were galley 
slaves for the faith, ‘‘forgats pour la foi ;” filling five full 
octavo pages, entitled, ‘‘Religious Assemblies Surprised.” 
Brief summaries, but enough to make the heart bleed. 
‘*Place, date, fusillade, killed, hung, number taken prisoners 
to be sent to the galleys,” comprised one list. Another list, 
not a long one, contained, among others, forty-seven names 
of French pastors (‘‘ pastors of the desert”’), who were ex- 
ecuted—some on the rack. Another list, covering seven 
pages, gave the names of Christian men and women who were 
thrust into the Bastile with thirty-five other prisoners of state, 
for no other crime than that of holding the faith we hold to- 
day—and we frankly confess that we were in no gentler 
mood than that of an irate iconoclast. But they have disap- 
peared from the walls of our central library. On inquiry the 
other day we learned that they had been packed away in 
the cellar. 

The triumph of intolerance was complete. All that 
Protestantism could do was to bend and bow the head, 
suffer, die, or flee. From five hundred thousand to eight 
hundred thousand fled from France like panic-stricken sol- 
diers, in every disguise, as midnight wanderers through 
forest and mountain gorges, as stowaways in the holds 
of vessels, in frail barks venturing out from shore, waiting 
for some passing vessel to carry them anywhere. It 
seemed so grand a victory that the great Massillon, as he 
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, descries from his high position in the pulpit of the Romish 
church these scattered forces of ruined Protestantism, exult- 
ingly exclaims, in his eulogy of Louis XIV: ‘‘The temples 
' of profanation are destroyed, the pulpits of seduction are bro- 
_ken down. The prophets of lies are driven from their flocks. 
At the first blow dealt to it by Louis heresy falls, disappears, 
and is reduced either to hide itself in the obscurity whence 
it issued, or to cross the seas and to bear with it into for- 
eign lands its false gods, its bitterness, and its rage.” 

And great Bossuet, in an eloquent apostrophe to Louis 
in his funeral oration at the burial of the Chancellor Letel- 
lier, who signed the edict of the revocation, exclaims: ‘‘ You 
have exterminated the heretics. It is a work worthy of 
your reign—its proud distinction. Thanks to you, heresy 
isno more. God alone can have performed such a miracle. 
King of heaven, preserve the king of earth! It is the prayer 
of the Church, it is the prayer of the bishops.” 

Say of it whatever the grand champions of a persecut- 
ing Church may have courage to. say, victory in France was 
her defeat. Perhaps no event of modern history was de- 
signed to exert a more potent influence in the upbuild- 
ing and consolidation of Protestantism in the world. The 
flight of half a million persecuted men, women, and chil- 
dren, rushing for life, liberty, and protection, to Switzerland, 
Brandenburg, Holland, England, and the New World be- if 
yond the seas, was none other than a grand strategic 
move by Providence in favor of Protestantism. There are 
times when comparatively small forces turn the scale of 
events just as the ounce weight tips the beam this way or 
that. And this half million of Huguenots was God’s ounce 
weight that was to decide the coming struggles between 
popery and Protestantism in those-dominions which consti- 
tute, in our day, the great Protestant powers of the nine- 
teenth century. 

This is the impression which most forcibly sways the 
mind as we follow these fugitives to where they take place 
and position in the social, business, and military life of sev- 
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eral European countries. We will refer only to two. Some 
twenty-five thousand French Huguenots find a home in Bran- 
denburg. The Elector Frederic William enlarges his army to 
make room for French fugitive soldiers, incorporates six 
hundred French Huguenot officers into his army, enlarges 
manufactories to give employment to all who seek a refuge 
within the boundaries of his realm. ‘‘I will sell my plate 
rather than that they should lack assistance,” expressed the 
sentiment of the Elector, and the large-hearted hospitality 
of his people. It is not strange that the influx of Hugue- 
nots was so great that nearly every large town in Branden- 
burg soon had its French church. There is a German work 
of nine volumes devoted to the history of these emigrants 
to Prussia, so important did this French element become. 

. And at no far distant day there was to be a struggle in the 
heart of Europe between Protestantism and Romanism, in 
which this adopted land of the Huguenots was to take the 
principal, almost the sole part—the significance of which is 
thus expressed by historians. Bancroft says: ‘‘The success 
of the seven years’ war was the triumph of Protestantism.” 
“‘In 1757,” adds another, ‘‘at Leuthen, Frederic defeated 
the Austrians and French, and closed the seven years’ war. 
From that battle dates the ascendency of the Protestant 
element as a political power in Europe.” 

Can we imagine, either in the philosophy of history or 
in the grand plans of Providence, any thing more oppor- 
tune or of greater value in preparation for this great tri- 
umph of Protestantism in Europe than this large influx of 
Huguenots a few years previous, this infusing into the 
nucleus of modern Prussia, the land of Frederic, so much 
of the life and vigor and intensity of French Protestantism ? 
This coming of French refugees was to youthful Prussia like 
the growing locks to Samson; it made it the giant it 
needed to be and the giant it was when the mighty Philis- 
tines of Rome sought to overpower and bind it. Certain 
it is that little Brandenburg, the asylum of the Hugue- 
nots, has grown to be the great Protestant power of Prus- 
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sia, before whose gigantic strides to influence the papacy, 
with ail Austria and France at its service until recently, 
has dwindled into insignificance as a political factor in 
Europe. 

Perhaps, however, no country in the Old World owes a 
greater debt to the Huguenots than England. There was 
a time when the fate of Protestantism was trembling in the 
balance in Great Britain. Who that has read Macaulay does 
not recall his vivid portraiture of England’s distress, look- 
ing for a deliverer, as she was being bound hand and foot 
by papal tyranny wielding the royal favor and power of 
James II? The deliverer came in the person of William 
III of Orange. It was that little army of eleven thousand 
foot and four thousand cavalry, landed at Torquay, that 
enthroned Protestantism in the kingdom which was to be one 
of the greatest Protestant powers of the world. ‘‘ England,” 
says Michelet, the great historian, speaking of her great 
deliverer, ‘‘ought magnanimously to avow the part which 

,our Frenchmen had in her deliverance. Amid chilling 
delays on the part of the people William’s army was firm, 
and the Calvinistic element made tt so—our Huguenots, I mean ; 
three aidsde-camp, three infantry regiments, numbering 
two thousand two hundred and fifty men—a most redoubt- 
able contingent, full of Turenne’s veterans, officers, and 
gentlemen, who, in that holy war, were thankful to serve 
in the ranks—a squadron of French cavalry and many 
Huguenot officers (seven hundred and thirty-six), distrib- 
uted through other regiments. There stood men who had 
lost their all upon earth; who had no hearth but the ground, 
overshadowed by the Orange flag; men who would have 
died over and over again rather than give way.” 

Thanks to that little army, around which soon rallied 
the Protestant forces of England, royal power slipped from 
the grasp of Romanism, and James fled an exile to France. 
But the struggle for England’s diadem was not ended. 
The great persecutor of the Huguenots, Louis XIV, as if 

conscious that his insane intolerance was responsible for 
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the loss of England, undertook to retrieve this loss to Ro- 
manism and replace James on the throne of England. But 
mark it, God thwarted his plans by Huguenot valor. The 
united forces of James and Louis XIV are marshaled on 
the good old Catholic soil of Ireland. Who will stem the 
flood of Catholic invasion that threatens now the supremacy 
of Protestantism in England? At the River Boyne, where 
forces met which were to decide in deathly struggle this 
vastly momentous question, the Huguenot general, Schom- 
berg, was in command of the Protestant forces. Among 
these were three Huguenot regiments under De la Melo- 
niére, de Cambon, and De la Caillemotte Ruvigny. Every 
heart was fired to frenzy by the words of their com- 
mander: ‘‘Allons, mes amis. Rappelez votre courage et 
vos ressentiments. Votla vos persécuteurs.’’ And they fought 
and bled in the thickest of the fray. .Schomberg and 
Ruvigny both fell, but that bloody battle-field of the Boyne* 
gave to Protestantism secure possession of the British 
throne. Doubtful, indeed, it is if the battle of the Boyne 
would ever have been inscribed in the annals of Protestant 
victories had it not been for the sturdy valor of Huguenot 
soldiery. Thus it pleased the God of battles to use the per- 
secuted, despised, and down-trodden of France to turn the 
helm of these mighty matters of destiny, and share in the 
glory of his providences over nations and the truth. 

But their influence in the New World is the subject which 
may most claim our attention. No more important strug- 
gle ever raged than that which gave to Protestant England, 
rather than to Catholic France, supremacy on the continent 
of North America. Catholic Spain gave to the papal see 
the southern part of the New World. And Rome seemed 
to have every reason to count on France for the grander 
prize—the control of North America. There was nothing 
which France, at that time, had more at heart than to give 
to Rome the land where now looms up in influence the 
greatest Protestant power of the century. For this priest 
and laymen toiled and suffered. Marquette, Lasalle, and 
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Joliet pushed their discoveries thousands of miles from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and French blood and 
treasure were lavished on the wilds of the New World to 
convert the aborigines to the Catholic faith, and to build 
a cordon of French forts from Quebec to New Orleans, 
which, like a mighty cable, should bind down in subser= 
viency to France and to Rome this immense. domain. 
France might have won the prize, and would have won it, 
but for French Protestantism. Its sufferings and its antag- 
onism more than Anglo-Saxon prowess were what broke 
the supremacy of France and Rome in this the grander 
part of the New World. While this immensely important 
contest was going on the cruel repression of French Prot- 
estantism absorbed one-half of the available forces of that 
kingdom. Had France thrown its full strength into the 
contest, on sea and. land, with its Gibraltar at Quebec, its 
preoccupation, and its forts in the very heart of this conti- 
nent, the great Mississippi valley, it would have been more 
than a match for the English or Protestant colonies. Why 
did it not? Why, whom the gods would destroy, they make 
mad. And Romish intolerance was madly marshaling the 
forces of France, by sea and by land, to crush out Protest- 
antism in France. Everywhere, in Navarre, in the Cami- 
sards, in the Cevennes, it was calling for soldiers to patrol 
all France as its merciless police, to hunt down Protestant 
clergymen, to stop the fleeing refugees, to break up Prot- 
estant assemblies, to dragonnade Protestant homes. 
Michelet, speaking of Louis XIV, says, ‘‘ The great pre- 
tension of that reign is that it was a political reign: a 
more careful study shows that in reality, in matters most 
important, religion led politics. Popery came to the front 
under this reign. The king was its obedient servant in a 
matter desired, demanded, these hundred years by the 
Church, and struck the blow missed on St. Bartholomew’s 
day.” It was well that intolerance, rather than statesman- 
ship, ruled in France, for it called from the inexpressibly 
important center of conflict in America forces that would 
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have torn from us Protestants our fair heritage. It was as 
though Providence had ordered in its grand plans that the 
little Huguenot division of the Protestant army should 
draw upon itself, from the all important center of conflict, 
the crushing charge of our common foe, and that those 
weapons should be buried in the heart of French Protest- 
antism, which otherwise might have been bristling all around 
French possessions in our great West in mighty and defiant 
guardianship of that great domain. 

French Protestantism was almost annihilated, but a 
great victory for the future was won. France, rather Rome, 
lost the great western continent. We gained it; but, in 
the righteous judgment of the Judge of all, the martyred 
Huguenots, who bore the weight of a power diverted from 
the conflict here, will divide equally with English colonists 
and English Protestants, if not the spoils, at least the honor 
and the praise. 

French Protestantism contributed much more than is 
generally known to the strength of those first colonies, 
which, like the skirmishers of the invading Protestant 
forces, took possession and position along the Atlantic 
shores. To the English and the Dutch is usually given, 
and almost exclusively, the honor of taking possession of 
our Atlantic seaboard, to bear in God’s own time the star 
of empire westward till it should stand over the golden gate 
of the Pacific. It was a surprise to us to find scattered 
throughout the lists of persons sailing from English and 
Dutch ports to settle in America, the names of so many 
French Huguenots. 

Holland, for its noble hospitality to French Protestant 
refugees, was named the ‘‘ Ark of the Huguenots.” Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, during the persecutions before 
and after the Revocation (seventy-five thousand men, accord- 
ing to Claude), found an asylum in the Netherlands, mak- 
ing it their home, changing their names by translation and 
otherwise. For example, Ze Blanc became the familiar 
name of Dewitt; Deschamps, Vandervelde; Dubois, Van- 
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derbosch; Chevalier, the very Dutch name Ruyter; Le 
Grand, De Groat; Dupuy, Van De Witte. With the 
first Dutch colonists of New York were very many Hugue- 
nots—Frenchmen zncognito, with their Dutch names—bring- 
ing with them, as despoiled and persecuted refugees, their 
intense Protestantism, to lay the foundation of the Empire 
State. Peter Minuit, a French name (nay, a French word, 
midnight), was the first governor of the New Netherlands. 
The first child born in New Netherlands was of French 
Huguenot parentage. Much there is to remind us that 
that element was large, that any number of foundation 
stones in the great Empire State were from French Protest- 
antism. In records of events in 1652 we read: ‘‘The Dutch 
minister of Manhattan selected for his colleague Samuel 
Dressius, on account of his knowledge of French and 
English.” We learn .from his journal that he also went 
once a month to preach to the French Protestants on Staten 
Island. This became a faverite asylum for the French 
refugees whose descendants, some of them, as the Disos- 
ways and Guions, occupy the same farms to-day. Of early 
New York (1656) Bancroft says: ‘‘When the Protestant 
churches in La Rochelle (France) were razed, the colo- 
nists of that city were gladly admitted, and the French 
came in such numbers that the public documents were 
sometimes issued in French as well as in English.” The 
French Church of New York City became the metropolis 
of Calvinism in the New World. By the year 1695 these 
Huguenot families, in the city, had reached some two hun- 
dred in number, and were among the most influential in the 
city. Colonies had settled elsewhere. In Ulster County, in 
1685, there were so many French Huguenots that it was 
found necessary to print public documents in English, 
Dutch, and French. In 1689 the Huguenots purchased six 
thousand acres of land in Westchester County and built the 
city of New Rochelle. A daughter of England our America 
may appropriately be called; but to French, as well as 


Saxon, is England indebted for that honorable relation. 
VoL. 1V, No. 16—31 
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During the persecutions in France over eighty thou- 
sand French Protestant refugees fled to England. There 
were thirty-one French churches in London alone at one 
time. Careful record has been kept in England of the 
French element in the British population, for this reason. 
A hospital was built in London for the benefit of all descend- 
ants of French Huguenots. Genealogical lists, alphabet- 
ically arrayed, have been preserved with legal care and 
precision, as proof of claim to the advantages of this hos- 
pital. Ina work, containing lists of descendants of Hugue- 
nots, we were surprised to see how considerable is that 
element in the population of England. Under the letter 
B we counted five hundred and ninety-one family names, 
among whom were eighty-four clergymen. Many of these 
names are frequent and famous in our Anglo-American 
population—such as Blanchard, Boyd, Boyer, Clarke, Col- 
lier, Conant, Fabre, Edwards, Browne, Le Compte, Ballou, 
Vincent, etc. How many of our English colonists were, 
in reality, the unrecognized gifts of French Protestantism 
to Protestant America we may never know. But the influx 
of Huguenots enabled England greatly to strengthen her 
colonies in the New World. This is on record. To many 
among these thousands of refugees to England, America 
was God’s good providence, or rather, they were God’s 
good providence to America. In our colonial days there 
were Huguenot settlements in Narragansett County, Rhode 
Island; some thirty families in Worcester County, where 
Oxford now stands, and where you will see the ruins of a 
fort; in Boston, where they had a French church. 

How much they strengthened the Protestant colonies 
of America can be seen in items like these: ‘‘ Over six- 
teen thousand settled in the Carolinas.” ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
furnished an asylum for many hundreds of French Protest- 
ants who had first established themselves in England, but 
who, when the ascent of James to the throne threatened 
their liberties, emigrated to America.” ‘‘In 1690, Mary- 
land received quite a large number of them, and the same 
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year King William III sent to Virginia a body of these 
colonists who had followed him from Holland into England. 
Three hundred families came in 1699; one hundred a little 
later.” The other day, in the public library of Portland, 
Maine, we found an old document in the French language, to 
which were attached two hundred and twenty-seven names. 
It was a proposal, on certain specified conditions, to emi- 
grate to Virginia. Many of the professions and useful arts 
were represented in that list, from a theological student to 
a glass-blower. 

Speaking of these French colonists a writer says: ‘‘ Their 
little dwellings were scattered on the banks of the James 
River, even to the vicinity of Richmond, covered by the 
grape-vine and wild honeysuckle.” Certain it is, that the 
Huguenots were quite a considerable element in our colo- 
nial population. How far they were marshaled into the 
forces which contended for Protestant control of our western 
domain can not be accurately stated, but we may rest 
assured that those who had suffered under Roman Catholic 
absolutism would not be the least interested in opposing its 
control in the New World. It may seem strange, and yet 
it is in striking accord with our theory (that it was in the 
purposes of Providence to make French Protestantism a 
most important factor in the freeing of our North America 
from Roman Catholic supremacy) that the two successful 
expeditions against Quebec, the stronghold and head-quarters 
of French and Roman Catholic dominion on this continent, 
were connected with and dependent on Huguenot agency. 
That of Kirk, who captured the French governor, Cham- 
plain (whose firkt official act in New France had been to 
drive out of the French dominions in the New World all 
who professed Protestantism), and gave to Protestant Eng- 
land the possession of that Gibraltar of Catholic dominion 
in America—till it was returned to France by England’s 
king. That expedition was ‘‘instigated” and ‘‘ conducted” 
by Rear-admiral Michel, a Huguenot. Kirk himself was a 
Huguenot, from Dieppe, and the vessels of that expedition 
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were manned, in good part, by Huguenot crews. Hu- 
guenots thus early broke the power of Catholic domin- 
ion in America, England restored it. The great mistake 
was corrected, however, by the famed expedition of Wolfe, 
and his victory on the plains of Abraham. 

It should not be forgotten, rather it should be known, 
that the man who, in the providence of God, had as much 
to do in bringing this expedition to a successful issue as 
any other, excepting, perhaps, the immortalized general him- 
self, was a Huguenot—the Rev. Michel Houdin, the last 
French pastor of the French church in New Rochelle. He 
was born in France in 1705, but for many years was a resi- 
dent in Canada. After filling the office of missionary for 
some years in New Jersey, he was employed, in 1759, as 
guide to General Wolfe in his expedition against Quebec. 
When we recall to mind how much movements, directed 
with consummate knowledge of the topography of this 
stronghold, had to do in this great victory—which, to use 
the language of a noted writer, ‘‘terminated the struggle 
of France and England, of Romanism and Protestantism, 
which for a century and a half shook the struggling com- 
munities of America’—we claim the right to give to 
. French Protestantism much of the honor. The importance 
of Houdin’s agency appears in the fact that, after the 
reduction of Quebec, he asked permission to return to his 
mission again, but General Murray would not consent that 
he should leave him, ‘‘as there was no other person that 
could be relied on for intelligence concerning the French 
movements.” ; 

But much more in the ordinary peaceful development of 
our national life, than in military movements, has the French 
Protestant element served us as a nation. This French 
blood, the best of France, that of its noblest men and 
women (‘‘for the very fact of their coming for conscience’ 
sake bespeaks their moral worth’’), has done not a little to 
produce the American type of national life, and form the 
body politic. ‘‘They have contributed,” says one histo- 
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rian (Daniels), ‘‘in proportion to their numbers, a vast share 
to the culture and prosperity of the United States.” In 
regard to matters material, says another writer: ‘‘The dif- 
ferent parts of the country to which they came were greatly 
benefited by the introduction of the superior modes of cul- 
ture of the soil and of the different valuable fruits which they 
brought from France.”” Adds another: ‘‘When Charles 
II, in 1680, sent the first load of French Protestants to 
South Carolina, his object was to introduce into that colony 
the excellent modes of cultivation which they had followed 
in their own Country.” ‘‘ Zhei lands,” says a traveler 
among these first colonists of this country (Lawson), ‘‘pre- 
sented the appearance of the most cultivated portion of 
France and England.” But in vastly higher matters their 
influence is referred to. Mrs. Sigourney, bearing the French 
name of one of the Huguenot colonists to Massachusetts, 
thus does honor to the Huguenot: 


“Full many a son among the noblest of our land 
Looks back through Time’s long vista, and 
Exulting claims these as his sires.” 





Another: ‘‘In proportion to their numbers, no class of 
men have imposed such a debt of gratitude upon the litera- 
ture and culture of this country.” ‘‘In comparison with 
the Puritans,” says another, ‘‘they were as firm and well 
established in their religious opinions, as devout, less big- 
oted, and more cultivated and refined.”” It was, doubtless, 
well that in the social and religious life of the colonial 
formative period there were other elements than Puritanism, 
with its intolerance and witch-hanging fanaticism ; that there 
was the Quaker, the Baptist, and also this French Calvin- 
ism, baptized and purified in the floods of persecution, 
bringing, with sturdy faith, gracefulness, refinement, and 
intensity. 

One of the earliest and most earnest pleas against the 
liquor traffic in Massachusetts came from a Huguenot, the 
pastor in the French colony settled in Oxford, and mis- 
sionary amorig the Nipmuck Indians, the Rev. Daniel 
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Bondet. He appeals to the civil authorities in Boston 
against the sale of ‘‘rome” (rum), as he spells it: 

“The rome is always sold to them without order or measure. The 
26th of last month there was about twenty Indians so furious by 
drunkenness that they fought like bears, and fell upon one Remus, 
who is appointed for preaching the Gospel amongst them. He had 
been so much disfigured by his wounds that there is no hope of his 
recovery. If it was your pleasure to signify to the instruments of that 
evil the jalosie of your authority and of the public tranquility, you 
would do great good in maintaining the honor of God in a Christian 
habitation, comforting some honest souls which, being incompatible 
with such abominations, feel every day the burden of afflixion of their 
honorable peregrination agravated. ‘Tis the sincere wish of your 
most respectuous servant, D. BONDET. 

There was a voice lifted in the wilds of Massachusetts, 
as long ago as 1691, in behalf of temperance, and as it 
is being re-echoed along, let us remember that this John 
the Baptist crying in the wilderness against the liquor traffic, 
and pleading for right and justice to the red man, was a Hu. 
guenot refugee. And let us thank God that such men, in 
those early days, had their home and their say and their 
influence among us. 

The little Huguenot colony of Oxford now gave to our 
New England a Baudoin (Bowdoin). Speaking of the son of 
the Huguenot refugee who had filled in his life among us the 
high positions of governor of the commonwealth, represen- 
tative of Boston to the convention which framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States, overseer of Harvard, presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a 
writer says: ‘‘Through all the period of the wars which 
ended in the emancipation of America, he exerted his talents 
and devoted himself to the service of his country.”” He left 
handsome legacies to Harvard and the school of art, and a 
son who should endow another of our oldest colleges 
(Bowdoin), and a name worthy to be given to our squares, 
our streets, and our churches. 

To French Protestantism we are indebted for the public- 
spirited citizen of Boston who gave to this city what we honor 
with the title of the ‘‘Cradle of Liberty,” Faneuil Hall. On 
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the roth day of September, 1742, Peter Faneuil, a descendant 
of the French Protestant refugees, delivered the key of that 
building to the selectmen of Boston, who acknowledged 
the gift in the following words: ‘‘Mr. Faneuil, at very 
great expense, erected a noble structure, far exceeding 
his first proposal, inasmuch as it not only contains a 
large and sufficient accommodation for a market- place, but 
has also superadded a spacious and most beautiful town hall 
over it.” 

It is to the honor of these persecuted refugees that in the 
list of their sons is another name, Paul Revere, whose mid- 
night cry of warning awakened the American people to a con- 
flict from which this great nation was born. It is but just and 
right that this, another son of the persecuted for conscience’ 
sake, should have his name borne by towns and streets, 
and some of our New England industries, like the Canton 
Revere Copper Company, created long ago by his energy. 
As if to increase a little our debt to French Protestantism, 
three of Revere’s descendants shed their blood in this 
nation’s last struggle for life. 

Not one of the smallest gifts of French Protestantism 
to New England life was the less known Huguenot, Gabriel 
Bernon. He had, we are told, a large family, but of 
daughters, who preserved of the grand old refugee all but 
the name. Many of the first families of Providence trace 
their ancestral line to him. It was at his house, No. 149 
Main Street, Providence, that meetings were held that led 
to the founding in that city of the first Episcopal Church. 
To him, also, is accorded the honor of being instrumental 
in the establishment of the first Episcopal Church in Bos- 
ton, before his removing to Providence; and also the first 
Church, in Newport, Rhode Island. His second wife 
was Mary Harris, granddaughter of William Harris, who 
landed at Whatcheer Rock in the boat with Roger Williams, 
in 1636. Well, it was fitting that Baptist principle and 
Huguenot heroism should be wedded in the first home of 
religious liberty in the new world. 
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The Episcopal Church of America may thank French 
Protestantism for not a few of its distinguished men, whose 
histories are connected with the growth of that denomination; 
such as Bishop Delancy, bishop of the State of New York; 
Samuel Provoost, rector of Trinity, New York, chaplain to 
the first Continental Congress in 1785, and the United States 
Senate in 1789, and also bishop of New York; Rev. Mr. 
Neau, who had the honor of being the founder of Trinity 
school in New York City; Rev. Jacob Duché, D. D., hon- 
ored as the clergyman who made the opening prayer at the 
assembling of the first Congress, and was elected chaplain 
to Congress in 1776. 

But the Huguenot element was not monopolized by 
Episcopacy, thank God! If the roll-call were made of 
Baptist descendants of the old Huguenots, one of the first 
to say, ‘‘Here,” would be Dr. Stephen Ganneaux (Gano), 
for thirty-six years, from 1792; pastor of the First Church 
of Providence. And it was another beautiful arrangement 
in the handiwork of Providence, that the representative of 
the fugitives from intolerance in Catholic France should 
hold sway so long right where the fugitives from Puritan 
intolerance, in Boston, found for religious liberty its first 
home in America. Next to respond might be John Gan- 
neaux (Gano) pastor of the first, and, at that time, only 
Baptist Church in New York City. No small host of others 
would follow:—the Gilletts, whose ancestor united the phys- 
ician and the preacher, and who had to flee for his life to 
America because he would preach as well as practice; 
and R. K. Bellamy, the staid Baptist pastor who has held 
for thirty years the same pulpit. 

But we have not time to introduce here all the Baptist 
families descended from Huguenot stock. Some of them 
need no introduction, such as Dr. Rambaut, who could 
not, if he would, deny his French descent, and Dr. Will- 
iam Hague and his brother, whose names and labors warm 
our hearts towards old Huguenot Protestantism. 

We could but wish sometimes that these suffering, 
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despoiled Huguenots could have seen, in some clear vision 
of the future, the lives and labors of those who should bear 
their name, their influence, and their principles in brighter 
days of civil and religious liberty. It would, methinks, 
have helped them mightily to bear the taunts of their ene- 
mies; especially this one, ‘‘ You’re always singing of your 
‘ Dieu fort’—sing, rather, of your ‘ Dieu faible’—who neither 
saves you nor your cause.”’ What, if the parents of Ga- 
briel Manigault, fugitives from a home occupied by brutal 
soldiery of the Dragonnades, for ten days lurking in hiding- 
places to escape capture, the galleys, death, so pinched with 
want in their separate flight to America that the mother 
was six months without tasting bread, could have known 
that they would give to the New World one who should 
take a firm stand against slave traffic in South Carolina, 
and yet so prosper in business that, in the hour of his adopted 
country’s struggle for existence and freedom, he should be 
able to come to the rescue with the princely loan of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars, and bequeath at his death, 
among other gifts, a legacy of twenty-five thousand dollars 
to one of the charitable institutions of Charlestown. 

It would, perhaps, have been almost too much for good 
Auguste Jay’s Christian humility had the old Huguenot, flee- 
ing from the sack of La Rochelle, been able to know what 
that name Jay would come to represent in America. John 
Jay, model chief-justice of this great republic, governor of 
the Empire State, president of the Bible Society (when 
Baptists were in it), president of the society for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, peer of Franklin and Adams, asso- 
ciated with them in negotiating and signing the treaty of 
peace with England—grand citizen, grander Christian ! 

It might have been too much honor for the old Christian 
Huguenot, Laurens, driven from France at the Revoca- 
tion, to know that he should give to the United States of 
America a Henry Laurens, president of the National 
Congress; one of the statesmen who, in 1782, should be 
empowered, with John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and 
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John Jay, to sign the treaty which secured our independ- 
ence, and placed the thirteen States of America among the 
nations of the earth. And to add to the luster of this 
Huguenot name and ancestry, John Laurens, a son rises, in 
a brief life of twenty-seven years, to a position second to 
none of the departed heroes of the Revolution. As aid- 
de-camp of Washington he became the chief medium of 
communication with the foreigners in America, especially 
the French. He it was who negotiated a loan from France, 
and secured the hearty co-operation of distinguished mili- 
tary men in our national struggle. Michelet, in speaking 
of this, says: ‘‘ Le petit-fils d’un refugé,” etc. ‘‘The grand- 
son of a refugee leads to the rescue of his country the rep- 
resentatives of the proud nobility of the land of his ances- 
tors.”” At the siege of Yorktown Laurens was in command 
as colonel of the troops who took one redoubt, while the 
French under Rochambeau took the other, and forced Corn- 
wallis to surrender. And it was this descendant of the 
Huguenots who was designated by our Washington to draw 
up the articles of capitulation. 

It is said that hundreds of families in Virginia can trace 
their descent from the Huguenot fugitives—James Fon- 
taine, for years a waif, tossed hither and thither on the 
troubled sea of persecution—a Fontaine, indeed; ‘for that 
one family claims an ancestral relationship to no less than 
two thousand persons in various parts of the American 
Union; among whom we find a citizen as distinguished 
as M. F. Maury, LL. D., of the National Observatory of 
Washington, and author of the ‘‘ Physical Geography of 
the Sea.”’ 

The gifts of French Protestantism are almost without 
number—I should weary were I to attempt an inventory. 
It gave to us General Marion, of brilliant Revolutionary 
fame; Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury in Wash- 
ington’s administration, and a devout Christian ; the Bayards, 
mighty in this day in the councils of state; Elias Boudinot, 
one of the first presidents and supporters of the American 
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Bible Society; T. H. Gallaudet, pioneer in deaf and dumb 
instruction ; the Bethunes, bearing the family appellation of 
the great duke of Sully; the late lamented Professor Di- 
mon, of Brown University ; our Hamlines, one a bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; our Durands, the Vassars ; 
a Philip Freneau, poet of the Revolution, whose produc- 
tions ‘‘animated his countrymen in the darkest days of ’76, 
and cheered the desponding soldier as he fought the battles 
of freedom ;” General Daniel Roberdeau, an active patriot 
and member of Congress in 1777-9; General L. H. Rous- 
seau, of our late war; Joel Roberts Poinsett, LL. D., founder 
of fine arts in Charleston, South Carolina; and our Ballous. . 


.A grand gift was that. It was thus eloquently referred to in 


his memorial address only a few months ago by ex-Senator 
Blaine. ‘‘ From these two sources, the English Puritan and 
the French Huguenot came the late President—his father, 
Abram Garfield, being descended from the one, and his 
mother, Eliza Ballou, from the other. It was good stock 
on both sides—none better, none braver, none truer. There 
was in it an inheritance of courage, of manliness, of im- 
perishable love of liberty, of undying adherence to prin- 
ciple. Garfield was proud of his blood, and with as much 
satisfaction as if he were a British nobleman reading his 
stately ancestral record in Burke’s ‘‘Peerage,’’ he spoke 
of himself as sth in descent from those who would not 
endure the oppression of the Stuarts, and seventh in descent 
from the brave French Protestants who refused to submit 
to tyranny even from the ‘‘ Grand Monarque.” 

One more gift and I have done. We should almost be 
ungrateful to the Mission to which we owe our preparation 
for the ministry did we not mention it. There is almost 
a romance of God’s providence in his dealings with those 
who have suffered for his truth. One of the families driven 
from France by the cruel Revocation found a home in Switz- 
erland, in the beautiful city of Lausanne. To this Odin 
family, in its descendant, the first year of this century, was 
born a daughter, whom they named Henriette. Her maiden- 
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hood and womanhood graced the social circle, in which 
moved such men as Alexander Vinet and others of like 
position in the society of Lausanne. Married life came, 
but with it dark, withering sorrows—death of husband, 
death of child, death of worldly joys and ambitions—and 
then, better—conversion, consecration to the work of mis- 
sions. Well, as years pass, this Odin child, now Madame 
Henriette Feller, led by ways of Providence, is in Canada 
as a Bible woman among French Canadian Roman Catholics. 
This descendant of the Huguenot refugee had commenced 
the work of evangelization among the French in America. 
It was humble work, teaching a group of French Canadian 
children in the upper room of a small French house. But 
there was a heroism and a beauty in the devotion of that 
daughter of old French Protestantism that won, at her first 
appeal for help, the hearts of American Christian ladies in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, and enlisted the serv- 
ices of the eloquent Dr. Kirk. Help flowed in. The little 
garret school became the sightly edifice of the Grande Ligne 
Mission School and the Grande Ligne French Mission. And 
thus was inaugurated French mission work among Roman 
Catholic French in North America, which, in its growth and 
development has enlisted the sympathies and co-operation 
of nearly ali the Protestant denominations in Canada and 
this country, and built some six or seven institutions of 
learning for French Roman Catholics, and brought into the 
ranks of our Protestantism some twenty-five thousand 
French converts. 

Who can tell but that a little army of French allies, 
three times larger than the French forces under the gallant 
Lafayette, may be just what we shall need in coming 
struggles in the New World between truth and error, liberty 
and bondage? 




















AS 70 A MILLENNIUM. 


ARTICLE VI. 
AS TO A MILLENNIUM. 
BY REV. H. A. SAWTELLE, D. D. 


Tuat which occupies a very small place in the Script- 
ures has taken a strangely prominent place in our theolog- 
ical systems and in Christian history. Never was so much 
built up on foundations so limited as in the case of mil- 
lennial theories, whether of a literal or non-literal type. 
Beholding the structure from whatever point, I seem to see 
high in air an inverted mountain. For it is well known 
that there is only a single brief passage in the Bible, and 
that in a figurative section of its most pictorial book, which 
speaks at all of a millennium, or happy period of a thou- 
sand years. 

There are two widely prevailing and widely separated 
theories of a millennium, and the adherents of one or the 
other we are always meeting. One theory is, in general, 
that there is yet to come in this world, and before the 
second advent of Christ, and by agencies already in opera- 
tion, a prolonged period of signal Gospel prosperity, when 
by far the larger part of men will be converted, and the 
reigning elements of society everywhere will be of right- 
eousness and peace. Then will swords be beaten into 
plowshares and spears into pruning-hooks, and the na- 
tions shall learn war no more. Then the wilderness will 
blossom as the rose, and the wolf and the lamb feed 
together. Then the knowledge of. the Lord shall fill the 
whole earth, and all, at least the great mass, shall know 
him, from the least unto the greatest. Then will Chris- 
tianity have gotten the victory; Satan will be cast down 
and fettered; and the prosperity will be so sunny and signal, 
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that all Christian forces and all Christian men will seem to 
have had a resurrection. This period will last, it is claimed, 
a thousand years, or it may be a thousand thousand years. 
And there is no hurry about its coming; hundreds of years 
of steady progress may intervene before this universal reign 
of righteousness in the world. The name given to this 
sunny age is the millennium, in accommodation to the lan- 
guage in Revelation xx, I-6. 

The other theory is, in brief, that the world and society 
will continue much as they now are till near the time of 
Christ’s second coming, when a great apostasy will prevail. 
Upon Christ’s coming there will be a great destruction of 
the wicked then living and raging, a shutting up of Satan 
in the abyss, a renovation of the earth, a raising up of the 
righteous dead to live upon it for a thousand years, during 
which Christ will visibly reign among them. But a rem- 
nant of the wicked, undestroyed by the brightness of the 
Savior’s coming, survive the great transition, and. are found 
living and dying in natural bodies on the renewed earth in 
the very midst of men in the undying, resurrection state ; 
and this mortal race, variously converted or subdued, still 
survives as the end of the thousand years comes on, when 
Satan will be unbound, and the mortal race will suddenly 
develop in numbers and wickedness, and attempt the over- 
throw of the risen saints and their kingdom. The encoun- 
ter will be fearful, but Christ will prevail, and then at once 
he will call the world of all the dead and living to judg- 
ment, and judge every man according to his works. The 
thousand years intervening between Christ’s second coming 
and the final universal judgment is called the millenium. 
And it is most persistently claimed that Revelation xx, 
1-6, justifies at once the name and the scheme. 

Those who maintain. the last theory are called pre-millen- 
nialists, because they hold that Christ is to come the second 
time before the millennium; though they practically make 
him come a third time, after their millennium. Those who 
maintain the former theory are called post-millennialists, 
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because they make Christ’s second advent come after their 
millennial age. All this magnifies the millennium into a 
prominence in relation to Christ’s advent, and in relation to 
systems of belief which, as it seems to me, the little reference 
in the book of Revelation by no means warrants. If ‘‘the 
millennium’ were subordinated from the central place it 
has come to hold, and viewed as it should be, as an inci- 
dent of a dispensation greater than itself, we might all 
be practically at one regarding the fact and scenes of the 
last day. 

Let us examine each of the two theories announced, 
and see what standing they may have in the light of the 
Word of God and reason. 


I. THe THEORY OF THE Post-MILLENNIALISTs. 


It is that a period is to be, before Christ comes again, 
when the world, as a whole, or the masses, will be con- 
verted, the type of character in society vastly raised, and 
righteousness reign; and that this will be the millennium. 

This view is comparatively modern; but that will not 
harm it, provided it prove itself to be a light broken out 
from the Word of God in the fullness of time. It does 
not yet appear to be such a light. Plain teachings of Scrip- 
ture are against it. Its supporters necessarily become 
‘* timetsts’’ as to Christ’s second advent. There are, or may 
be, two classes of “#meists, those who fix the time as cer- 
tainly very near at hand, and those who assert that it is 
very remote. Either class assumes a knowledge which the 
Father hath withheld, and which can belong to no man. 
He who interjects a long period of steady progress of the 
Gospel, and then a millennial period of prevailing righteous- 
ness in the earth before Christ’s coming, virtually says that 
the coming is remote, very remote. This is a fixing of 
time short of which it can not take place, and is, in effect, 
the same as is done by him who names a time, not far off, 
beyond which it can not take place. 

This view is quite inconsistent with the admonitions of 
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Christ, that the second coming and the end of the world 
might be looked for at any time. ‘‘ Watch, therefore,” 


he says, ‘‘for ye know not what hour your Lord doth , 


- come. . . . Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as 
ye think not the Son of man cometh.” It seems impos- 
sible that the Lord should have made these injunctions, and 
taught his disciples to expect the end at any time, if he 
knew the Gospel must make a long progress, and gain the 
‘ ascendency in the earth before the final crisis. Let us say, 
with Archbishop Trench, that ‘‘it is a necessary element 
of the doctrine of Christ’s second coming that it should be 
possible at any time, that no generation of believers should 
regard it as impossible in theirs.” 

Nor does the theory before us comport with Christ’s 
description of the state of the world to the very end. To 
his eye the world is evermore in a state of conflict. It is 
always a drag-net, with its good and bad fishes. It is, 
at one time as at another, a field with its stony places, its 
thorns, and devouring fowls, as well as its good ground. 
The wheat and tares grow together all along until the har- 
vest, which is the end of the world. 

Does not the scheme assume a purpose for the Gospel 
and the present dispensation, which neither Christ nor his 
apostles ever recognized. It is nowhere taught in the New 
Testament, directly or indirectly, so far as I can find, that 
the world, or even the larger portion of it, is to be con- 
verted through the agencies of Christ or otherwise, nor that 
society is to be so perfected that the warring spirit will be 
eliminated, and the wolf and lamb feed together. On the 
other hand, the purpose of the Gospel is expressly stated 
to be to take out a people from the mass of the perishing, 
and to afford a witness to all. Simeon hath declared how 
God at the first did visit the Gentiles to take out of them a 
people for his name. And this Gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto all 
nations; and then shall the end come. Is there ever to be 
a time when it can not be said, Many are called, but few 
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are chosen? Or when, recognizing the unbelief and antag- 
onism of the outlying masses, it shall not be said, Fear 
not, 4ttle flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom ? 

And this leads to a word concerning the relation of the 
coming reign or kingdom of Christ to the view in question. 
A millennium without an absolute and full reign of Christ, 
visible or invisible, would be to compare greater things with 
less, like the tragedy of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 
Yet everywhere this reign or kingdom of Christ is repre- 
sented to be at his coming. When Christ comes to judge 
the world, then, and not before, the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ. Christ is that certain nobleman who, having gone 
into a far country, brings his kingdom with him at his 
return. Paul makes his appeal to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing 
and his kingdom—the epiphany and the reign being evi- 
dently synchronous. What shall be judged, then, of any 
scheme which makes a reign of Christ, whether personal or 
through his saints, before he comes to bring his kingdom? 
It is an unscriptural anticipation. 

What shall be said of certain Old Testament prophecies, 
thought by many to favor the view now in hand ?_ I should 
say of them, as a whole, that in the kind of millennium 
supposed they can have only a partial fulfillment at best. 
They illustrate and describe, indeed, spiritual facts and pros- 
perities that have already occurred, or may again occur, 
throughout the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. But their 
absolute fulfillment seems to be rather in a state of absolute 
holiness and peace, where there is no sin whatever, and 
nothing to mar or disturb, which only can be realized in the 
new heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness, and where Christ is seen and followed whither- 
soever he goeth. Take the passage in Numbers xiv, 21: 
‘‘The Lord said, as truly as I live, all the earth shall be 


filled with the glory of the Lord;” or the passage as it is 
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in Isaiah, and substantially in Habakkuk: ‘‘They shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.” Is all that is here foretold realized in any state or 
degree of moral advancement where sin or ignorance yet 
remains in a single individual? And do the wolf and lamb 
dwell together, in any consummated sense, where every man 
is not perfectly sanctified? And when shall a nation be 
born at once but in the resurrection morn? And when 
shall men go forth and grow up as calves of the stall, with 
not one feeble person among their tribes, but in the new 
day of Christ’s rising as a Sun of righteousness in the end 
of time? There is, indeed, in these passages, and many 
like them, a partial fulfillment in certain spiritual condi- 
tions and attainments on the old earth, and much of the 
language may be legitimately employed with reference to 
them. But the full application of this line of prophecies is 
to conditions not less than those of the new heavens and 
the new earth. If their normal fulfillment was to be in a 
certain degree of the Gospel’s progress on earth, it is 
strange and unaccountable that neither Christ nor his apos- 
tles should, in any instance, have recognized this application 
of them, and cheered the struggling Church with them. A 
passage which is often construed as a promise of the world’s 
conversion, namely: ‘‘They shall all know me, from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them,” really has no such 
reference whatever, but, as the context shows, simply de- 
scribes the spiritual attainment of such as have part in the 
new covenant and recetve the law, not outwardly, as Israel 
of old, but inwardly, as the new Israel. Not all those in 
the old covenant knew God, but all in the new, few or 
many, small or great, truly know him. 

Finally, is it according to reason to expect the develop- 
ment of such a state of mankind as this view calls for, out of 
the past and present of tendencies and men? Is there 
aught in the analogy of the progress and effects of the 
Gospel heretofore, to lead us to expect this? Is there 
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aught to make us look for the elevation of manhood above 
what we see it to be in the average of good men to-day ? 
‘‘We might, indeed,” says a writer, ‘‘maintain that there 
is nothing in the past history of the Church or the world to 
justify the expectation that at any future time the Gospel 
will prevail throughout the entire world as it has never pre- 
vailed in any portion of it.”” Does any one suppose, from 
what he knows of men, and from the analogy of God’s 
working in the past, that even if the Gospel were introduced 
into all the world—the world, as a whole—is to be raised 
above what one of our own evangelized towns is to-day? 
And how near any evangelized community of to-day is to 
millennial happiness and millennial righteousness, I leave 
for any one to say. Then as to this matter of elevating 
the race to the typical millennial standing, which the theory 
requires: What is the race? It is simply an aggregate of 
individual men, each one, in all time, inheriting a fallen 
nature, each one dying at the end of a few years. If you 
could start men with radically improved natures from gen- 
eration to generation, or if you could retain men in this 
world a few hundred years to educate them up physically, 
intellectually, and spiritually, then possibly you might hope 
for the millennial manhood. But the stern fact'is that we 
have to start with each individual as a piece of unregen- 
erate material, throughout all the generations; and we have 
him here only a few years, and he is gone. Then we have 
to begin again. Throughout all time there is about the same 
material to work upon, and just about the same short 
period to work in; and how can we hope for that wondrous 
human or social development, which the evolutionists prom- 
ise and the post-millennialists prophesy ? Christian manhood 
will rise just about as high in the future as in the past, and 
not much higher. Analogy and the facts of the case say so. 


II. Next, THE THEORY OF THE PRE-MILLENNIALISTS. 


This is, in general, that at the second coming of 
Christ the righteous dead will be raised up, and will reign 
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with Christ on the earth renewed, thenceforward a thou- 
sand years; after which there will be a final sharp con- 
flict between saints and sinners, followed by the last judg- 
ment. Speaking most summarily, this is the scheme. 
What shall be said of it? 

In the first place, it virtually denies the Scripture posi- 
tion that the period of the Gospel in which we are now 
living is the last time. If one thing is plain above another, 
it is that the New Testament men regarded themselves as 
having, in Christ and the dispensation of the Spirit, reached 
the world’s last temporal period. ‘‘Little children,” said 
John, ‘‘it is the last time. Even now there are many anti- 
christs, whereby we know that it is the last time.’”’ These 
are the last days, the last times, we are told over and over 
again by other inspired men. And the Apocalypse itself 
declares that the end has come when Christ comes (Revela- 
tion ii, 26); and that then time shall be no longer (Revelation 
x, 6). But the theory proposed would append to the pres- 
ent period another temporal period as unlike the present as 
the present-is unlike that which preceded. The fact that 
this contradicts an explicit and repeated Word of God has 
been too lightly considered. 

Again,:the scheme contradicts the divine teaching as to 
the permanency of the kingdom set up when Christ comes. 
Its advocates plainly say that the particular reign inaugu- 
rated at the second advent, at the end of the present dis- 
pensation, is of limited duration, following which is to be 
a majestic and terrible break-up preceding the final settle- 
ment of things. But according to the Word of God the 
kingdom, made up from the kingdoms of the world at 
Christ’s coming, is an everlasting kingdom, one not suffer- 
ing interruption or intermission. So Daniel vii, 27, teaches. 
So Revelation xi, 15, teaches. When the great voices 
sound the appearing and the kingdom, it is said, ‘‘ And he 
shall reign forever and ever.” 

Once more, the theory in question disowns the Bible 
teaching as to the comprehensive resurrection and judgment 
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to take place at Christ’s appearing. Leaving out of the 
account, for the moment, the passage in the twentieth 
chapter of Revelation, the concurrent teaching of the New 
Testament is, that there is to be just one judgment day and 
scene, in which the dead, good and bad, small and great, 
will be raised up, and stand before the great throne, to be 
there separated as sheep and goats, and to receive admis- 
sion to eternal life or adjudgment to eternal punishment, 
and that this shall be at Christ’s coming and the end of 
the world. 

This is the impression everywhere made upon the Chris- 
tian disciple. The strong passages I would quote in this 
behalf are, John v, 28, 29; Matthew xxv, 31-46; 2 Thes- 
salonians i, 7-10; Revelation xi, 18; Revelation xx, 11-13. 
The first of these passages proclaims the resurrection of 
all, whether to life or- damnation, upon one and the same 
occasion or season. The second plainly declares that the 
whole of this shall be when Christ comes in glory and all 
the holy angels with him. The third expressly says that 
when Christ comes to be glorified in his saints, then shall 
his vengeance be taken on the disobedient, and they receive 
permanent disposal. The two last passages in the Apoca- 
lypse itself are wholly at one with this representation. 
Now is a single figurative passage to be interpreted so as 
to overturn and disown the natural tenor of so many explicit 
declarations, separating by the interval of a new dispensa- 
tion both resurrection and judgment? It is impossible to 
admit such a thing. 

Yet, further, is not Christ’s second advent represented to 
take place at the consummation, closing up, settlement of all 
things? Take this passage, which must have immense 
weight with us: ‘‘ And he shall send Jesus Christ, 
whom the heaven must receive until the times of the res- 
titution of all things.” The general restitution is to be at 
the coming, not by the space of a dispensation afterwards. 
And then this passage: ‘‘This man sat down on the right 
hand of God, from henceforth expecting till his enemies be 
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made his footstool.” But, according to the view consid- 
ered, these enemies are not his footstool for more than a 
thousand years after he has ceased waiting. 

Then the theory assumes a mixed condition of humanity 
on earth during the supposed thousand years, which is to 
me simply monstrous and shocking. I must say this in all 
plainness, for is it not maintained that while the earth will 
be made new, and the righteous dead will be raised up to 
live in a superior position upon it, a remnant of the dis- 
obedient will be brought over from the preliminary destruc- 
tion to live, in their natural and mortal state, on the 
renewed earth in the society of immortal men? men of spir- 
itual and undying bodies mingling with dying men for the 
purpose indeed, if possible, of evangelizing them! How 
the renovated earth is adapted to the life of the two gen- 
eric classes at once is not said,. nor are we told how both 
sustain themselves, or how intimate they are together. 
But the whole thing seems so unnatural and improbable, so 
different from God’s harmonies, that it must prejudice any 
theory that propounds it. The little denomination of Sev- 
enth-Day Adventists has, I believe, a way of escaping this 
difficulty by supposing the raised saints taken to heaven 
during the thousand years, and all the wicked, during the 
same pericd, in the stillness of death, and the earth as 
unpeopled as the crater of an old volcano, after which the 
wicked are raised and the saints transferred for a final 
decisive encounter. Seriously, as mechanical as all this 
proceeding may appear, it is more credible than the other 
supposition of abnormity and heterogeneousness. And 
here we observe that pre-millennialists are divided into all 
sorts of theories as to the character of the races, occupa- 
tions, and events during the thousand years—which of 
itself suggests a query whether a tract of the future so 
hard to adjust is, after all, to have any existence in fact. 

The question will arise, again and again, What is the 
use of a millennium after Christ appears? Will any one 
tell us what is gained to the government of God or the 
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vindication of his attributes by remitting the fierce judg- 
ment begun at the appearing of Christ, and then repeating 
or resuming it after a thousand years? What new phase 
of man’s or Satan’s nature is brought out? What advance 
is made in the glory of God? After the experiment of an 
imperfect and mixed millennium, it is only the old conflict 
between good and evil that emerges to view, to be ended 
by what must be regarded as a third coming of Christ. 

Furthermore, if the view here examined were true, it 
seems altogether unaccountable that we find not one word 
to forecast or support it in the highly minute eschatology of 
Daniel, whoin some things anticipates the book of Revelation; 
nor one word in Christ’s programme of the future given in 
the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew; and, speaking ad 
hominem, not one word or hint in the great pyramid of Ghi- 
zeh, where the pre-millennialist finds symbols of the dispensa- 
tions of God up to the second coming of Christ, but only 
symbolical silence as to any dispensation beyond but heaven 
itself. It is amusing to find Seiss putting on the diagram 
of the pyramid marks of what he thinks ought to be, and 
of what he expects yet to find, in harmony with his millen- 
narianism. As yet, however, the dispensations of God are 
swallowed up in eternity at the second advent, when strug- 
gles are over, and the limitless ocean of rest begins. 

We are prepared now, I think, to consider what may be 
the teaching of God in the wonderful Revelation xx, 1-6. 
After all, and in spite of all, does this passage teach a 
divided resurrection, a divided judgment, and a millennium 
interjected after Christ’s advent? It seems to me there is a 
fair, unforced, and natural interpretation, furnishing a result 
more in harmony with other passages of Scripture. 

In the first place, it does not admit of a doubt that 
strange assumptions have been made, and most wondrous 
stretches of inference have been intruded in current exposi- 
tions of our passage. For example, it has been assumed that 
the binding of Satan, the personal head of evil beings, 
involved the binding also of all other evil beings with him, 
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and the abolishment of evil in general from the earth. But 
it must be remembered that there are tremendous forces of 
evil in institutions and systems and hearts of men, and even 
demons, besides all that the great dragon can do, and 
which may still work most calamitously, though the great 
dragon himself be shut up in special punishment. Shut 
him up; that does not make a millennium of purity or 
peace on earth. Sin is still rampant, and those having 
received authority from Satan are active; although there 
may be less of violence and blood. Remove Satan from 
the earth, if you please, a thousand years; the world is still 
a corrupt and sinning world, and beasts and their images 
still thrive. 

Again, it has been assumed that the resurrection spoken 
of is a bodily resurrection, when, in reality, nothing of the 
kind is stated. Indeed, I believe the words of the inspired 
writer are so chosen as to guard against such a construc- 
tion. He says expressly that he saw the souls of persons 
who had been beheaded for the witness of Jesus; not souls 
beheaded, but souls of those who had died by capital exe- 
cution. And these souls, already existing, and not desti- 
tute of form, lived and reigned with Christ. They were 
raised up, in their still bodiless state, to higher life and 
honor in connection with Christ; exceptional reward for 
their exceptional sufferings; exaltation running contempo- 
raneous with the casting down of him who had caused their 
violent death. Their raising up to this exalted association 
with Christ was as another life to them. 

It has, again, been assumed that the reigning with Christ 
must be on this earth, of which not one word is said. On 
the other hand, it is souls invisible to us that live and 
reign, and they reign in that condition with Christ where he 
is. He does not come, in this case, to reign with them. 
The whole is a transaction in the to us invisible world, by 
the natural suggestion of the language. And it is called 
the first resurrection, it may be, because it is the prelude 
and promise of that far more glorious and perfect exalta- 
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tion which shall attend the Lord’s second coming, when all 
saints shall stand in his very image. Is it not a remarkable 
stretch of inference to conclude from all this that there 
must bea millennial reign of righteousness on earth, whether 
before or after Christ? As if, forsooth, a punishment of 
Satan and an exaltation of a class of souls, in the invisible 
world, meant millennial righteousness in the material world. 
I can well understand all that is said of the shutting up 
of Satan, or the reigning of martyr-souls, to happen with 
comparatively little change to the moral conditions of 
earth, particularly as no notable change is stated, or even 
suggested. 

In completing the interpretation, this is the place to 
enlarge the outlook, and discover, if possible, the adjustment 
of our passage, with its natural meaning, to the book itself 
in which it appears. This will greatly confirm the view 
already maintained. 

A repeated and prayerful reading of the book of Reve- 
lation will reveal a peculiar mode of progress ‘in the apoca- 
lyptic portions. The advance in the book seems to be by 
a kind of cyclonic or spherical motion, or like a slowly 
moving clock with its pendulum constantly swinging back- 
ward as well as forward. The revelation will, for instance, 
touch the early martyr age; then leap forward to the end 
of the world; and then go back to activities and events 
passed over in making the long leap. In Revelation vi, 
12-17, the day of judgment is reached; but in the opening 
of the next chapter we are taken back to the time of delay 
and the age of conversion or sealing the servants of God. 
Then forward the revelation goes to the .hour when the 
elect will all be in glory; then backward to the experience 
of men on earth struggling and praying; then forward 
again to the end of praying, when the angel throws a cen- 
ser into the earth, filled with judgment-fire instead of holy 
incense. Onward the revealing goes through the steps 
of judgment, but not without going back, before the descrip- 
tion is ended, to the centuries of Gospel preaching by the 
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witnesses of Christ. The scene of the final woes is then 
given. Following immediately is a review of the Church 
through centuries of trial at the hands, first of Satan, then 
of the beast authorized by him, then of Satan again, hav- 
ing been let loose. Afterwards the judgment of Babylon 
is described at great length, the plagues and the vials, with 
final scenes of Christ’s appearing and triumph; but not 
without return to scenes of time, visible or invisible. Such 
a zigzag progress is there in this strange apocalypse. It is 
not the unfolding of a connected panorama, but a throwing 
upon the canvas of vision of a number of pictures in a 
line that often returns upon itself. And the returns are 
made without warning. One has to attend well to the 
nature of the case, as well as to many little hints, to know 
whether the revelation is still forward, or has suddenly 
gone backward. 

This leads to the further remark that what the revela- 
tion goes back to, from time to time, is frequently some 
hint or expression which has been left unfolded, in the eager 
pressure to say some other thing more absorbing at the 
time. A hint of something will be given, which will get 
its unfolding or disposal several chapters, it may be, after- 
wards. These are called ‘‘anticipative hints’’ by one inter- 
preter (Alford). Terms will be used in an early part which 
later parts throw light upon. Queries will be raised at an 
early stage which a later will answer. 

Now, it is evident, upon a patient comparison, that our 
passage in the twentieth chapter is one of these sudden 
returns of the revelation to unfold hints or answer queries 
previously started. In Revelation vi, 9, 10, 11, the souls of 
those slain for their testimony are seen under the altar, and 
they long fdr vindication and the triumph of justice. They 
are merely told that white robes are given them, and they 
shall rest a little while for others slain in like manner. But 
how little this seems to meet their longing. And one won- 
ders why no more is said. But more shall be said before 
the revelation closes. The lacking words shall come when 
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a breathing time occurs. The opening of the twentieth 
chapter takes up the unanswered and deferred matter, and 
gives us some very satisfactory words upon it. Those souls 
under the altar shall be raised to peculiar honor with Christ t 
on his throne, and the dragon who persecuted them to ef 
death shall be shut up a thousand years. Revelation vi, Wie 
9-11, is the question, and Revelation xx, 2-4, is the answer. ae 
Then as to Satan, we find him cast down to earth, perse- : 
cuting the Church, and in vain casting a flood after it as it 
goes into the wilderness. But where is the dragon after 
that? Nothing more is said of his immediate and personal 
working among men for long periods. Other adverse pow- ts 
ers, the beast, his image, and the false prophet, are working ; 
but Satan is in the background. There is some hint, as 
at Revelation xi, 7, of his coming up out of the abyss to ‘l 
make war with the saints. But how did he get down into “ 
the abyss? In Revelation ix, 11, he is called the angel 
of the abyss. But why? Then in Revelation xvii, 8, he 
is mysteriously described as one who was, and is not, and is 
to come up out of the abyss. Why is this? The unfold- 
ing of the whole matter comes in our passage, which tells us 
that the dragon, active upon the earth, was seized and shut 
up in the abyss for a thousand years, after which he comes 
forth. This explains the anticipative hints, every one. It, 
clears up what could not be otherwise understood. And 
so our passage is not to describe a new era or dispensation, 
but to declare transactions taking place during our Chris- 
tian era, and only mysteriously hinted before. It is the 
return of the revelation to take up threads before dropped, 
but not forgotten. This is all there is to a passage on 
which new dispensations have been reared up like inverted 
pyramids. a 
It only remains that I summarize briefly my own belief 
as to the future, the basis for which has been already largely 
set forth. My conviction is, that while the evangelized areas 
will widen through the work of missions, the life and level 
of Christian society in time to come will not vary materially 
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from what it is to-day, save that at the end there will be a 
great falling away and the man of sin fully revealed. This 
may be at any moment. I do not know of any unfulfilled 
prophecies, designed to precede the coming of Christ, 
which may not come to pass in a very short time. With- 
out fixing upon a time, I believe we are to look for the 
literal, visible second advent of Christ at any time, and to 
watch for it. The Jews as a nation are to be converted; 
but that say be when every eye shall see the Son of man, 
including those who pierced him. In that crisis there may 
be a great conviction, and then the exclamation, ‘‘ Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” I fully 
believe that when Christ comes there will be a bodily resur- 
rection of the just and the unjust, and the general judg- 
ment described in Matthew xxv, 31-46, and Revelation xx, 
11-13; that then the earth will be renewed, as the bodies 
of the saints are renewed; that upon the earth renewed 
and glorified the new Jerusalem, the present abode of 
Christ and the angels, will come down, and with it be iden- 
tified ; that this will be the eternal home of the sons of the 
resurrection of life, without any broken period which a 
millennium implies, and without any fresh apostasies or 
conflicts with Satan. All the millennium that I believe in 
-is the period of the shutting up of the dragon in the abyss, 
and of the peculiar exaltation of a martyr-class in the 
invisible world; both which transactions take place while 
Christian history is making, and without affecting materially 
the moral condition of the world while they last. And 
this, for substance, so far as I am able to learn, was the 
prevailing view of the reformers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 
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ArtTicLe VII. 


THE SIN UNTO DEATH AND PRAYER. 


BY C. E.'W. DOBBS, D. D. 


In the first epistle of John (v, 16) we read: ‘If any 
man see his brother sin a sin which zs not unto death, he 
shall ask, and he shall give him life for them that sin not 
unto death. There is a sin unto death: I do not say that 
he shall pray for it.’”” Assuming that the ‘‘sin unto death” 
is that sin against the Holy Spirit, concerning which the 
Lord uttered words so fearful (Matthew xii, 31, 32; Mark 
iii, 28-30), let us endeavor to understand the apostle’s 
teaching as to the relation of that sin to the intercessory 
prayer of the Christian. Does this passage authorize him 
to pass judgment upon his sinning brother, and to ‘‘avoid 

- prayer for him?” 

Concerning the nature of the ‘‘sin unto death” a few 
sentences will suffice. Dogmatic utterance is ill suited to 
a theme so pregnant with fearful thought. The general 
opinion seems to be that this sin consists in ‘‘ that persist- 
ent rejection of the Holy Spirit which, in the end, silences 
his striving voice and drives him from the door of the heart.” 
This is the point everywhere urged by the noted evangelist 
Dr. A. B. Earle, in his sermon on the ‘‘Unpardonable 
Sin.” Probably the large majority of sermons on the sub- 
ject run in this exegetical groove. But our Lord’s lan- 
guage shows (so it appears to me) that that sin was a 
definite act of the mind and heart, whereas the current 
opinion regards it as a gradual development of depravity— 
as a series of sins. 

The context of Matthew xii, 31, if carefully studied, 
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will reveal a peculiar mental and moral state of the captious 
Pharisees environing Jesus, in the depths of which we are 
to look for those elements which constituted the ‘‘blas- 
phemy against the Spirit.” The warning words of the Lord 
are connected with, and are seen to grow out of, that con- 
text by the significant ‘‘therefore.’’ What had those Phari- 
sees done? They had said: ‘‘ This fellow doth not cast out 
devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” Against 
the verity of the mitacles they utter no word. The over- 
whelming testimony to their reality had compelled their 
reluctant admission. They uew that ‘‘mighty works” 
were done by him; yet they were resolved not to admit the 
claim of the Mighty Worker. They. had prejudged the 
case. So inveterate were their malevolent feelings towards 
Jesus, that they derided the supposition of a divine presence 
and energy in the miracles. Instead of candidly saying, as 
did Nicodemus, ‘‘We know that thou art a teacher come 
from God; for no man can do these signs that thou doest 
except God be with him,” they explained those signs by 
assuming demoniacal agency. ‘‘Therefore” Jesus charged 
upon them this awful sin of blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit. Clearly this blasphemy was that perverse attri- 
buting to the power of Satan those unquestionable mira- 
cles which Jesus performed by the ‘‘ finger of God” and 
the power of the Holy Spirit. This was done in the face 
of evidence which had undoubtedly convinced their minds. 
It was no sin of ignorance. It was the deliberate and 
malicious rejection of the known truth! Mark gives us 
the key to the mystery when he adds to his account of 
this interview, ‘‘Because they said, He hath an unclean 
spirit.’’ (Mark iii, 30.) 

In the beginning of this article it was assumed that the 
blasphemy against the Spirit and the sin unto death were 
identical. This position is not, indeed, admitted by all 
expositors, nor is it altogether free from difficulty ; yet, upon 
the whole, it is most probably the correct view. Advanc- 
ing, then, from the immediate circumstances calling forth 
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the words of our Lord, the question meets us, What were 
the circumstances which made this sin possible when John 
wrote? It may be answered: 1. That the same miracle- 
working power was with the apostles, ever evidencing the 
divine authority of their mission and teaching. 2. The 
same ‘‘evil heart of unbelief” led Jew and Gentile to ‘‘do 
despite to the Spirit.” Many ‘‘antichrists’’ were with 
fiendish hate resisting the unmistakable ‘‘ witness that God 
had borne concerning his Son.” Thus there was virtually 
the same combination of light in the head and malice in 
the heart, which led the Pharisees into the awful pit of 
hopeless condemnation. This state of mind and heart was 
indicative of a moral character in which the soul was wholly 
out of sympathy with good, and persistently intent only 
upon evil. To such a soul there was ‘‘no opening for 
repentance, and therefore none for forgiveness.’’ The soul 
so lost to good was incapable of receiving those sweet im- 
pressions and melting influences which constrain to peni- 
tence. ‘‘Guilty of eternal sin,” no note of warning could 
alarm, no message of grace could persuade. ‘‘The capacity 
for goodness in any form was destroyed by this kind of 
antagonism. ”’* 

From this view of the subject it will be reasonably con- 
cluded that the ‘‘sin unto death”’ is rarely committed at the 
present time ; if indeed it was not, by its very nature, neces- 
sarily confined to the age of miracles, by which was di- 
vinely attested the verity of the Gospel. If this sin has 
passed the limits of that age, and does even now bring its 
irrevocable curse upon the soul of any sinner, we must look 
for it (in the language of the distinguished expositor last 
quoted) ‘‘in the ultimate stage of antagonism to God and to 
his truth, when the clearest proofs of divine power and 
goodness are (knowingly and maliciously) distorted into 
evidence that the power is evil. The human nature in that 
extremest debasement has identified itself with the devil 
nature, and must share its doom.”’ 


* Rev. E. H. Plumpire, D. D., in Ellicott’s ‘*Commentary.” 
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We come to the examination of the last clause in the 
verse we have quoted from John’s first epistle: ‘‘I do not 
say that he shall pray for it.” Does the apostle teach here 
that we are competent to distinguish this sin and avoid pray- 
ing for it? On the contrary, such an interpretation en- 
tirely misses the point of the apostle. So far from author- 
izing such a setting of ourselves in judgment as to decide 
the guilt of our fellow-men in this particular direction, the 
apostle discountenances this very thing. The meaning is 
obscured in the translation of the original ¢owrtyon by 
‘*pray.”’ Nowhere else is this word so rendered, when the 
prayer is that of man to God, of the creature to the 
Creator. The ‘‘shall ask” of the preceding clause is the 
rendering of a different word, afr7joe, which does express 
prayer. The difference between the two words is brought 
out very clearly by Archbishop Trench, in his ‘‘Syno- 
nyms of the New Testament,” from which work we quote 
as follows: 

“The distinction between the words is this: airéw, the Latin Zefa, 
is more submissive and suppliant, indeed, the constant word by which 
is expressed the seeking of the inferior fom the superior (Acts xii, 20) ; 
of the beggar from him that should give alms (Acts iii, 2) ; of the sub- 
ject from the ruler (Ezra viii, 22); of man from God (Matthew vii, 
7). . «+ ‘Epwrdw, on the other hand, is the Latin vogo, or sometimes 
(as John xvi, 23) 2#¢errogo—which, indeed, is the only meaning that in 
classical Greek it has; never there meaning to asf, but only to zx/erro- 
gate, or to inquire. Like the Latin vogo, it implies on the part of the 
asker a certain equality, as of king with king (Luke xiv, 32); or, if not 
equality, familiarity with him from whom the gift or favor is sought, 
which lends authority to the request.’’* 

By consulting the following passages the New Testament 
usage of 2owzdw will be easily seen: Matthew xv, 23; xvi, 
13; Xxi, 24; xxii, 46; Mark ix, 32; Luke iv, 38; John 
i, 19; xiv, 16; xvi, 23; e¢ al. The last passage admir- 
ably distinguishes between the two words: ‘‘ And in that 
day ye shall ask me nothing. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will 
give it you.” Unfortunately, the distinction is wholly ob- 
*Trench’s ‘*Synonyms,” page 196. 
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scured in our translation. It is strange that the Bible Union 
revisers overlooked it. The Canterbury revisers attempt to 
bring out the distinction by putting in the margin the alter- 
native rendering (for the first ‘‘shall ask”), ‘‘shall ask me 
no question.”” The Greek word is épwryeete, while the 
second ‘‘shall ask” renders aétjoyte. Our Lord’s meaning 
may be expressed thus: ‘‘In that day, when the promised 
Comforter, the Holy Spirit of truth, shall have come into 
your hearts, you will have no need to zuterrogate or to inquire 
of me as to the meaning of my teaching, for he shall guide 
you into all truth.” The Savior, in the next clause, begins 
the promise of a new blessing; namely, the answer to 
prayer which, after his ascension, would be offered in his 
name to the Father. 

This inquiry into the meaning of ¢owrdw prepares us for 
understanding the mooted clause in 1 John v, 16. Of this 
Trench remarks: 

“The Christian intercessor for his brethren, St. John declares, shall 
not assume tlie authority which would be implied in making request for 
a sinner who had sinned the sin unto death, whatever this may be, that 
it might be forgiven to him.” 

Archbishop Trench was one of the Canterbury revisers, 
and turning to the passage in question, in the ‘‘ New Ver- 
sion,” we behold unmistakable evidence of his hand in 
the rendering: ‘‘There is a’sin unto death; not concerning 
this do I say that he should make request.”” Of course, this . 
rendering shows that some discussion of the subject was 
had in the ‘‘ Jerusalem Chamber,” and that the bias of the 
author of the above quoted sentence from the ‘‘Synonyms,” 
determined the final form of the passage. But why should 
épwtyjon be translated make request any more than pray? 
It has been seen that its general New Testament usage is 
to express zuguiry. Trench says it is universally so em- 
ployed in classical Greek. Why depart from its usual sig- 
nificance? Why should it not have its classical meaning 
here? Then the apostle would seem to discourage, if he 


does not forbid, our inquiring whether any particular sinner 
VoL. IV, No. 16—33 
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has sinned the sin unto death! ‘‘Not concerning this do I 
say that he should inquire,” or ‘‘concerning this I say that 
he shall not inquire.” 

This interpretation is not only justified on philological 
grounds, but it is certainly more in harmony with the whole 
tenor of Gospel teaching. The heart is open only to the 
eye of the omniscient Judge. He only can know the mo- 
tives which lie back of every word and act, and which 
invest word and act with moral character. He has com- 
manded us to make intercessory prayer for our sinning 
brother, and has coupled with that command a gracious 
promise. Precious thought! Our prayers for erring mor- 
tals move the forgiving compassion of the All-Father! The 
only limit to effectual intercession is that hidden ‘‘sin unto 
death,” into whose awful darkness no human judgment may 
presume to pry. It is not for us to intermit our interces- 
sion for any who yet linger on this side the ‘‘judgment-seat 
of Christ.” To cease that intercession for any sinner upon 
the ground that we judge him to be guilty of the ‘‘sin unto 
death,” would betoken a spirit utterly inconsistent with that 
reverent humility which shrinks from a presumptuous pry- 
ing into the secret things of the divine judgment, and with 
that solicitous charity which ever prompts the Christian 
heart to pray for all men. 




















POURING AND SPRINKLING. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE RISE OF THE USE OF POURING AND SPRINK- 
LING FOR BAPTISM. 


BY REV. NORMAN FOX. 


In the Roman Catholic Church the ordinary act of bap- 
tism is a pouring of water upon the head of the candidate. 
In the Greek Church, on the other hand, it is immersion; 
and, in his ‘‘ Lectures on the Eastern Church,’’ Dean Stan- 
ley declares that ‘‘the most illustrious and venerable portion 
of it, that of the Byzantine Empire, absolutely repudiates 
and ignores any other mode of administration as essentially 
invalid.’’ To the student of history these facts suggest the 
question, Whence arose this difference between the East- 
ern Church and the Church of Rome? If immersion was 
not practiced in the primitive Church, when and how did it 
come into use? If the apostolic Churches used pouring and 
sprinkling, together with immersion, when and why did the 
Eastern Church come to deny their validity? On the other 
hand, if we say that pouring was unknown to apostolic 
practice, we must ask: 

1. When did it make its appearance in the Church ? 

2. For what reason was it introduced ? 

3. By what means has it become able, in the Western 
Church, to supplant immersion almost entirely ? 

The date of the first use of pouring is fixed with toler- 
able precision by the epistle of Cyprian to Magnus, in 
which we find the oldest extant argument for the recogni- 
tion of affusion as baptism. This epistle is the most ancient 
document in the voluminous literature of ‘‘the baptismal 
controversy.” Cyprian says: 


“You have also inquired, dearest son, what I think concerning 
those who, in sickness and debility, have laid hold on the grace of 
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God, whether they are to be regarded as Christians in regular standing, 
seeing they have not been immersed in the water of salvation, but it 
has merely been poured upon them. 

‘So far as my poor ability comprehends the matter, I consider that 
in the sacraments which pertain to salvation, when the case is one 
of strict necessity and God grants his indulgence, divine simpler meth- 
ods confer the whole benefit upon believers. 

“And it should not disturb any that the sick are only sprinkled or 
poured upon, since the Holy Scripture says [Here he quotes Ezekiel 
xxxvi, 25: ‘Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you,’ and certain 
passages in Numbers about the sprinkling of the water of purification]. 
Whence it appears that the sprinkling of water has equal efficacy with 
the full bath of salvation.” 


But he finally says: 


“If any think they have not obtained the blessing, since they have 
merely been poured upon with the saving water, they must not be 
ensnared ; and so, if they escape the ills of their_sickness and recover, 
let them be baptized. But if they can not be baptized after they have 
been sanctified by ecclesiastical baptism, why should they be troubled 
as to their own faith or the mercy of the Lord? 

“T have answered your letter, dearest son, so far as my poor and 
small ability is capable of doing, and so far as in me lies I have shown 
what I think; prescribing, however, to no officer that he go contrary 
to what he considers right, for each must give account of his own con- 
duct to the Lord.” 

The first thing shown by this letter of Cyprian, and it 
is shown beyond any possibility of denial, is that when this 
epistle was written (that is, in the middle of the third cen- 
tury), the ordinary baptism was immersion. What called 
forth the letter was a denial of the ‘‘good and regular 
standing”’ of certain persons who, converted in sickness, 
when immersion was impossible, had merely been poured 
upon. How could such a denial have arisen had not 
immersion been the regular practice? The standing of 
these persons is challenged on the ground that they have 
merely received pouring. Does not this prove conclusively 
that pouring was only an exceptional usage? And, re- 
garding affusion or aspersion, all that Cyprian asks is that 
it be not condemned in the case of the sick, in cases 
where immersion is absolutely out of the question. He 
does not even intimate that the use of pouring would be 
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proper in ordinary cases. He proceeds on the assumption 
that when immersion is practicable, the convert is, of course, 
to be immersed. The use of affusion, in cases other than 
that of necessity, is plainly something which was never 
thought of by any one at that day. His elaborate argu- 
ment, that affusion might be used in extraordinary cases, is 
proof positive that in ordinary cases it was never employed. 
To prove, then, that the baptism of the early Church was 
immersion, we need cite merely this one document. This 
epistle of Cyprian to Magnus settles the matter beyond 
any question. 

But other passages, to the same effect, may be cited 
in abundance from the writings of the second and third 
centuries. 

That ancient document, called The Epistle of Barnabas, 
one of the earliest writings of the post-apostolic Church, 
speaks of baptism as a descent into and emersion from 
the water; and this form of speech is used by many of the 
Fathers. 

The Shepherd of Hermas, in fanciful imagery, repre- 
sents baptism by the rolling into the water of the stones of 
which the tower, representing the Church, is to be built. 

Clemens Alexandrinus speaks of baptism as a birth from 
water as from a mother. 

Irenzus compares baptism to the dipping of Naaman in 
the Jordan. 

Tertullian describes it by the word mergitamur. He 
compares it to the bringing forth of living creatures by the 
waters at the creation; to the lame man’s dipping in the 
pool which was troubled by the angel; to the purging by the 
deluge of the iniquity of the ancient world; nay, he even 
finds a suggestion of it in the text, ‘‘another flesh of fishes.” 

Cyprian repeatedly speaks of baptism as a dipping, and 
says that ‘‘in the laver of saving water the fire of Gehenna 
is extinguished.” ® 

The ancient writers repeatedly compare baptism to the 
burial of the Lord. The baptism of Jesus is compared by 
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Tertullian to Moses’ casting the tree into the waters, and in 
the Clementine Homilies, to the taking of Moses from 
the water. 

Hippolytus, in florid rhetoric, says of Jesus’ baptism: 
‘‘O things strange beyond compare! How should the 
boundless river that makes glad the city of God have been 
dipped in a little water! The illimitable spring that bears 
life to all men, and has no end, was covered by poor and 
temporary waters !” 

Gregory Thaumaturgus says of the same: ‘‘Once of 
old, O river Jordan, didst thou see Israel pass through thee, 
and thou didst divide thy floods and wait in expectation 
of the passage of the people. But now divide thyself and 
embrace the stainless limbs of him who,” etc. And he 
represents Jesus as saying: ‘‘Suffer it to be so now. Im- 
merse me in the streams of Jordan, even as she who bore 
me wrapped me in swaddling-clothes.” Again he says, 
comparing Jesus to a weapon: ‘‘This sword did our leader 
forge against the enemy with fire in the virgin furnace, and 
gave it its point by the energy of his invincible divinity, 
and dipped it in the water of an undefiled baptism, and sharp- 
ened it by sufferings, and made it bright by the mystical 
resurrection.” 

The ancient legend of the martyrdom of Thekla says 
that when, not having as yet been able to be baptized, she 
was led out to die by the teeth of the wild beasts, ‘‘she 
turned and saw a trench full of water, and throwing herself 
into it she exclaimed, ‘In the name of Jesus Christ I am 
baptized on my last day.’” 

Justin Martyr, writing but half a century from the 
death of the last of the apostles, and before the Churches 
had erected buildings for immersion, such as the magnifi- 
cent baptisteries, so many of which still remain in the cities 
of Southern Europe, represents the congregation as going 
out to the water to observe the ordinance of baptism, a 
thing they surely would not have done could a single bowl- 
ful have answered their purpose. 
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In the Clementine Homilies we have the same pic- 
ture of a primitive baptism. They go out to seek some 
sheltered spot, where the ceremony can be administered 
without attracting attention. ‘‘ Accordingly,” says the nar- 
rator, ‘‘when we had come to the seashore, he baptized her 
where, between some rocks, was a place quiet and clean.” 
Surely, this reads like the story of some rural Baptist 
church of our own day. 

In earlier centuries it was not unusual for pious fraud 
to make interpolations in the writings of the Fathers in 
support of some disputed doctrine; but it is not necessary 
for immersionists to resort to any such expedient, for, in 
the writings of the second and third centuries are scores of 
passages to the same effect as the foregoing. The repre- 
sentation of baptism as immersion appears again and again 
in the early Christian writings. In the description of par- 
ticular baptisms, in the acts to which baptism is compared, 
in the imagery by which it is presented, the fact that bap- 
. tism was immersion is constantly reappearing. To deny 
that the ancient baptism was a dipping, one might as well 
deny that the ancient Church had any baptism at all. And 
when the standard historians—among others, Mosheim, 
Neander, Hase, Guericke, Kurtz, Schaff, and Stanley— 
unite in declaring that the baptism of the early Church was 
a burial in water, he who denies this shows not only that 
he has never glanced over the original documents, but that 
he can not have taken the pains to note the assertions of 
those who have given them a study. 

But this epistle of Cyprian shows also that the apostles 
never practiced affusion for baptism. It has been suggested 
that though immersion was the ordinary baptism of apos- 
tolic times, pouring and sprinkling may also have been 
used, at least in special cases. This epistle, however, ren- 
ders every such supposition absolutely untenable. 

It will be noticed that Cyprian adduces but one consid- 
eration in defense of the validity of affusion; namely, the 
fact that certain sprinklings were used in the Mosaic ritual. 
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This is the same as if it were suggested that fish might be 
substituted for bread in the Lord’s Supper, because once, 
on the shore of the lake, Jesus gave broiled fish to his dis- 
ciples. The fact that sprinkling was prescribed on certain 
occasions would not justify its use in other cases where im- 
mersion was commanded. The employment by Cyprian 
of so weak an argument shows that he knew of none better. 

And Cyprian practically admits that the validity of affu- 
sion is a matter by no means beyond doubt. His words 
are: ‘‘So far as my poor ability comprehends the matter,” 
and ‘‘I have shown how it seems to me.” It may be 
suggested that these are merely expressions of modesty 
and humility. Now, surely, there is some humility and 
modesty among Roman Catholic and Presbyterian doctors 
of to-day, but no such a one would answer thus meekly 
and hesitatingly if asked by a young brother whether affu- 
sion could be regarded as valid in the case of one too sick 
to be immersed. No such a one would say with Cyprian 
that he did not wish to influence the action of others to 
lead them to practice affusion in such cases. No such 
a one would consent with Cyprian that a person who had 
received pouring in sickness should, on his recovery, be 
immersed. These things show plainly that Cyprian was 
not so confident in his position as is the affusionist of 
to-day—that Cyprian regarded the validity of affusion as 
something which was far from certain. 

Now mark these dates: John, the last of the apostles, 
died about the year 100. This epistle of Cyprian was 
written about the year 250; that is, only a century and a 
half after the close of the apostolic age. Cyprian may 
have known men whose fathers had talked with those who 
had seen the apostles themselves baptize. Had the apostles 
ever used pouring for baptism, Cyprian would certainly have 
known the fact, and would certainly have adduced it here. 
He would never have rested his case on Mosaic sprinklings 
had he known of apostolic affusions. He would never 
have admitted the doubtfulness of the validity of that which | 
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the apostles themselves had practiced. Nay, had the apos- 
tles ever used pouring for baptism, Cyprian would never 
have had occasion to write this letter; for all, in his day, 
would have known the fact, and the validity of affusion 
would never have been questioned. He who would affirm 
that affusion was practiced, even in the rarest cases, in the 
apostolic age, must take the ground that in only a century 
and a half this fact had been entirely forgotten in the 
Churches, and this at a period when apostolic tradition was 
a matter of particularly earnest inquiry. The very fact that 
in the middle of the third century there was a denial of 
the validity of affusion, and that this denial was not met 
by the declaration that the apostles themselves sometimes 
practiced it, this one fact proves completely and beyond 
all controversy that the use of sprinkling or pouring for 
baptism was absolutely unknown in the apostolic age. 
This letter of Cyprian to Magnus is a document which 
proves, beyond all denial, that immersion was not merely 
the ordinary but also the only baptism of the days of the 
apostles. 

Alas, poor Cyprian! He was a man of considerable 
information, but he knew very little in comparison with 
some men in our day. Cyprian never rode on a steam- 
boat, never subscribed for a daily paper, and this epistle to 
Magnus makes it evident that he never read any of our 
wonderful modern treatises which make it plain that the 
apostles always practiced affusion. He had never been 
informed that the hydraulic deficiencies of Jerusalem were 
such that immersion was out of the question there. He 
had never seen developed those astounding mathematical 
processes of demonstration that the three thousand, for 
lack of time, must have been sprinkled in platoons by the 
flirt of a brush. He seems never to have been informed that 
the Greek word daftizo means not merely to dip or immerse, 
but also to pour upon, to sprinkle, to bedew—in short, any 
thing that any body could ever ask to have it mean. But 
we may say of Cyprian, what has been said in defense of 
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others, that ‘‘his faults were merely the faults of his age ;” 
for no one else in his day seems ever to have heard of these 
wonderful things. Cyprian, at Carthage, must have been 
in constant communication, and even personal intercourse, 
with ecclesiastics from Antioch, Alexandria, and other 
eastern cities, men to whom Greek was their native tongue; 
why did they never coach him on this capital point? Alas, 
the Greek-speaking portions of Christendom are the very 
ones which have never, even to this day, found out that the 
Greek word daptizo may mean something else than immerse. 
This degree of philological knowledge has been attained 
only in modern times and among Western nations, notably 
by certain scholars of this great and glorious continent, of 
the very existence of which Cyprian never heard. The 
elegant rector, the bold circuit rider, or the learned Presby- 
terian doctor of to-day can give forth on this matter a wealth 
of learning of which Cyprian or Chrysostom never dreamed! 

And we may say that Cyprian’s method of treating the 
subject shows still further that affusion was unknown for a 
long period after the apostles. Had it been in use for 
some time when he wrote, or throughout the Churches gen- 
erally, we may say that he would have mentioned this fact, 
or at least have spoken more boldly, as many like Dean 
Stanley, who freely admit that affusion is of post-apostolic 
origin, are yet firm in its defense as sanctioned by long and 
wide usage. Had a general use of affusion been introduced 
earlier than Cyprian’s time, would not the contest regard- 
ing its propriety have come earlier and been already de- 
cided? The fact that in the middle of the third century 
the validity of affusion was denied, and that even Cyprian 
only half affirms its propriety, indicates that as late as the 
middle of the third century it was a novelty. This epistle 
of Cyprian to Magnus not only shows that the use of affu- 
sion was an exceptional thing in the early Church, and 
post-apostolic in its origin; it also indicates that the time 
of that origin was but little, if any, before the middle of the 
third century. 
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We now come to the question why affusion came to 
be practiced. Immersion being the divinely ordained and 
the customary ceremony, why was any other introduced? 
True, in cases of severe sickness immersion was out of the 
question, but a command of God to us is suspended by our 
inability to obey that command. If obedience to the injunc- 
tion to rest from labor on the Sabbath would involve leav- 
ing our sick ones to suffer; if under the command to cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper a Church were so situated that to 
obtain the wine necessary would cost the money needed for 
the relief of the poor, God would have mercy and not sac- 
rifice, and the command would be suspended. So, though 
Jesus commands each of his followers to be immersed, if 
the sickness of the convert renders the immersion imprac- 
ticable or perilous, it is perfectly proper to let him die 
without any baptismal.ceremony. Why was not this always 
done in Cyprian’s day? It was because by that time there 
had arisen a gross corruption of the doctrine of baptism, a 
belief in baptismal regeneration. 

The baptism of John and that of the apostles was merely 
a symbol. John’s baptism was ‘‘unto repentance,” but it 
did not work repentance in men’s hearts; he would not 
baptize men till they brought forth ‘‘fruits meet for repent- 
ance,” till they gave evidence that they had already fully 
repented. So when, by the apostles, men were ‘‘ baptized 
into Christ,” they were not by that ceremony actually 
united to Christ; the baptism was merely a token that 
through faith they had already come into vital: union with 
him. No spiritual change was wrought in the baptism; 
the ceremony was merely a symbol that the change had 
already taken place. 

But it is a natural error to confound symbol with sub- 
stance, the sign with the thing signified. And by the time 
in which Cyprian wrote, the idea had arisen that a spir- 
itual change was not merely symbolized, but was actually 
wrought in baptism; that this change was wrought only in 
baptism, and consequently that he who died unbaptized was 
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lost. We may recognize this idea in Cyprian’s expressions, 
‘‘the saving water,” ‘‘the bath of salvation,” and it often 
appears in writings of the period. 

One result of this superstition was the rise of the prac- 
tice of the baptism of infants. Believing that salvation was 
secured in baptism, men became anxious to have their 
babes immersed, especially the sickly, who might not sur- 
vive till years of understanding. It may be remarked that 
with infant baptism came also infant communion, which 
was for centuries the prevailing practice, which, moreover, is 
still the practice of the Oriental Church; and logically, too, 
for no argument can be adduced for the baptism of infants 
which may not with equal reason be urged for bringing 
them to the Lord’s Supper. And the growth of supersti- 
tion in the days of Cyprian is seen in the fact that in his 
treatise ‘‘Concerning the Lapsed’’ he mentions, with ap- 
proval, the bringing of an unconscious babe to the Lord’s 
Supper, and the placing of the bread in its toothless 
mouth. It is worthy of note that while it is in the writings 
of Cyprian that we find the first undisputed mention of 
the baptism of babes, in his writings we find also the men- 
tion of infant communion. Cyprian was superstitious, but 
he was not illogical. He saw that if babes should be bap- 
tized they should also be brought to the communion table. 

And this doctrine of baptismal regeneration which led 
to a change in the subjects of baptism introduced a varia- 
tion in the ceremony itself. Under the idea that a convert 
dying unbaptized would be lost, it was felt that when the 
divinely appointed immersion was impracticable, something 
akin to it must be used in its place. Instead, therefore, 
of the convert’s being left to die unbaptized, which would 
have been the proper course, the pseudo-baptism of affusion 
was devised. Neither infant baptism nor the use of pouring 
and sprinkling for baptism would ever have been thought 
of but for the superstitious idea that baptism was necessary 
to salvation. 

Those who will practice nothing but immersion have 
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been called ‘‘ritualistic,” have been charged with setting 
too high a value on a mere ceremony. But, in fact, they 
are the ones who make the least of baptism. Immersion is 
a ceremony which it is very often impossible to administer. 
To refuse, therefore,.to practice any thing but immersion is . 
to say that a great many converts shall be left to die unbap- 
tized. No body of Christians, except the Quakers, let so 
many converts die unbaptized as do the Baptists; none, 
except the Quakers, hold such moderate views as to the 
necessity of baptism. It would often be a by no means 
difficult thing to immerse a sick man in his chamber or in 
an adjoining bath-room; but such a thing is practically un- 
thought of by Baptist ministers, and in the very rare cases, 
in which it has been done, its propriety has generally been 
questioned in Baptist circles as possibly countenancing the 
idea that baptism is in some way necessary to salvation. 
The fact that immersion is a ceremony which must so often 
be dispensed with, and thus, when it alone is used, so 
many converts must be allowed to die unbaptized, this fact 
ever keeps alive among Baptists the conviction that bap- 
tism is nothing but a symbol, that it is in nowise essential 
to salvation. Not the Quakers themselves are a whit © 
clearer on this point than are all the members of Baptist 
churches. 

The ones who ‘‘make too much of baptism”’ are not 
those who will practice nothing but immersion, but those 
who are ready to accept other ceremonies in its place. No 
Church makes more of the importance of baptism than does 
the Church of Rome; and yet no Church could be more 
liberal as to what can be recognized as baptism. It accepts 
as valid the baptism administered by Protestants, by lay- 
men, and even by women. While in other Churches it is 
expected that the ceremony will be performed only by the 
clergy, the layman in the Church of Rome is allowed, nay 
required, to administer it; each one in his prayer-book is 
instructed how to perform the rite. If the child is born 
gasping and apparently dying the nurse catches up the 
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nearest basin of water, fillips a drop in the face, saying, ‘‘I 
baptize thee,” and this is accepted by the Church as valid 
baptism. And with reason, too, for the higher one’s ideas 
as to the necessity of baptism, the ‘more liberal must he be 
in his definition of the rite. If we say that one who dies 
unbaptized is lost, it is a terrible thing to say that a man 
died without baptism, and therefore we shall be inclined to 
recognize as valid baptism any ceremony which claims to 
be such. But if we say that one who dies unbaptized may 
be saved after all, we are at liberty to adhere strictly to 
immersion, and let many die without baptism. Had none 
made any more of the importance of baptism than did the 
apostles, or than do the modern Baptists, there would never 
have been any baptismal ceremony but immersion. Immer- 
sion would have been administered where it was practicable, 
and where it was not the convert would have been left to 
die unbaptized. It was the ‘‘making too much of bap- 
tism’’ which led to the use of pouring and sprinkling. 
These would never have been. thought of but for the idea 
that the convert’s soul was imperiled if nothing by way of 
baptism was administered. 

Though affusion was used from the middle of the third 
century, the first formal ecclesiastical sanction of the prac- 
tice, so far as present citations go, is found in a decree of 
a synod at Cologne in 1280, and this enactment illustrates 
the horrible superstition which first gave rise to.the prac- 
tice. After prescribing immersion as the only regular bap- 
tism, the decree goes on to say: ‘‘ But in case there is fear 
that an infant will die before it is born, if the head of the 
infant has made its appearance outside the uterus, some one 
who is present shall pour water over the head, saying, ‘I 
baptize thee in the name,’ etc. If ever Satan had a hand 
in devising the ritual of a Church we see it here. Not con- 
tent with bringing upon woman the primeval multiplying of 
her sorrows in child-birth, he adds to her pains of body 
a thousand far more terrible agonies of mind in the frantic 
thought that unless her dying, half-born infant can receive 
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a certain ceremony it is exposed to be cast into an eternal 
hell. A beautiful ceremony, indeed, is this sprinkling and 
pouring! Viewed in the light of Church history, in its 
logical connection with the gloomy superstition which first 
gave it rise, it is simply loathsome and horrible. It is not 
becoming, perhaps, to let one’s feelings get wrought up in 
the discussion of a mere ceremony; but the practice of 
affusion is not a mere ceremony, it is the efflorescence of a 
most revolting error, one of the buttresses of the supersti- 
tion of baptismal regeneration. 

But it is a second influence—namely, the matter of con- 
venience—which has given to affusion its widest currency. 
The idea of the necessity of baptism to salvation would de- 
mand the practice of affusion only where immersion was 
out of the question. It will be noticed that Cyprian’s epis- 
tle and the above quoted decree of the synod of Cologne 
sanction the practice of pouring only in cases of necessity, 
while, as a matter of fact, in the Church of Rome and in 
the Protestant Churches descended from it, affusion or 
aspersion has come to be used in nearly all cases, supersed- 
ing the practice of immersion almost entirely. Let us trace 
the working of this second influence. 

Its action was very slow. For twelve centuries immer- 
sion continued to be the regular usage of the Church of 
Rome. Referring to baptism Jerome, in the fourth cent- 
ury, says merginur; and Ambrose, mersist. In the fifth 
century Augustine says demersimus ; Leo the Great, demer- 
sto; and Maximus of Turin, mergitur. Gregory the Great, 
in the sixth century, says mergat; Alcuin, in the eighth, 
submersione ; Hincmar of Rheims, in the ninth, mergitur; 
and Lanfranc of Canterbury, in the eleventh, zmmersio. 
In the twelfth century Abelard says mergere; Anselm, mer- 
gitur; and Bernard of Clairvaux, mersio. In ancient and 
earlier medizval art the candidate for baptism is represented 
as standing waist deep in water to be immersed. That im- 
mersion was the ordinary baptism of the earlier middle ages 
is shown by the existence of the magnificent baptisteries 
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of St. John Lateran, Florence, Pisa, and other cathedrals 
of Southern Europe, great structures containing pools, 
where large numbers could be immersed at one time. And 
Thomas Aquinas, as late as the middle of the thirteenth 
century, declares immersion still to be the ‘‘more com- 
mon” as well as the ‘‘ more commendable”’ usage. 

Cypriaa argued for the use of affusion only in cases of 
necessity. No one in his day proposed that immersion 
should be entirely set aside in its favor; no one dreamed 
that such a thing would ever come to pass. Though affu- 
sion was claimed to be allowable in case of severe emer- 
gency, it was not considered an orderly baptism. Those 
who had received it were spoken of as Clinics, as those 
who had received merely a sick-room baptism, and at first 
they were considered incompetent to hold the higher offices 
in the Church. 

But when pouring had, for several centuries, been 
permitted in cases of necessity, its superior convenience 
furnished a temptation to a free construction of the term 
‘*necessity,’’ and to the substitution of affusion for immer- 
sion in cases where the strict necessity did not exist. The 
ancient Romans were a bathing people. In the ancient civil- 
ization immersion in water was one of the commonest acts of 
everyday life; but when, by a succession of barbarian incur- 
sions the great aqueducts had been destroyed and the public 
baths brought to ruin, and the people had become less 
accustomed, we might perhaps say averse, to bathing, the 
ecclesiastical immersion became a more formidable matter, 
and there was an inclination to use simply an affusion in its 
place. The existence of this inclination is disclosed by the 
laws which condemned it. For example, a synod in 816 
decreeg as follows: ‘‘And let the presbyters know that 
when they administer holy baptism they may not pour water 
on the heads of the infants, but the infants must always be 
immersed.”” The remark of Thomas Aquinas that in his 
time, the middle of the thirteenth century, immersion was 
‘‘more’’ common, shows that affusion had become common 
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also. The first ecclesiastical enactment, so far as present 
citations go, which puts affusion and aspersion on a par with 
immersion, is the decree of a council at Ravenna in 1311. 
But by the beginning of the fourteenth century, the time 
varying somewhat in different countries, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church had let the practice of immersion fall into dis- 
use, and had adopted that of affusion, not only in cases of 
necessity but as the ordinary usage.* First, superstition ; 
second, indolence—such were the steps by which affusion 
came into use. 

When the Lutheran and Reformed Churches were estab- 
lished it was recognized that the practice of the Church of 
Rome was a departure from apostolic usage. Says Luther: 
‘‘Baptism is a Greek word. In Latin it can be translated 
mersio, as when we immerse any thing into water that it 
may be completely covered; and although that custom has 
been given up by most persons, for they do not wholly 
submerge the children, but only pour on them a little water, 
yet they ought to be completely immersed.” Says Calvin, 
in his Commentary on Acts viii, 38: ‘‘ They went down into 
the water. Here we perceive what was the rite of baptiz- 
ing among the ancients, for they immersed the whole body ; 
now the custom has been established that the minister only 
sprinkles the body or the head.’”’ It would have been the 
natural thing for the great Protestant leaders to discard the 
Roman innovation and restore the primitive baptism. But 
the practice of pouring and sprinkling, which had prevailed 
now for two centuries in the Church of Rome, from which the 
Protestants had come out, had become too firmly established 
to be set aside, and therefore the usage was continued in 
the Protestant Churches also. Had it been the Greek com- 
munion from which the Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
seceded, they would to-day be practicing immersion. The 
Protestant Churches use pouring and sprinkling because 
it is from the Church of Rome that they derive their 
descent. ~ 


*But at Milan immersion is still the practice. 
VoL. IV, No. 16—34 
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The Church of England has a peculiar history in this 
matter. Though in the Roman Catholic Churches on the 
Continent the practice of immersion was discontinued by the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, it remained the stand- 
ard usage in England for two hundred and fifty years longer. 
The chroniclers describe the immersion of Prince Arthur. 
oldest son of Henry VII. Erasmus notes that the Anglican 
usage in his day is immersion. Tyndale describes the dip- 
ping of infants in the English parish churches of his time. 
Cranmer’s catechism speaks of the ‘‘dyppynge in water.” 
And the reader of Froude has very likely noticed that it 
was the expectation of Elizabeth that Mary’s infant, after- 
wards James I, would be immersed. Immersion was the 
ordinary baptism of the Church of England down to the 
days of the Reformation. ; 

And the Prayer-book of the Church of England still 
directs that the priest, taking the child, ‘‘shall dip it in the 
water warily and discreetly””—adding, however, ‘‘If they 
shall certify that the child is weak, it shall suffice to pour 
water upon it.” The order for the private baptism of infants, 
a form used only in the case of the sick, says, ‘‘shall pour 
water upon it;” but the order for dipping was omitted only 
at the last revision of the Prayer-book in the reign of 
Charles II. In the order for the ‘‘baptism of such as are 
of riper years” the direction is, ‘‘shall dip him in the water 
or pour water upon him,” the immersion being left op- 
tional; but this whole section is modern, having been 
- inserted only in the last revision. The Prayer-book of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States says: 
‘*Shall dip him in the water or pour water upon him,”’ not 
positively prescribing immersion, but giving it preference 
by a prior mention. The Anglican Church, in the prefer- 
ence it still expresses for immersion, stands nearer the 
Church of the earlier centuries than does the Church of 
Rome or the Church of Geneva. 

‘The change in the practice of the Anglican Church 
came about as follows: During the persecutions in the reign 
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of Mary, many of the English Protestant leaders fled to the 
Continent. In Geneva and other cities of their exile they 
became accustomed to the practice of affusion, which the 
Calvinistic Churches had brought with them out of Roman- 
ism. On their return to England, after the accession of 
Elizabeth, they introduced this practice into the Anglican 
Church, and thus the Church of England took its place 
with the Roman and the Genevan Church in the substitu- 
tion of affusion for immersion. 

It is worthy of note that the departure from ancient 
and apostolic usage which Rome could not bring about in 
England in the days of her supremacy there, she finally 
brought about indirectly through the influence of her way- 
ward Genevan daughter. Our High Church Episcopalian 
friends are requested to ruminate upon the fact that their 
practice of pouring instead of immersion is not Anglican, 
but Genevan. He who pours water on a healthy infant is a 
follower not of Alcuin and Langton, Grossteste and Wiclif, 
Ridley and Cranmer, but of John Calvin, John Knox, and 
others whose ecclesiastical successors are not generally 
invited to seats in Episcopalian synods. 

By the way, our High Anglican friends who condemn 
the Reformation for the changes it wrought in their Church 
might make a capital point against it by citing the alarming 
weakness of English infants which has followed in its 
train! Their baptismal rubric has always enjoined and 
still commands the use of immersion, pouring being allowed 
only when the child is ‘‘weak.’”” Now, down to the time 
of the Reformation it was rarely necessary to resort to the 
pouring. ‘‘ Bluff King Hal,” when an infant, went all over 
into the font. So did his tough baby daughter, who was 
yet to swear at bishops and box the ears of courtiers as 
England’s greatest queen. So did the babes of the English 
merchants and the English plowmen of that time. But 
when the Protestant leaders came back from Geneva, bring- 
ing not merely the Genevan theology, but also the Genevan 
baptismal usage, all at once the children of English mothers 
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became too ‘‘weak”’ to receive the ancient immersion, and 
ever since (with rare exceptions), instead of being dipped 
in the font as ‘‘in the brave days of old,” they have been 
able merely to have the water poured upon them. ‘ Poor, 
degenerate little John Bulls! 

The Baptists also have a peculiar history in this mat- 
ter. When, in the Reformation, it was declared that sal- 
vation came not through baptism but through faith, great 
numbers immediately asked the question, Why, then, should 
baptism be given to babes who can not exercise belief? 
And there arose many Anti-pedobaptist Churches, churches 
which held that baptism should be given to believers alone. 
The members of these were called Anabaptists or Rebap- 
tizers, because, regarding infant baptism as a nullity, they 
baptized again, on profession of faith, those who had already 
been baptized in infancy. But the peculiarity of their doc- 
trine seems to have pertained especially to the question of 
the subjects of baptism. As regards the act, they generally 
practiced pouring, as did their Roman Catholic and Protest- 
ant opponents. Their rebaptizing was simply a repouring. 
These Churches are represented by the Mennonites of to- 
day, who reject the baptism of infants, but use pouring 
for baptism. 

When, however, these opposers of infant baptism de- 
manded where the baptism of infants was sanctioned in the 
New Testament, they were met by the question, Where in 
the New Testament was found any sanction of the use of 
pouring for baptism? It was urged that if the baptism 
of infants was post-apostolic in its origin, and rested merely 
on ecclesiastical authority, the same was true of the use of 
affusion, and that he who discards the baptism of infants 
must logically discard also the use of affusion for baptism. 
These considerations had their effect, and some of the 
Anti-pedobaptists on the continent, with all in England, dis- 
carded the use of pouring and sprinkling, retaining the 
practice of immersion alone. The immersionist Anti-pedo- 
baptists of the continent were comparatively few in number, 
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and their original Churches are now extinct. Those of 
England have become the Baptist denomination of Eng- 
land and America, and scores of mission fields. The reason 
why the Anti-pedobaptists of England became immersion- 
ists while those of the continent generally did not may, 
perhaps, be found in the fact that immersion shad been dis- 
continued on the continent for more than two centuries, 
while it had been the standard practice in England down to 
a very recent time, and could therefore be more easily 
restored. 

The Greek Church, through all the centuries, has stoutly 
adhered to the ancient immersion. This is administered 
not only in the mild Levant, but on the frozen shores of 
the Arctic seas. Newly converted heathen tribes are im- 
mersed through spaces cut in the ice in the northern rivers. 
The Russian Church, indeed, allows the resort to affusion 
in cases of sickness, but this has been done only in recent 
times—only in recent times has it accepted as valid bap- 
tism the affusions of the Western Church, and many Rus- 
sians deny the propriety of even this partial recognition of 
the validity of pouring and sprinkling. In the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople and other older portions of the Eastern 
Church the validity of affusion is utterly denied, and the 
member of the Latin or Anglican Church who applies for 
admission to the Oriental communion must, notwithstanding 
his previous affusion, be immersed.* 


* Regarding the usage of the Byzantine Church Dean Stanley says, in 
a private letter written not long before his death, and probably his last 
contribution to the literature of this subject: ‘‘My authority for the per- 
sistence of the Constantinopolitan Church was the Rev. W. Palmer, who, as 
you are aware, was better acquainted with the Greek Church, in all its 
branches, than any one else in England. He sought admission to the Rus- 
sian Church, and almost succeeded, the authorities wanting to baptize him 
again, but conditionally. This did not satisfy him, as long as the Byzan- 
tine Church refused. He referred his case to them, and the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, in an apostolical synod of bishops (as related, I think, in 
his work entitled, ‘Dissertation on the Orthodox Communion’), returned 
a positive refusal, saying, ‘We know of baptism by immersion, and we 
know none other.’” 
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It is worth while to notice the change in historical ideas 
in the Western Churches which has followed the growth 
of the practice of affusion. All that Cyprian claimed was 
that sprinkling is found in the Old Testament. By his 
silence he fully admits that neither he nor any one else in 
his day believed that affusion was ever practiced in the 
apostolic Church. A thousand years after Cyprian, and 
when affusion had become a common usage, Thomas Aqui- 
nas suggests that, though immersion was the ordinary bap- 
tism of the apostolic Church, affusion may have been used 
in some cases, as in that of the three thousand, or the case 
of the jailer and his household. Thomas Aquinas (died 
1274) is the earliest writer, so far as present citations go, to 
suggest that affusion was ever practiced by the apostles. 
Coming down to a later day we find pictures representing 
even Jesus’ baptism as a pouring, and at the present time 
there now and then arises some one to deny that immersion 
was ever practiced in the apostolic Church. A comparison 
of this idea, first with those of Aquinas and then with those 
of Cyprian, shows plainly that affusion was not introduced 
because men thought they found it in the apostolic Church, 
but they have sought to find it in the apostolic Church 
because the practice had been already introduced. 

Not long ago in Pennsylvania, a Presbyterian minister, 
who had immersed certain converts, was complained of there- 
for, and actually put under censure by the ecclesiastical 
courts. What a change since the days of Cyprian! All 
that Cyprian asked was that pouring or sprinkling might be 
used when immersion was out of the question. He was 
willing that even those who had received affusion should, 
on their recovery from sickness, be immersed. But in this 
Pennsylvania case it was held that nothing but pouring or 
sprinkling can be practiced, that immersion is unlawful 
in all cases. 

Having completed our historical review, let us look at 
the nature of the change involved in the substitution of 
pouring and sprinkling for immersion. 
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In the first place, it was a radical change. It was not 
merely a modification of the form of apostolic baptism, it 
was a doing away with New Testament baptism entirely. 
Jesus commanded not merely some use of water, he com- 
manded an immersion in water. The command to baptize 
is a command to immerse. Where there is no immersion 
there is no baptism. 

There is no disputing the statement of the late Dean 
Stanley, that ‘‘on philological grounds it is quite correct to 
translate John the Baptist by John the Immerser.” The 
latest standard lexicons, those of Sophocles, Wilke, Cremer, 
and Liddell and Scott (later editions), define baptism as 
meaning immersion, and they recognize no other meaning. 
He who would go back of the lexicons and judge for him- 
self will find, in Conant’s ‘‘ Meaning and Use of Baptizein,” 
a citation of every case in which the word is used by 
ancient writers, and he will find that in each case the idea 
of submersion is involved. 

The Septuagint, the Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment current in Jesus’ day, says that Naaman went down 
into the Jordan and baptized (&Baxtioato) himself seven 
times. No picture would be true to this statement which 
presented Naaman as simply putting a few drops of water 
on his head. And the assertion of the New Testament 
that John was baptizing, and that the apostles baptized, 
is an assertion that he was immersing, and that they 
immersed. 

Mark says (vii, 3, 4), that the Pharisees eat not except 
they wash (véwyraz), and when they come from the market- 
place they eat not except they baptize (Saztiowyvtae)—a col- 
location which is meaningless unless we admit that baptism 
is something more than a mere washing; namely, a *sub- 
mersion in water. A baptism is something more than 
a niptism. 

Jesus’ baptism of sorrows was not a mere sprinkling, 
but a submersion beneath the tide of grief. When a 
brother prays that we may all be ‘‘bap-t#zed”’ of the Holy 
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Ghost, it is not a mere sprinkling that he is thinking of, but 
a complete swallowing up in the waves of the blessed 
divine influence. When it is said that the land was ‘‘bap- 
tized in blood,” it is not meant that it was merely sprinkled, 
but that it was submerged beneath the tide of carnage. 
And when a certain clergyman prayed in public that a cler- 
ical opponent might have a ‘‘baptism of common sense,” 
we can hardly believe that he meant to be so polite as to 
intimate that only a slight sprinkling was needed. Though 
baptism is sometimes spoken of as coming through an out- 
pouring, the idea of submersion is contained in it all the 
same, aS one may be buried by the caving in of a bank 
upon him, or buried beneath the falling snow. 

The plea is made that baptism is simply purification, 
and that this is given by affusion just as well as in immer- 
sion. But Jesus’ baptism of sorrows was not a purifica- 
tion, for the Holy One needed no such. In the idea of 
the baptism of the land in blood the conception is not that 
of purification. Many of the Fathers regarded the baptism 
in fire as the destruction of the wicked, which they thought 
of not as a purification, but as a submersion in waves of 
burning. And grant that one or even the main idea in 
John’s baptism was a purification, the apostles point out 
in Christian baptism another image; namely, that of the 
burial and resurrection of Christ. Says Luther: ‘‘On this 
account [the fact that immersion symbolizes death and resur- 
rection] I could wish that such as are to-be baptized should 
be immersed in the water. It would be beautiful to have 
so full and perfect a sign of so perfect and full a thing, as 
also, without doubt, it was instituted by Christ.” Affusion 
can not be regarded as Christian baptism, for it contains no 
reference to the death and resurrection of our Lord, which 
reference is paramount in apostolic baptism. When immer- 
sion, the symbol of death and resurrection, was superseded 
by affusion, the symbol merely of purification, Christian bap- 
tism itself was done away, and there remained merely a 
Jewish lustration! The act of affusion contains nothing 
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whatever of distinctively Christian symbolism, for that cere- 
mony is found even in heathen rituals. No ceremony can 
be accepted as Christian baptism which does not set forth 
the death and resurrection of our Lord, which is the cen- 
tral fact of the Christian system. 

Immersion, then, is not merely a ‘‘mode” of baptism ; it 
is baptism itself. To speak of baptism by sprinkling is like 
speaking of dipping by sprinkling. Pouring or sprinkling 
is not a ‘‘mode” of baptism; it is not baptism at all, it is 
merely something which has been substituted for baptism. 
Pouring or sprinkling can not properly be called baptism, 
except on the principle by which the name of an object is 
sometimes given to that which is put in the place of that 
object—the principle on which the Irishman said that the 
man of the house was a woman! The change from immer- 
sion to affusion was not simply a change in the method 
of baptism; it was an abandonment of baptism itself and 
the substitution of an entirely different act in its place. 
When the burial in water was discontinued, baptism itself 
was discontinued. Those who have been merely sprinkled 
or poured upon have not received another form of baptism, 
they have not been baptized at all. Like the Quakers and 
the penitent thief they may be sincere Christians, but they 
have never received water baptism. 

In the second place, the change was unauthorized. If 
immersion had always been and still remained the only act 
performed for baptism, no minister would feel at liberty at 
once, and on his own authority, to discard it entirely and 
substitute affusion in its place. The substitution of affusion 
for immersion could never have been effected except by 
slow steps, in-which the responsibility for the departure was 
distributed among multitudes of people and over many cent- 
uries. The evolution of the new ritual required vast tracts 
of time for its accomplishment. It may freely be declared 
that no council of the Church would formally have author- 
ized the change; it had to be made, as it were, furtively and 
quietly, attention not being called to it till the innovation 
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had been fully and completely established. But a departure 
from Christ’s laws which can not properly be made by one 
man can not properly be made by any number of men. 
Scores of councils, backed by centuries of usage, can not 
repeal a law of Christ. The change involved not merely 
the continuance of an impressive ceremony; it involved a 
principle, the question whether men can set aside an ordi- 
nance of the Lord. 

It is worthy of note that in the same period in’ which 
the Church of Rome discontinued the practice of immer- 
sion it discontinued also the custom of giving to the laity 
the cup in the Lord’s Supper, and since that time it has 
given the people the bread alone, reserving the wine for 
the priest, Now, if it had the right to make the one 
change in regard to baptism, it had the right to make the 
other change in the communion. The command to give 
the cup to the laity is not a whit plainer than the command 
to immerse. The historical fact that in the apostolic age, 
and in the centuries next succeeding the cup was given to 
the people, is not a whit more clear than the fact that the 
baptism of those times was immersion. The change in the 
‘‘mode”’ of communion was far from being as radical «as 
the change in regard to baptism. If, therefore, the Roman 
communion ‘‘in one kind” is not an observance of the 
Lord’s Supper, the Roman affusion is not the divinely- 
appointed baptism. And if centuries of usage in the Church 
of Rome would not justify a Protestant minister in discon- 
tinuing the giving of the cup to the people, no more does 
it justify him in substituting the Roman affusion for the 
apostolic immersion. 

It is often said that we are no more bound to immerse, 
as did the apostles, than to wash each other’s feet, to 
exchange the holy kiss, or to recline on couches at the 
Lord’s Supper, as did the first discipies. This, however, 
begs the question, by assuming that there is no command 
of Christ for immersion, any more than for reclining upon 
couches. But the Christian world believes that the wash- 
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ing of feet, the holy kiss, etc., were never commanded by 
Christ to be observed through all time, but were simply 
customs of the country, and as such could be discontinued 
at will. Regarding baptism, however, the Christian world 
believes that it is not merely an ancient custom but a posi- 
tive institution established by Christ to be observed through 
all the ages. Now, if the Christian world is right in thus 
believing, then, until some one shall show, beyond all contro- 
versy, that there may be a true baptism without immersion, 
we are not at liberty to abandon the practice of immersion 
as the reclining upon couches has been abandoned. 

Certain Broad Church writers declare, in effect, that the 
ordinance of baptism is not binding upon the Church for all 
time. The late Dean Stanley, admitting that immersion 
was the only baptism known in apostolic times, declares 
that it was, ‘‘for wise reasons,” set aside. And he says: 
‘‘The spirit which lives and moves in human society can 
override even the most sacred ordinances.” But if any one 
takes this view, let him be consistent in its support. If 
for wise reasons the Church could substitute affusion for 
immersion, then it had the right, for what seemed to it wise 
reasons, to cease giving the cup to the laity; and, for what 
seem to them wise reasons, the Friends can properly set 
aside entirely the Lord’s Supper and baptism together. Ifa 
man declares it lawful to dispense with immersion as the 
reclining upon couches has been dispensed with, he can not 
declare it unlawful for the Romanists to dispense with the 
giving of the cup to the laity, nor for the Friends to dis- 
pense with both the ordinances entirely. 

It is worth while to note that the only ones who, as a 
party, assert that the apostolic baptism was pouring or 
sprinkling, are the. ‘‘evangelical”’ affusionists, as the more 
conservative Presbyterians, Congregationalists, etc. And 
the reason of this it is not difficult to perceive ; namely, that 
it is only by so doing they can hope to justify the practice 
of pouring and sprinkling. The Romanist is as free to 
admit that the baptism of the New Testament was immer- 
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sion as to acknowledge that the apostles gave the cup to 
the laity, or that Peter had a wife. It is not to the New 
Testament but to the Church that he looks for guidance. 
The Broad Church theologian is not troubled at being com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the New Testament knows no 
baptism but believers’ immersion; for ‘‘the Spirit which 
lives and moves in human society” is more to him than 
many New Testament texts. But the evangelical Protest- 
ant—the one who commits himself to the Bible alone as his 
guide—if he does not wish to abandon the use of sprinkling 
and pouring, must find that use in the New Testament. 
He must show that the Jordan was very shallow or else 
dangerously deep; that the eunuch can not have had with 
him a change of garments; that ‘‘zzfo the water” merely 
means ‘‘fo the water,’ etc. There is not room here to 
review the various attempts to make it out that the apostles 
practiced sprinkling, but it may be remarked that, in lame- 
ness and absurdity, they fully equal the efforts of the older 
rationalists to eliminate the miraculous from the Gospel his- 
tory. They are specimens of historical criticism which, not 
only to Byzantine and Baptist, but also to Romanist and 
Broad Churchman, furnish amusement and, not seldom, 
amazement. In denying that the apostolic baptism was 
immersion, the Presbyterian condemns Calvin, who declares 
that the ancients immersed; the Methodist condemns Wes- 
ley, who asserts that immersion was the custom of the 
primitive Church, and together they condemn the whole 
body of ecclesiastical scholarship. 

And, third, the substitution of affusion for immersion was 
uncatholic and schismatic. This point may be commended 
to the especial consideration of those of our Episcopalian 
friends who are so fond of styling themselves ‘‘catholic’’— 
not Roman Catholic, but simply catholic—as holding to 
the doctrines and usages of the early centuries, when Chris- 
tendom was still undivided. Immersion has been the prac- 
tice of the Greek Church through all the ages; it was the 
standard usage of the Latin Church till the fourteenth 
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century, and of the English Church till the sixteenth. Of 
all those who, in all ages and all lands, have professed and 
called themselves Christians, the overwhelming majority 
have been immersed. The only catholic baptism, the only 
act recognized as baptism, ‘‘always, everywhere, and by 
all,”” is immersion. Affusion is not a catholic practice; 
like the withholding of the cup from the laity, it is merely 
a Latinism, and a modern Latinism at that. 

Affusion has not been practiced ‘‘always,” for, as 
late as the days of Cyprian it was a novelty, and its 
validity as baptism was denied. It is strange to call that 
catholic which was absolutely unknown in the two first and 
two most important centuries of the Church. As for the use 
of affusion in ordinary cases, such a thing was unsanctioned 
even in the Church of Rome for more than twelve hundred 
years, and in the English Church for more than fifteen 
hundred. The use of affusion, where immersion is practi- 
cable, is a modern usage. . 

The practice of affusion is again uncatholic in not being 
maintained ‘‘everywhere.” In the Greek Church, except 
by Russian ecclesiastics, and by them only in recent times, 
and then only in the case of the sick, it has never been 
sanctioned. It is strange to call that catholic which is 
totally repudiated by the Church of Athanasius and Basil, 
of Chrysostom and John of Damascus. 

And the practice of affusion is not and can not be 
approved ‘‘by all.” It is, therefore, schismatic, dividing 
the Church of Christ. The position of Cyprian was com- 
paratively innocent in this respect. He would practice 
affusion only in rare cases, and even then he did not de- 
mand that others should recognize. it as valid baptism; he 
was willing that his brethren should not only refuse to prac- 
tice it, but should treat it as a nullity by immersing those 
who had already been poured upon. If the affusionists of 
to-day would be content with this moderate position less 
harm would be done. But if pouring and sprinkling be 
practiced at all, it will, almost of necessity, be demanded 
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that they be recognized by all as valid baptism. If union 
were attempted between the Greek Church and the Roman, 
the latter would be obliged to demand that the Greeks 
recognize the Latin affusion as baptism. But the Greeks 
can not be called schismatic for refusing to acknowledge as 
apostolic baptism a ceremony which was absolutely unknown 
in the apostolic Church. Therefore, the guilt of the con- 
tinuance of the schism must rest on the Latin Church, 
which has made this unnecessary departure from apostolic 
and catholic usage. 

Again, it is not the Baptists who are the schismatics in 
the separation between them and their Protestant brethren. 
It is false, outrageously false, to say that the Baptists have 
wilfully gone off and organized a new sect on the basis of a 
mere ceremony. They have been wantonly and _ wick- 
edly driven out from the company of their brethren. To 
hear Presbyterians, Methodists, and others sneer at Baptists 
for ‘‘making so much ado about a mere ceremony,” one 
might suppose that the accusers were willing that those who 
preferred immersion should practice immersion, and that 
those who preferred affusion should practice affusion, and that 
those who desired neither immersion nor affusion, might, 
like the Friends, go without any water baptism whatever. 
But in fact, they say, We will practice affusion, and call on 
all to recognize our affusion as apostolic baptism, and those 
who will not do so we will exclude from our communion. 
Thus the Baptists are driven out. 

To illustrate. A certain number of new converts in 
a given community apply to join, say, the Presbyterian 
Church. They have found that immersion is recognized by 
all sects as true baptism, while that pouring and sprinkling 
are baptism many persons of good judgment deny. Nat- 
urally reluctant to accept a doubtful baptism when one undis- 
puted can be had, they are unwilling to receive pouring or 
sprinkling, and desire to be immersed. Will their wish be 
granted? In many localities, if they will not receive pour- 
ing or sprinkling, they might stay forever out of the Church, 
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for many a Presbyterian minister will refuse to administer 
immersion under any circumstances, and if he should admin- 
ister it he might, as in the Pennsylvania case, subject him- 
self to ecclesiastical censure. 

But suppose these converts obtain immersion somewhere 
else, will they now be admitted to the Church? Only on 
conditions. They will be told that though they have doubts 
as to the validity of pouring and sprinkling, they are not to 
express those doubts openly. Though others may assert 
freely that immersion is no baptism, they must not declare 
that affusion is not baptism. No matter with what Christian 
courtesy they would express their opinions, unless they will 
promise to forbear stating their views openly they can not 
be admitted to the Church. 

But suppose one of these having secured admission to 
the Church believes himself called to preach, and offers 
himself as a candidate for the ministry, will he be accepted? 
He is asked if he will administer pouring and sprinkling 
for baptism. He has always consented to refrain from 
openly denying that affusion is true baptism, but now he is 
asked whether, by himself administering affusion, he will 
positively declare that it is apostolic. He answers that he 
is willing that those who wish to be sprinkled shall be 
sprinkled by any one whom they can get to sprinkle them, 
but that he himself can not conscientiously say, ‘‘I bap- 
tize thee” in the use of a ceremony which he does not 
believe is true baptism. Will he be admitted to the min- 
istry? Not if he had the eloquence of a Spurgeon and the 
apostolic zeal of a Carey. When one, already a Presbyte- 
rian minister, comes to the conclusion that he can no longer 
declare that sprinkling is apostolic baptism, and conse- 
quently can no longer administer it as such, no matter 
though by years of successful service he has shown that he 
was truly called of God to the work of the Gospel, he must 
‘‘step down and out.” What becomes of such a man? 
Shut out from his former pulpit, but still feeling called to 
preach, he proclaims the Gospel by the roadside or in some 
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secular hall. Some of his new hearers are converted, and 
not unnaturally they take the same views as he does regard- 
ing the validity of pouring and sprinkling; and, not unnat- 
urally again, instead of going and joining the Church which, 
because of those views excluded him from its ministry—the 
Church to which they perhaps could not obtain admission— 
they form a new congregation around him. Now who is 
to blame, if blame there be, for the existence of this sep- 
arated congregation? It is the Church which expelled this 
godly preacher from its ministry simply because he could 
not conscientiously administer pouring and sprinkling for 
baptism. 

Take an actual instance. Adoniram Judson started for 
Asia as a missionary, supported by the Congregationalists. 
On the way thither he changed his views regarding the va- 
lidity of sprinkling as baptism, and decided that he could 
no longer administer it as such. Now those who have heard 
the Congregationalists speak with contempt of Baptists, 
saying they ‘‘make so much ‘ado about a mere ceremony,” 
may think that they wrote to Judson telling him that 
though they thought him in error in the premises, yet, 
as baptism was ‘‘a mere matter of ceremony,” he could 
take his own course and they would not insist on his 
giving sprinkling for baptism. But did they do this? No, 
indeed! Judson knew that being no longer willing to use 
sprinkling for baptism he could no longer remain a Congre- 
gational minister; his connection with the Church of his 
fathers had to be severed, and his future work in the Gospel 
was done outside of it. And now, are not these heatlien 
churches which Judson founded terribly schismatic, because 
they are organized by themselves as Baptist churches, and 
do not belong to the Congregational denomination ! 

Of the Baptist ministers whose memoirs are given in 
Sprague’s ‘‘Annals of the American Pulpit,” thirty-eight 
came from the ministry or membership of other Churches, 
nor does this number include the many who were of Pedo- 
baptist training, but joined Baptist churches on their con- 
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version. Much is said against the Act of Uniformity of the 
reign of Charles II, which drove out eighteen hundred 
faithful ministers from their pulpits in the Church of Eng- 
land because they could not conscientiously use certain 
vestments. But a very much greater number of godly 
preachers have, like Judson, been excluded from the ministry 
of Presbyterian, Methodist, and other Protestant Churches, 
because they could not conscientiously administer affusion 
for baptism. Not content with having themselves departed 
from apostolic order, the affusionists demand that all shall 
depart with them, and those who refuse they cast out. 
And then, because these have the hardihood to keep on 
preaching the Gospel after such expulsion, and gather con- 
gregations outside the Churches which have driven them 
forth, they are charged with making divisions! When in 
all the ages was there ever the parallel to such outrageous 
ecclesiastical arrogance? But the Baptist, in answer to the 
charge of schism, can say, ‘‘I have not troubled Israel, but 
thou and thy father’s house in that ye have forsaken the 
commandments of the Lord, and thou hast followed [the 
Romish] Baalim.” 

A word or two in conclusion on the present state of the 
controversy. It is urged that as immersion is ‘‘a mere 
ceremony,” it is no matter though it be dispensed with. 
If this be so, we are at liberty to follow the Friends, and 
dispense entirely with baptism and the Lord’s Supper to- 
‘gether, for both these are mere ceremonies. But if Jesus 
commands the use of immersion we are not to dispense 
with it, even though it be a mere ceremony. The giving 
of the cup to the laity in the Lord’s Supper is a mere cere- 
mony, and yet we condemn the Romanists for omitting it. 
A national flag is only a piece of cloth, and yet it has its 
uses. So the symbol of Christ’s death and resurrection 
may be important to be preserved in the Church. 

But how absurd a thing it is to dispense with immersion 
as being a mere ceremony, and then to put in its place 


another mere ceremony—namely, that of affusion. If no 
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baptismal rite be desirable let us all, like the Friends, have 
none; but if we are to have a ceremony, let it be the his- 
toric ceremony of immersion, which was the baptism of 
the apostles and of the noble army of martyrs, the baptism 
of Basil and Chrysostom, of Ambrose and Augustine, of 
Bede and Alfred, of Langton and Wiclif, of Hooper and 
Ridley, and Latimer and Cranmer, the only baptism of 
‘the holy Church throughout all the world.” Let us not 
have the ceremony of pouring or sprinkling, a ceremony of 
the Latin communion alone, one which contains no refer- 
ence to the central truths of our religion, the death and 
resurrection of our Lord, but whose only historical sug- 
gestion is the doctrine that ritual is essential to salvation ; 
that unless a man can receive baptism on the sick bed his 
soul may be lost. If soldiers are to cast away their his- 
toric flag as being a mere piece of cloth, let them not put in 
its place another mere piece of cloth which, moreover, 
symbolizes treason to the principles for which they fight. 

And there is something more serious than absurdity when 
the position is taken that though immersion is a matter of no 
consequence, the ceremony of pouring or sprinkling is of 
such solemn importance that if one openly denies its being 
true baptism, no matter with what Christian courtesy he 
utters his views, he shall be shut out of the Church, and if a 
preacher will no longer administer it as baptism, no matter 
though he be another Judson, he must be compelled to 
resign his office. When men take this Romish ceremony 
of affusion, and try to force it down the throats of their 
Protestant brethren, there is reason for speaking out, and 
that in strong terms. 

When the Church of Rome, in acccordance with its doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, withheld the cup from the laity, 
the followers of John Huss protested. It is worth the 
while for every Protestant to read the story, how beneath 
the banner of blind John Ziska they poured forth their 
blood on many a battlefield. ,.And what an uproar it would 
make to-day, in the Church of England, if the Romanizing 
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clergy in that body should commence to administer the 
communion ‘‘in one kind.” But the Roman practice of 
pouring and sprinkling is a greater corruption of apostolic 
ritual than the withholding of the cup from the people and 
is worthy of as aggressive condemnation. Resisting what 
they considered Popish ceremonies, the old Scotch Cove- 
nanters suffered persecution and laid down their lives. The 
true ecclesiastical successors of Hussites and Covenanters 
are those who to-day condemn the Romish practice of 
affusion. To praise the early Protestant champions while 
sneering at those who object to the use of pouring and 
sprinkling, is garnishing the sepulchers of the prophets 
while upholding the principles of those who put them to 
death. True, the practice of affusion does not arm itself 
with ax and brand, and so those who resist it will not be 
obliged to grasp sword and pike. They will fight their battle 
only with rattling volleys of tracts, with fusillade of pam- 
phlets, and perhaps, ever and anon the boom of the pon- 


derous octavo. But though the contest may lack some 
of those dramatic elements in which the muse of history 
delights, there is a deep principle involved in it, a principle 
worthy the most serious attention of every true-hearted 
Protestant. 
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Books—REVIEWS AND. NOTICES. 


American Revised Edition of the New Testament.* 


In this edition the readings and renderings prepared by the 
American members of the committee of revision are incorporated 
into the text. The preferences of the English committee will be 
found in the appendix. This is as it should have been when the 
first editions of the new version were prepared. Americans have 
great confidence in the scholarship and courage of those chosen 
to represent them in this great work, and from the first announce- 
ment that there had been a material difference of opinionsas to the 
original text and proper renderings, and that the preferences of the 
Americans had generally been excluded, there has been a strong 
desire for an edition that should embody them in its text. With 
due deference to the scholarship of the English members, Chris- 
tians of America have equal confidence in the scholarship of our 
own representatives, and far more in their courage to decide 
independently, and in accordance with the dictates of loyalty to 
the truth. Though not a very long one, this is another step for- 
ward in the work of revisions and translation. 





The Holy Spirit in Man. By G. ToPpHEt.t 


THE doctrinal views presented in the fine discourses will be 
accepted by evangelical scholars as sound, but not as satisfactory 
statements of Scriptural teachings. The personality of the Holy 
Spirit, his work in renewing, teaching, guiding, strengthening, 
and sanctifying the believer, are explicitly affirmed, but there are 
serious defects and assumptions in his unsystematized teachings. 
Much solid and valuable matter is presented, thoughts mostly of 
the great pulpit which the author occupies, but system and 
thoroughness have been in some measure sacrificed to oratorical 
effect; notably so in the discourse upon the ‘‘Sin Against the 
Holy Ghost.” 

*Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 


t Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. New York: Scribner 
& Melford. Forsale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 











